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THE MISSION 



CHAPTER I. 



THE EXPEDITION. 



It was in the autumn of the year 1828, that an 
elderly and infirm gentleman was slowly pacing up 

and down in a large dining-room. He had appa- 
rently finished his dinner, although it was not yet 
five o'clock, and the descending sun shone bright 
and warm through the windows, which were level 
with the ground, and from v/hich there was a 
view of a spacious park, highly ornamented with 
old timber. He held a newspaper in one hand, 
and had the other behind his back, as if for sup- 
port, for he was bent forward, and looked very 
feeble and emaciated. 

After pacing for some time, he sat down in an 
easy chair and remained in deep thought, holding 
the newspaper in both his hands. 

This old gentleman's name was Sir Charles 
Wilmot. He had in early life gone out to India 
aa a writer, and after remaining there for a few 
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years, during which he had amassed a handsome 
fortune, was advised to leave the country for a 
time on account of his health. He returned to 
England on furlough, and had not been there 
more than six months when the death, without 
issue, of his eldest brother. Sir Henry Wilmot, put 
him in possession of the entailed estates and of the 

baronetcy. 

This decided him not to return to India for his 

wife and three daughters, whom he had left out 
there, but to write, desiring them to return home 
by the first ship. The reply which he received 
was most painful : his wife and two of his daugh- 
ters had been carried off by the cholera, which 
had been very fatal during the previous rainy 

season. His remaining daughter was about to 
sail, in obedience to his wishes, in the Grosvenor 
East-Indiaman, under the care of Colonel and 
Mrs. James, who were near connexions. 

This Avas a heavy blow with which it pleased 
God to visit him in his prosperity, and was almost 
a total wreck of all his hopes and anticipations. 
But he was a good man and a religious one, and he 
bowed in humility to the dispensation, submitting 
Avith resignation to his loss, and still thankful to 
HeaTcn that it had graciously spared one of the 
objects of his affections to console him, and to 

watch his decliniuo: vears. 

Sir Charles AVihnot took possession of i\\^ family 
mansion and estate in Berkshire, in which he was 
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still residing at the time that our history com- 
mences. By degrees he became more resigned, 
and waited with anxiety for the return of his only 
daughter, who now seemed more dear to him than 
ever. He employed himself in making prepara- 
tions for her reception, fitting up her apartments 
in the Oriental style which she had been accus- 
tomed to, and devising every little improvement 
and invention which he thought would give plea- 
sure to a child of ten years old. 

But it pleased Heaven that Sir Charles should 
be more severely chastised : the Grosvenor^s time 
of arrival had elapsed, and still she was not re- 
ported in the Channel ; week after week of anxiety 
and suspense passed slowly away, and the East- 
India ship did not make her appearance. It was 
supposed that she had been captured by the enemy, 
but still no tidings of her capture were received. 
At length, however, this state of anxiety and doubt 
was put an end to by the dreadful intelligence ^ 
that the ship had been wrecked on the east coast 

-■ -1 

of Africa, and that nearly the whole of the crew 
and passengers had perished. Two men belonging 
to her had been brought home by a Danish East- 
Indiaman, and shortly after the first intelligence, 
these men arrived in London, and gave a more 
particxdar detail of what had occurred. 

Sir Charles, in a state of feverish anxiety, as 
soon as he heard of their arrival, hastened up to 
town to question these men ; and the result of hia 
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interrogatories fully eonyinced him that he was 
HOT? quite bereaved and childless. This was the 
last blow and the most severe ; it was long before 

he could resign himself to the imsearchable dis- 
pensations of Providence ; but time and religion 
had at last overcome all his repining feelings, — all 
disposition to question the goodness or wisdom of 
his Heavenly Father, and he was enabled to say, 
with sincerity, " Not my will, but thine, be done." 

But although Sir Charles was thus left childless, 
as years passed away, he at last found that he had 
those near to him for whom he felt an interest, 
and one in particidar who promised to deserve all 
his regard. This was his grand-nephew, Alexander 
Wilmot, who was the legal heir to the title and 
entailed property, — the son of a deceased nephew, 
who had fallen during the Peninsular war. 

On this boy Sir Charles had lavished those 

affections which it pleased Heaven that he should 
not bestow upon his own issue, and Alexander 
"Wilmot had gradually become as dear to him as it 
he had been his own child. Still the loss of his 
wife and children was ever in his memory, and as 
time passed on, painful feelings of hope and doubt 
were occasionally raised in Sir Charleses mind, 
from the occasional assertions of travellers, that 
all those did not perish who were supposed so to 
do when the Grosvenor was wrecked, and that, 
from the reports of the natives, some of them and 
o{ their descendants were still alive. It was a 
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paragrapli in the newspaper, containing a renewal 
of these assertions, which had attracted the atten- 
tion of Sir Charles, and which had put him in the 
state of agitation and uneasiness in which we have 
described him at the opening of this chapter. 

We left him in deep and painful thought, with 
the newspaper in his hands. His reveries were 
interrupted by the entrance of Alexander "VYilmot, 
who resided with him, being now twenty- two years 
of age, and having just finished his college educa- 
tion. Alexander Wilmot was a tall, handsome 
young man, very powerful in frame, and very 
partial to all athletic exercises ; he was the best 
rower and the best cricketer at Oxford, very fond 
of horses and hunting, and an excellent shot ; in 
character and disposition he was generous and 
amiable, frank in his manner, and obliging to 
his inferiors. Every one liked Alexander Wilmot, 
and he certainly deserved to be liked, for he never 
injured or spoke ill of anybody. Perhaps his most 
prominent fault was obstinacy ; but this was more 

shown in an obstinate courage and perseverance 
to conquer what appeared almost impossible, and 
at the greatr^st risk to himself; he was of that 
disposition that he would hardly get out of the 
way of a mad bull if it crossed his path, but risk 
his life probably, and to no purpose ; but there is 

no perfection in this world, and it was still less to 
be expected in a young man of only twenty-two 

years of age. 
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" Well, iincle, I 've conquered Kim," said Alex- 
ander, as he came into the room, very much heated 
with exercise. 

" Conquered whom, my boy ? " replied Sir 
Charles. 

" The colt ; I 've backed him, and he is now as 

gentle as a lamb ; but he fought hard for two 
hours at least." 

" Why should you run such risk, Alexander, 

when the horsebreaker would have broke him just 
asweU?" 

" But not so soon, uncle." 

** I did not know that you were in such want of 
a horse as to require such hurry ; I thought you 
had plenty in the stable." 

'* So I have, uncle, thanks to you, more than 
I can use ; but I like the pleasure — the excite- 
ment," 

** There you state the truth, my dear Alexander ; 
when you have lived as long as I have, you will 
find more pleasure in quiet and repose," replied 
Sir Charles, with a heavy sigh. 

*' Something has disturbed you, my dear uncle," 
said Alexander, going up to Sir Charles and 
taking his hand ; " what is it, sir ? " 

*' You are right, Alexander ; something has un- 
settled me, has called up painful feelings and 
reminiscences ; it is that paragraph in the news- 
paper." 

Alexander was now as subdued almost as hi? 



a 
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uncle ; he took a chair and quietly read the jjara- 
graph. 

Do you think that there is any foundation 
for this, my dear sir ? '' said he, after he had 
read it. 

" It is impossible to say, my dear boy ; it may 
be sOj it has often been asserted before. The 

French traveller Le Vaillant states that he re- 
ceived the same information, but was prevented 
from ascertaining the truth ; other travellers have 
subsequently given similar accounts. You may 
easily credit the painful anxiety which is raised in 
my mind when I read such a statement as this. I 
think I see my poor Elizabeth, the wife or slave to 
some wild savage ; her children, merciful Heaven ! 
my grandchildren, growing up as the brutes of 
the field, in ignorance and idolatry. It is torture, 
my dear Alexander — absolute torture, and requires 
long prayer and meditation to restore my mind to 
its usual tone, and to enable me to bow to the dis- 
pensations of the Divine will." 

" Although I have long been acquainted with 
the general statement, my dear uncle, respecting 
the loss of the ship, I have never yet heard any 
such details as would warrant this apprehension of 
yours. It is generally supposed that all perished, 
perished indeed most miserably, except the few men 
who made their way to the Cape, and returned to 
England." 

" Such was the supposition, my dear boy, but 
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subsequent reports have to a certain degree con- 
tradicted it, and there is reason to believe that all 
did not perish who were accounted as dead. If 
you have nothing particularly to engage you at 
this moment, I will enter into a detail of what did 
occur, and of the proofs that the fate of a large 
portion, among which that of your axmt Elizabeth, 
was never ascertained." 

" If it will not be too painful to you, my dear 
uncle, I will most gladl}^ hear it." 

**I will not dwell longer upon it than is neces- 
sary, Alexander ; believe me the subject is too dis- 
tressing, but I wish you to know it also, and then 
to give me your opinion. You are of course aware 
that it was on the coast of CafFraria, to the south- 
ward of Port Natal, that the Grosvenor was wreck- 
ed. She soon divided and went to pieces, but by 
a sudden — I know not that I can say a fortunate 

change of wind, yet such was the will of Heaven, 
■the whole of the crew and passengers (with the 
exception of sixteen who had previously attempted 
to gain the shore by a hawser, and one man who 
was left on board in a state of intoxication) were 

all safely landed, even to the little children who 
were coming home in the vessel ; among whom 

was my poor Elizabeth." 

Alexander made no observation when Sir Charlefl 
paused for a while : the latter then continued : 

" By the time that they had all gained the 
shore, the day v/as far spent ; the natives, who 
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were of the Caffre race, and who had been busy in 
obtaining all the iron that they could from the 
mainmast, which had drifted on shore, left the 
beach at dark. The wretched sufferers lighted 
fires, and having collected some casks of beef and 
flour, and some live stocky they remained on the 
rocks during that night. The next morning the 
captain proposed that they should make their way 
to Cape Town, the Dutch settlement, to which they 
all unanimously consented ; certainly a most wild 
proposition, and showing very little judgment." 

" Could they have done otherwise, my dear 
uncle?" 

" ]\lost certainly ; they knew that they were in 
a country of lawless savages, who had already 
come down and taken by force everything that 
they could lay their hands upon. The captain 
calculated that they would reach Cape Town in 
sixteen or seventeen days. How far his calcula- 
tion was correct, is proved by the fact that those 

who did reach it at last were one hundred and 
seventeen days on their journey. But even admit- 
ting that the distance could have been performed 
in the time stated by the captain, the very idea of 
attempting to force their way through a country 
inhabited by savage people, with such a number 
of helpless women and children, and without any 

arras for their defence, was indeed an act of follv 
and madness, as it eventually proved." 
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" "Wliat tlien should have been their plan : 

" Observe, Alexander, the ship was wrecked not 

a cable's length from the shore, firmly fixed upon 

a reef of rocks upon which she had been thrown ; 

the water was smooth, and there was no difficulty 

in their communication. The savages, content 

with plundering whatever was washed on shore, 

had to the time of their quitting the rocks left 
them uninjured. They might have gone on board 

again, have procured arms to defend themselves 
and the means of fortifying their position against 
any attempt of the savages, who had no other 
weapons but assaguays or spears, and then might 
have obtained the provisions and other articles 
necessary for their support. Armed as they might 

have been, and numerous as they were, for tliere 
were one hundred and fifty souls on board at the 
time of the wreck, they might have protected 
themselves until they had built boats or small 
vessels out of the timber of the wreck ; for all 

their carpenters and blacksmiths were safely landed 
on shore with them. By taking this course they 
might have coasted along shore, and have arrived 
without difficulty at the Cape." 

" Most certainly, sir, it would have been the 
most judicious plan." 

*' The captain must have been very deficient in 
judgment to have acted as he did. He had every- 
thing to his hand — the means — the men to build 
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the boats — provisions, arms, sails, and corclns^e, 
and yet he threw all these chances away, and 
attempted to do what was impossible." 

" He was not one of those who were saved, I 
believe, sir?'' 

"1^0, he is one of those who have not been 

heard of; — but to proceed : — The first day of their 
march from the site of the wreck ought to have 
been a warning to them to turn back. The 
savages robbed them of everything and threw 
stones at them. A Dutchman of the name of 
Trout, who had fled to the Caflre country for some 
murder he had committed in the colony, fell in 
with them and told them the attempt was im- 
practicable, from the niunber of savage nations, 
the width of the rivers, the desert countries with- 
out water, and the number of wild beasts which 
they would encounter ; but still they were not 
persuaded, and went on to their destruction. They 
were not five miles from the wreck at that time, 
and might have returned to it before night." 

" May it not fairly be supposed that after such 
a dreadful shipwreck anything was considered 
preferable by the major portion of them, especially 
the passengers, to reembarking ? " 

" It may be so ; but still it was a feeling that 
was to be surmounted, and would have been, had 
they been counselled by a judicious leader ; for he 
might fairly have pointed out to them, — without re- 
embarkation, how are you to arrive in England? 
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" Very true, uncle. Pray continue ** 

" From the accounts given by the seamen who 

returned, before they had travelled a week they 
were attacked by a large party of natives, to whose 
blows and ill-treatment as they passed along they 
had hitherto submitted ; but as in this instance 
the natives appeared determined to massacre them, 
they resisted as well as they could, and, being 

nearly one hundred men in force, succeeded in 
driving them off, not without receiving many 
severe ^wounds. After a few days' more travelling, 
their provisions were all expended, and the sea- 
men began to murmur, and resolve to take care of 
themselves, and not to be encumbered with women 

and children. The consequence was, that forty* 
th.ree of the number separated from the rest, 

leaving the captain and all the male and female 
passengers and children (my dear EKzabeth among 
them), to get on as they could." 

" How cruel ! " 

" Yes ! but self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and I fear it is in vain to expect that 
persons not under the influence of religious prin- 
ciples wiU risk their lives, or submit to much self- 
denial, for the sake of alleviating the miseries of 
others. The reason given for this separation was, 
that it was impossible to procure food for so large 
a number, and that they would be more likely to 
obtain sustenance when divided. The party who 
thus proceeded in advance encountered the most 
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terrible difficulties ; they coasted along the sea- 
shore because they had no other food than the 
shell- fish found on the rocks ; they had continu- 
ally to cross rivers from a mile to two miles 
wide ; they were kept from their slumber by the 
wild beasts which prowled around them, and at 
length they endured so much from want of water^ 
that their sufferings were extreme. They again 
subdivided and separated, wandering they hardly 
knew where, exposed to a burning sun, without 
clothing and without food. One by one they sat 
down and were left behind to die, or to be de- 
voured by the wild beasts before they were dead. 
At last they were reduced to such extremity, that 
they proposed to cast lots for one to be killed to 
support the others ; they turned back on their 
route, that they might find the dead bodies of 
their companions for food. Finally, out of the 
whole crew, three or four, purblind and stagger- 
ing from exhaustion, craving for death, arrived at 
the borders of the colony, where they were kindly 
received and gradually recovered." 

" You now speak of the first party who sepa- 
rated from the captain and the passeng^^ij, do you 
not, uncle ? " 

" Yes." 

" And what became of the captain's party ? " 
" No tidings were heard of them ; their fate 
was unknown ; it was long supposed that they had 
all perished ; for if the sufferings of the seamen, 
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inured to toil and danger, had been so great, what 
chance was there for helpless women and children ? 
But after some years, there was a report that they 
had been saved, and were living with the savages. 
Le Yaillant first mentioned it, and then it died 
away and was not credited ; but since that, the 
reports of various travellers appear to give con- 
firmation to what Le Yaillant asserted. The para- 
graph you have now read in the newspaper has 
again renewed the assertion, and the parties from 
whom it proceeds are by all accounts worthy of 

credence. You may imagine, my dear boy, what 
a pang it gives me when I read these reports, — 
when I reflect that my poor girl, who was with 
that party, may at this moment be alive, may have 

returned to a state of barbarism, — the seeds of 
faith long dead in her bosom, — now changed to a 
wild untutored savage, loiowing no God." 

*' But, my dear uncle, allowing that my aunt is 
alive, she was not so young at the time of the 

wreck as to forget entirely what she had been 



taught." 

"That is possible ; but then her condition must 
be still more painful, or rather I should say must 
have been, for probably she is dead long before 
this, or if not dead, she must be a woman ad- 
vanced in life ; indeed, as you may observe in the 
account given by the traveller in the paragra h 
you have read, it speaks only of the descendants 
of those who were lost in the Grosvenor, llie 
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idea of my grandchildren having returned to a 

state of barbarism is painful enough ; I wish it 
were possible that I could discover the truth, for 

it is the uncertainty which so much distresses me. 
I have but a few years to live, Alexander ; I am a 
very old man, as you know, and may be sum- 
moned to-morrow or to-night, for we know not 
what a day may bring forth. If I were only cer- 
tain that my child had died, miserable as her 
death must have been, it would be happiness, to 
the idea that she was one of those whose descend- 
ants they speak of. If you knew how for the last 
thirty years this has preyed upon my mind, you 
would comprehend my anxiety on this account ; 
but God's will be done. Do not let me detain vou 

longer, Alexander; I should prefer being alone." 
Alexander, at this intimation, took the proffered 
hand of his grand-uncle in a reverential and feel- 
ing manner, and, without saying any more, quitted 
the room. 



CHAPTER II.. 

The conversation which he had had with hia 
grand-uncle made a very forcible impression upon 
Alexander Wilmot; it occasioned him to pass a 
very sleepless night, and he remained till nearly 
four o'clock turning it over in his mind. The loss 
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of the Grostenor Indiaman had occurred long 1>o- 
fore he was born ; lie was acquainted with the out- 
line of what had taken place, and had been told, 
when a child, that a relation of his family had 
perished ; but although the narrative had, at the 
time, made some impression upon his young mind, 
He had seldom, if ever, heard it spoken of since, 
and may have been said to have almost forgotten it. 
He was therefore not a little surprised when he 
found how great an influence it had upon his 
grand-uncle, who had never mentioned it to him 

before ; indeed it had escaped Alexander's memory 
that it was his grand-uncle's only surviving 
daughter who had been lost in the vessel. 

Alexander Wilmot was warmly attached to the 
old gentleman ; indeed, he would have been very 
xmgrateful if he had not been, for it was impos- 
sible that any one could have been treated with 

more kindness and liberality than he was by Sir 
Charles. It was but the week before, that he had 
expressed a wish to travel on the continent, and 
Sir Charles had immediately given his consent 
that he should remain abroad, if he pleased, for 
two years. "Wlien he approved, however, of Alex- 
ander's plans, he had made a remark as to his own 
age and infirmity, and the probable chance that 
they might not meet again in this world ; and this 
remark of his grand-uncle left such an impression 
upon Alexander, that he almost repented having 
made the request, and had been ever since in a 
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State of indecision as to whether he should avail 
himself of his grand-uncle'a kindness and disregard 

of self, shown towards him in thus having granted 
his permission. 

The conversation with Sir Charles had brought 
up a new idea in his mind ; he had witnessed the 
anxiety and longing which his good old relation 
had shown about the fate of his daughter ; he had 
heard from his own lips how long the ignorance ol 
her fate had preyed upon his mind, and that to be 
satisfied on this point was the one thing wantin 






to enable the old man to die happy, — to perinit 
him to say with sincerity, " Lord, now lettest thou 

thy servant depart in peace." Why, then, should 
he not go to discover the truth ? It would not, 

perhaps, occupy him so long as the two years of 
travelling on the continent, which had been con- 
sented to by his grand-uncle, and, instead of travel- 
ling for his own pleasure, he might be the means 
of satisfying the mind and quieting the anxiety of 

one who had been so kind to him. Indeed, lie 
should actually prefer a journey into the interior 
of Africa to a mere sojourn of some time on the 
continent ; the very peril and danger, the antici- 
pation of distress and hardship, were pleasing to 
his high and courageous mind, and before he loll 
asleep Alexander had made up his mind that lie 
would propose the expedition, and if he could 
obtain his uncle's permission would proceed upon 

it forthwith. Having come to this resolution, hcj 

c 
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fell flist asleep and dreamed away, till eight o'clock 
hi the morning, that he was hunting elephants 
and ha-N-ing hand-to-hand conflicts with every 
variety of beast with which, he had peopled Africa 
in his fancy. l\Tien ho was called up in the 
morning, he found his determination of the night 

befoi'e rather strengthened than otherwise, and 
accordingly, after breakfast was over, he opened 
the subject, 

" My dear sir/' said he to Sir Charles, " you 
were kind enough to give me your permission to 
travel on the continent for two years." 

*' I did do so, Alexander ; it is natural at your 
age that you should wish to see the world, and you 
have my full permission. When do you think of 

starting ? " 

" That depends upon circumstances, sir, and I 
must be altogether guided by you ; to tell you the 
truth, I do not think that one sees much of the 
world by following in the beaten track made by so 
many of our countrymen." 

*' There I agree with you ; in the present high 
state of civilizatio'n there will be found little or no 

■ 

diiference in the manners and customs of people ; 
in the courts, none ; very little in the best society, 

in which you will of course mix ; and not so very 
much as people may imagine among the mass of 
population ; but the scenery of the countries and 

the remains of ancient times are still interesting, 

and will afford pleasure ; it must be your owu 
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reflections and comments upon what jo\l see which 
must make it profitable ; most people, however, 
travel from the love of change, added to the love 
of excitement." 

" I grant it, sir, and I do not mean to say but 
that I should receive much pleasure from a conti- 
nental tour ; perhaps I may add that I should 
derive more profit if I were to delay it till I am a 
little older and a little wiser ; do you not think so ? " 

" I certainly do, Alexander. What then ? do 
you propose remaining in England for the pre- 
sent ? — if so, I am sure it is on my account, and I 
am very grateful to you for your sacrifice." 

** If you wish it, sir, I will undoubtedly remain 
in England ; at all events, if I do not go else- 
where. I have abandoned my continental tour 
for the present ; but I have another proposal to 
make, which I hope will meet with your appro- 
bation." 

" Why, my dear Alexander, on what expedition 
would you now proceed ? Do you wish to A'isit 
the United States or South America ? " 

" 1^0, sir ; I wish to make a voyage of still more 
interest — I wish to go to Africa, — that is, to em- 
bark for the Cape of Good Hope, and from thence 
proceed to the northward, to ascertain, if possible, 
what now is a source of sad disquiet to you, the 
actual fate of those who were wrecked in the 

Grosvevor, and have not since been heard of with 
any degree of certainty." 

c 2 
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Sir Charles was for a time silent. He pressed 
his hands to his forehead ; at last he removed them, 
and said, — " I cannot, much as I wish it, no, — I 
cannot consent, my dear boy ; the danger will be 
too great. You must not risk your life. It is 

very kind of you — very kind ; but no, it must 

not be." 

" Indeed, sir, I think, on reflection, you will 

alter your mind. As for danger — what danger 
can there be when missionaries are permitted to 
form their stations, and reside uninjured among the 
very savages who were so hostile when the Grosve- 
7ior was lost ? The country, which was then a 
desert, is now inhabited by Europeans, within 200 
miles of the very spot where the Grosvenor was 
wrecked. The continual emigration since the Cape 
has fallen imder British government, and the zeal 
01 those wbo have braved all dangers to make 
known the Word of God to the heathen and 
idolater, have in forty years made such an altera- 
tion, that I see no more danger in the mission 
which I propose than I do in a visit to Naples ; 
and as for time, I have every reason to expect that 
I shall be back sooner than in the two years which 

\'OTi have proposed for my stay on the continent." 

*' But if some accident were to happen to you, I 
should never forgive myself for having given my 
consent, and the few days that are left to me would 

be rendered miserable." 

** My dear sir, we are in the hands of God ; and 
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(short-sighted as we are) in running away from 
danger, as often run into it. What we call an 
accident, the fall of a brick or a stone, the upsetting 
of a vehicle, anything however trivial or seem- 
ingly improbable, may summon us away when we 
least expect it : * In the midst of life we are in 
death,' and that death I may meet by staying in 
this country, which I might have avoided by going 
on this expedition. Difficulties may arise, and 
some danger there may be, I admit ; but when 
prepared to encounter both, we are more safe than 
when, in fancied security, we are taken unawares. 
Do not, I entreat you, sir, refuse me this favour ; 

I have considered well, and shall be most unhappy 
if I am not permitted to obtain the information 

for you which you have so much at heart. Let 
my travels be of some advantage to you as well as 
to myself. Do not refuse, I entreat you." 

"You are a good boy, Alexander, and your 
kindness makes me still more unwilKng to part 
with you, I hardly know what to say. Let us 
drop the subject for the present ; we will talk of it 
to-morrow or next day. I must have time for 
reflection." 

Alexander Wilmot did not fail to renew his 

entreaties on the following day, but could not 
gain Sir Charles's consent. He was not, however, 
discouraged. He had taken from the library all 
the works he could find relative to Southern Africa, 
and continually enforcing his arguments by quotas 
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tions from various authors, all tending to prore 
that lie might travel through the country without 
much risk, if he took proper precautions, his 
grand-uncle's objections grew daily more feeble, 
and at last Sir Charles gave his unwilling consent. 
In the mean time, tlie books which Alexander had 
read had produced a great effect upon him. When 
he first proposed the mission, it was more from a 
feeling of gratitude towards his old relative than 
any other, but now he was most anxious to go on 

his o^Yn. account. The narratives of combats with 
wild beasts, the quantity and variety of game to 
be found, and the continual excitement which 
would be kept up, inflamed his imagination and 
his love of field sports, and he earnestly requested 
to be permitted to depart immediately, pointing 
out to Sir Charles that the sooner he WQ^t away, 
the sooner he would be back again. This last 
argument was not without its weight, and Alex- 
ander was allowed to make every preparation for 
his journey. Inquiries were made, and a passage 
secured on board of a free-trader, which was to 
touch at the Cape, and in six weeks from the time 

that the subject had been brought up, Alexander 
Wilmot took leave of his grand-uncle. 

*' May God bless you, sir, and keep you well tiU 
my return," said Alexander, pressing his hand. 

" May the Lord protect you, my dear boy, and 
allow you to return and close my eyes," replied 
Sir Charles, with much emotion. 
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Before night Alexander Wilmot was in Londor., 
from thence he hastened down to Portsmouth to 
embark. The next day, the Siirjyrise weighed 
anchor and ran through the Needles, and before 
the night closed in was well down the Channel, 
standing before the wind, with studding-sails 
below and aloft. 



CHAPTER III. 



A MELANCHOLY feeling clouded the features of 
Alexander Wilmot as, on the following morning, 
the vessel, under a heavy press of sail, was fast 

leaving the shores of his native country. He 
remained on the poop of the vessel with his eyes 

fixed upon the land, which every moment became 

more indistinct. His thoughts may easily be 

imamned. Shall I ever see that land ao^ain ? Shall 
I ever return, or shall my bones remain in Africa, 
perhaps not even buried, but bleaching in the 

desert ? And if I do return, shall I find mv old 
relation still alive, or called away, loaded as he is 
■v\'ith years, to the silent tomb ? We are in the 
hands of a gracious God. His will be done. 

Alexander turned awav, as the land had at last 
become no longer visible, and found a young man 
of about his own age standing close to him, and 
apparently as much lost in reverie as he had been. 
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As ia turning round Alexander brushed against 
liim, he thought it right to apologize for the unin- 
tentional act, and this occasioned a conversation. 

"I believe^ sir/' said the other party, who was 
a tall, spare, slight-built man, with a dark com- 
plexion, '^ that we were both indulging in similar 
thoughts as we took leave of our native shores. 

Every Englishman does the same, and indeed every 
true lover of his country, let the coxmtry be what 
it will. We find the feeling as strong in the 
savage as in the enlightened ; it is universal. In- 
deed, we may fairly say that it extends lower- 
down to the brute species, from their love of 
localities." 

" Very true, sir," replied Alexander ; " but with 

brutes, as you say, it is merely the love of locality ; 
with men, I trust, the feeling is more generous 
and noble." 

"So it ought to be, or else why are we so much 
more nobly endowed ? This is not your first 
voyage, I presume?" continued the stranger. 

" Indeed, it is," said Alexander ; " I never was 
out of England, or on board of a vessel, before 
yesterday." 

*' I should have imagined otherwise," remarked 

his companion : " the other passengers are all 
suffering from sea- sickness, while you and I only 

are on the deck. I presumed, therefore, that you 
had been afloat before." 

** I did feel very giddy yesterday evening," 
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observed Alexander, "but this morning I have no 
unpleasant sensation whatever, I believe that 
some people do not suffer at sea." 

"A very few; but it appears that you are one 
of those most fortunate, for by experience I know 
how painful and distressing the sickness is for 

some time. Breakfast will soon be ready ; do you 
think that you can eat any ?" 

" Yes, a little — not much ; a cup of tea or 
coffee," replied Alexander ; " but I cannot say 
that I have ray usual appetite. What bird is that 

which skims along the water ? " 

" It is the procellariuSf as we naturalists call it, 
but in English, the stormy petrel ; its presence 
denotes rough weather coming on." 

" Then I wish it had not made its appearance/* 
said Alexander^ laughing ; " for with rough 
weather, there will of course be more motion in the 
vessel, and I feel the motion too much already." 

" I think if you eat your breakfast (although 
without appetite), and keep on deck, you may 
get over any further indisposition," replied the 
stranger. 

" Have we many passengers on board ? " 

" No; nine or ten, which is considered a small 
number, at least by the captain, who was com- 
plaining of his ill-luck. They are mostly females 
and children. There is a Cape gentleman who 
has long resided in the colony, and is now return- 
iaf^ there. I have had some conversation with 
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him, and he appears a very intelligent person. 
But here is the steward coming aft, to let us know 
that breakfast is ready." 

The person who had thus conversed with Alex- 
ander Wilmot was a ]Mr. Swinton, who, as he had 
accidentally observed, w^as a naturalist ; he was a 
person of some independent property, whose 
ardour for science had induced him to eno-ag^e in 
no profession, being perfectly satisfied with his in- 
come, which was sufficient for his wants and to 
enable him to follow up his favourite study. He 
was now on his passage to the Cape of Good Hope, 
with no other object than to examine the natural 
productions of that country, and to prosecute his 

researches in science there, to a greater extent than 

had hitherto been practicable. 

Before they had arrived at Madeira, at which 
island the ship remained three days to take in 
wine and fresh provisions, a great intimacy had 
been established between Alexander and ]\Ir. 
Swinton, although as yet neither knew the cause 
of the other's voyage to the Cape ; they were both 
too delicate to make the inquiry, and waited till 
the other should of his own accord impart his 
reasons. 

We have mentioned that there were other pas- 
sengers, one of whom was a gentleman who resided 
in Cape Town, and w^ho held a lucrative situation 
under the government. He was an elderly gentle- 
man, of about sixty years of age, of a very benign 
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and prepossessing appearance ; and it so happened 
that Alexander found out, on looking over liis 
letters of introduction when at anchor at Madeira, 
that he possessed one to this gentleman. This of 
course he presented at once, although they were 
already on intimate terms ; and this introduction 

made Mr. Fairburn (for such was his name) take 
an immediate interest in his welfare, and also 
warranted his putting the question, as to what were 
Alexander's views and intentions in visiting the 
Cape : for Mr. Fairburn knew from the letter 
that lie was heir to Sir Charles Wilmot, and there- 
fore that he was not likely to be going out as a 
speculator or emigrant. 

It hardly need be said that Alexander made no 
hesitation in confiding to one who could so mate- 
rially assist him in the object of his voyage. 

The other passengers were three young ladies 
bound to their friends in India, and a lady re- 
turning with her two marriageable daughters to 
rejoin her husband, who was a colonel in the 
Bengal army. They were all pleasant people, the 
young ladies very lively^ and on the whole the 
cabin of the Surprise contained a very agreeable 
party ; and soon after they left Madeira, they had 
fine weather, smooth water, and everything that 
could make a voyage endurable. 

The awnings were spread, chairs brought up, 
and the major portion of the day was spent upon 
the quarter-deck and poop of the vessel, which for 
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many days liad been running down before the 
trade-winds, intending to make Rio, and there lay 
ill a supply of fresh provisions for the remainder 
of her voyage. 

One morning, as Alexander and Mr. Fairburn 
were sitting together, Alexander observed- 

*' You have passed many years at the Cape, Mr. 
Fairburn, have you not ? " 

*'Yes; I was taken prisoner when returning 
from India, and remained a year in Cape Town 
during the time that it was in the hands of the 
Dutch ; I was about to be sent home as a prisoner 
to Holland, and was embarked on board of one 
of the vessels in Saldanha Bay, when they were 
attacked by the English. Afterwards, when the 
English captured the Cape, from my long residence 
in, and knowledge of, the country, I was offered a 
situation, which I accepted: the colony was re- 
stored to the Dutch, and I came home. On its 
second capture I was again appointed, and have 
been there almost ever since." 

" Then you are well acquainted with the history 
of the colony ? " 

" I am, certainly, and if you wish it, shall be 

happy to give you a short account of it," 

" It will give me the greatest pleasure, for I 

must acknowledge that I know but little, and that 

I have gleaned from the travels which I have run 

through very hastily." 

" I think it was in the year 1652 that the Dutch 
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decided upon making a settlement at the Cape. 
The aborigines, or natives, who inhabited that 
part of the country about Cape Town, were the 
Hottentots, a mild, inoflPensive people, living wholly 
upon the produce of their cattle ; they were not 
agriculturists, but possessed large herds of cattle, 
sheep, and goats, which ranged the extensive 
pastures of the country. The history of the found- 
ing of one colony is, I fear, the history of most, if 
not all — commencing in doing all that is possible 

to obtain the good- will of the people until a firm 
footing has been obtained in the land, and then 
treating them with barbarity and injustice. 

" The Hottentots, won over by kindness and 
presents, thought it of little consequence that 
strangers should possess a small portion of their 
extensive territory, and willingly consented that 
the settlement should be made. They, for the 
first time in their lives, tasted what proved the 
cause of their ruin and subsequent slavery — tobacco 
and strong liquors. These two poisons, offered 
gratuitously, till the poor Hottentots had acquired 
a passion for them, then became an object of 
barter — a pipe of tobacco or a glass of brandy was 
the price of an ox ; and thus daily were the colon- 
ists becoming enriched, and the Hottentots poor, 

" The colony rapidly increased, until it was so 
strong, that the governor made no ceremony of 

seizing upon such land as the government wished 
to retain or to give away ; and the Hottentots soon 
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discovered that not only tiieir cattle, but the means 
of feeding tiiem, were taken from them. Eventu- 
ally, they were stripped of everything except their 
passion for tobacco and spirits, which they could 
not get rid of. Unwilling to leave the land of their 
forefathers, and seemg no other way of procuring 
the means of intoxication which they coveted, 
they sold themselves and their services to the 
white colonists, content to take care of those herds 
which had once been their own, and to lead them 
out to pasture on the very lands which had once 
been their birthright." 

" Did they then become slaves ? " inquired 
Alexander. 

" No ; although much worse treated, they never 
were slaves, and I wish to point that out ; but they 
became a sort of feudal property of the Dutch, 
compelled to hire themselves out, and to work for 
them upon nominal wages, which they seldom or 
never received, and liable to every species of harsh 
treatment and cruelt}^, for which they could obtain 
no redress. Yet still they were not bought and 
sold as w^ere the slaves \vhich were subsequently 
introduced into the colony from the east coast of 
Africa and Madagascar. The position of the 
slaves •was, in my opinion, infinitely superior, 
merely from the self-interest of the owner, who 
would not kill or risk the life of a creature for 

whom he had paid two or three hundred rix- 
dollars ; whereas, the Dutch boors, or planters, 
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thought little of the life of a Hottentot. If the 
cattle ^yere to be watched where lions were plenti- 
ful, it was not a slave who had charge of them, 
but a Hottentot, as he had cost nothing, and the 
planter could procure another. In short, the life 
of a Hottentot was considered as of no lvalue, and 
there is no denying that they were shot by their 
masters or employers upon the most trifling 
offence." 

" How dreadful ! but did the Dutch goyernment 
suffer this?" 

*' They could not well help it, and therefore were 
compelled to wink at it ; the criminals were be- 
yond its reach. But now I will proceed to give 
you some further insight, by describing the Dutch 
boors, or planters, who usurped and stood in the 
shoes of the poor Hottentots. 

" The Dutch government seized upon aU the 
land belonging to the Hottentots, and gave it 
away in grants to their own countrymen, who now 
became herdsmen, and possessed of a large quantity 
of cattle ; they also cultivated the ground to a 
certain extent romid about their habitations. As 
the colon}^ increased, so did the demand for land, 
until the whole of the country that was worth 
having was disposed of as far as to the country of 
the Caffres, a fine warlike race, of whom we will 
gpeak hereafter. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the whole of the Hottentot tribes be- 
came serfs to the soil. Some few drove away 
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their cattle to the northward, out of reach of the 
Dutch, to the borders of the Caffre land ; others, 
deprived of their property, left the plains, and took 

to the mountains, living by the chase and by 
plunder. This portion were termed boshmen, or 
bushmen, and have still retained that appellation : 
living in extreme destitution, sleeping in caves, 

constantly in a state of starvation, they soon 
dwindled down to a very diminutive race, and 
have continued so ever since, 

" The Dutch boors, or planters, who lived in the 
mterior, and far away from Cape Town, had many 
enemies to contend with : they had the various 
beasts of the forest, from the lion to the jackal, 

which devastated their flocks and herds, and also 
these bushmen, who lived upon plunder. Con- 
tinually in danger, they were never without their 
muskets in their hands, and they and their de- 
scendants became an athletic, powerful, and bulky 
race, courageous, and skilled in the use of fire- 
arms, but at the same time cruel and avaricious 
to the highest degree. The absolute power they 
possessed over the slaves and Hottentots demo- 
ralized them, and made them tyrannical and blood- 
thirsty. At too great a distance from the seat of 
government for its power to reach them, they 
defied it, 'and knew no law but their own imperi- 
ous wills, acknowledging no authority, — guilty of 
every crime openly, and caxeless of detection." 
" I certainly have read of great cruelty on the 
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part of these Dutch boors, but I had no itlea of 
the extent to which it was carried/' 

"The origin was in that greatest of all curses, 

slavery ; nothing demoralizes so much. These 
boors had been brought up with the idea that a 
Hottentot, a bushman, or a Caff're were but as 
the mere brutes of the field, and they have treated 
them as such. They would be startled at the idea 
of murdering a white man, but they will execute 
wholesale slaughter among these poor natives, and 

think they have committed no crime. But the 
ladies are coming up, and we shall be interrupted, 
so I will not task your patience any more to-day. 
I shall therefore conclude what I may term part 
the first of my little history of the Cape colony.*' 



CHAPTER lY. 

Alexander "Wilmot was too much pleased with 
Mr. Swinton not to cultivate his acquaintance, 
and they soon became very intimate. The convers- 
ation often turned upon Mr. Swinton's favourite 
study, that of natural history. 

" I confess myself wholly ignorant of the sub- 
ject," observed Alexander one day, "though I feel 
that it mu^t be interesting to those who study it ; 
indeed, when I have walked through the museums, 
I have often wished that I had some one m^ar >vhtt 
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could explain to me what I wislipd to know and 
was jDuzzled about. But it appears to me that the 
study of natural history is such an immense un- 
dertaking if you comprehend all its branches. Let 
me see, — there is botany, mineralogy, and geology 
— these are included, are they not ? " 

*' Most certainly," replied Mr. Swinton, laugh- 
ing ; *' and j)^i'haps the three most interesting 
branches. Then you have zoology, or the study of 
animals, ornithology for birds, entomology for in- 
sects, conchology for shells, ichthyology for fishes ; 
all very hard names, and enough to frighten a 
young beginner. But I can assure you, a know- 
ledge of these subjects, to an extent sufficient to 
create interest and afford continual amusement, is 

very easily acquired/' 

" * The proper study of mankind is man,' says 
the poet,'' — observed Alexander, smiling. 

*' Poets deal in fiction, Mr. AVilmot," replied 

]V[r. Swinton ; "to study man is only to study his 

inconsistencies and his aberrations from the right 

path, which the free-will permitted to him induces 

him to follow ; but in the study of nature, you 

witness the directing power of the Almighty, who 

guides with an unerring hand, and who has so 

wonderfully apj)ortioned out to all animals the 

means of their providing for themselves. Not 

only the external, but the inward structure of 

animals, shows such variety, and ingenuity to sur- 
mount ail difficulties; and to afford them all the 
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enjoyment their nature is capable of, that efter 
every examination you rise with increased aston- 
ishment and admiration at the condescension and 
goodness of the Master Hand, thus to calculate 
and provide for the necessities of the smallest 
insect ; and you are compelled to exclaim with the 
Psalmist, ' God, how manifold are thy works ; 
in wisdom hast thou made them all ! ' " 

You certainly do put the study in a new and 
most pleasurable light," replied Alexander. 

" The more you search into nature, the more 
wonderful do you find her secrets, and, by the aid 
of chemistry, we are continually making new dis- 
coveries. Observe, Mr. Wilmot," said Swinton, 

picking up a straw which had been blo>vn by the 

wind on the quarter-deck, " do you consider that 
there is any analogy between this straw and the 
flint in the lock of that gun ? " 

" Certainly, I should imagine them as opposite 
particles of nature as well might be." 

" Such is not the case. This piece of wheat- 
straw contains more than sixty per cent, of silica 
or flint in its composition ; so that, although a 
vegetable, it is nearly two-thirds composed of the 
hardest mineral substance we know of. You would 
scarcely believe that the fibres of the root of this 
plant were capable of dissolving, feeding upon, 

and digesting such a hard substance; but so it is." 
" It is very wonderful." 
^* It is, but it is not a solitary instance ; the 

D 2 
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phosphate of lime, which is the chief component 
part of the bones of animals, is equally sought by 
plants, dissolved in the same manner, and taken 
into their bodies ; barley and oats have about 
thirty per cent, of it in their composition, and 
most woods and plants have more or less." 

" I am less surprised at that than I am with the 
flint, which appears almost incomprehensible." 

*' Nothing is impossible with God; there is a 
rush in Holland which contains much more silex 
than the wheat-straw, and it is employed by the 
Dutch to polish wood and brass, on that very ac- 
count. We know but little yet, but we do know 
that mineral substances are found in the composi- 
tion of most living animals, if not all ; indeed, the 

colouring- matter of the blood "^.s an oxide and 

phosphate of iron." 

** I can now understand why you are so enthu- 
siastic in the science, Mr. Swinton, and I regret 
much that the short time which will be occupied 
in the remainder of our voyage will not enable 
me to profit as I should wish by your conversation ; 

for when we arrive at the Cape, I fear our pursuits 
will lead us different ways." 

" I presume they will, for I am about to pene- 
trate as far as possible into the interior of the 

country," replied Mr. Swinton, " which of course 
is not your intention." 

" Indeed, but it is," replied Alexander ; " I am 
about to do the same, although perhaps not in the 
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same direction. May I ask your intended route, 
if not too inquisitive ? '' 

*' !N^ot at all ; I can hardly say m^^self. I shall 
be guided by the protection I may fall in with^ 
Africa is a wide field for science, and I can hardly 
go anywhere without being well rewarded for my 
lournev ; and I will say, that should it meet both 
our views, I should be very glad if we were to 
travel in company." 

Mr. Eairburn, who had come on deck, had been 

standing close to them at the latter portion of the 
conversation, and made the observation — 

*' I think it would be a very good plan if Mr. 
Swinton would venture to go where you are bound, 
Mr. Wilmot, but you can talk of that another day, 
when you have been longer together. There is 
nothing that requires more deliberation than the 
choice of a travelling companion ; any serious im- 
perfection of temper may make a journey very 
miserable, IS^ow, Wilmot, if you are tired of 
natural history, and wish to change it for the 
painful history of human nature, I am ready to 
continue my observations." 

"With great pleasure, sir." 

** I hope you have no objection to my reaping 
the benefit also ? " said Mr. Swinton. 

** Oh, most certainly not," replied INIr. Fairburn, 
" although I fear you will not gain much informa- 
tion, as you have been at the Cape before. In 
a former conversation with Mr. Wilmot I have 
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pointed out the manner in which the Cape was 
first settled, and how the settlers had gradually 
reduced the original possessors of the land to a 
state of serfdom ; I will now continue. 

" The Dutch boors, as they increased their 
wealth in cattle, required more pasture, and were 
now occupying the whole of the land south of the 
Caffre country : the CafFres are wild, courageous 
savages, whose wealth consists chiefly in cattle, 
but in some points they may be considered supe- 
rior to the Hottentots. 

" The weapon of the Hottentot may be said 
-to be the bow and arrow, but the Caffre scorns this 
warfare, or indeed any treachery ; his weapons are 
his assaguay, or spear, and his shield ; he fights 
openly and bravely. The Caffres also cultivate 
their land to a certain extent, and are more cleanly 
and civilized. The boors on the Caffre frontier 
were often plundered by the bushmen, and perhaps 
occasionally by some few of the Caffres who were 
in a lawless state on the frontier ; but if any com- 
plaint was made to the Caffre chiefs, every redress 
in their power was given : this, however, did not 
suit the Dutch boors. 

" They had entered the Caffre country, and had 
perceived that the Caffres possessed large herds of 
cattle, and their avarice pointed out to them how 
much easier it would be to grow rich by taking 
the cattle of the Caffres than by rearing them 

themselves. If the bushmen stole a few head of 
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cattle, complaints were immediately forwarded to 

Cape Town, and permission asked to raise a forcej 
and recover them from tKe Caffres. 

" The force raised was termed a Commayido , and 
was composed of all the Dutch boors and their 
servants, well armed and mounted : these would 
make an incursion into the Caffre territory, and 

because a few head of cattle had been stolen by 
parties unknown, they would pour down upon th 
Caffres, who had but their assaguays to oppose to 
destructive fire-arms, set the kraals or villages in 
flames, murder indiscriminately man, woman, and 
child, and carry off, by way of indemnification for 
some trifling loss, perhaps some twenty thousand 
head of cattle belonging to the Caffres. 

*' The Caffres, naturally indignant at such out- 
rage and robbery, made attacks upon the boors to 
recover the cattle, but with this difference between 
the Christian boor and the untutored savage ; the 
boors murdered women and children wantonly, the 
Caffres never harmed them, and did not even kill 
men, if they could obtain possession of their pro- 
perty without bloodshed." 

" But how could the Dutch government permit 
such atrocities ? " 

"The representations made to the government 
Avere believed, and the order was given in conse- 
quence. It is true that afterwards the government 
attempted to put a stop to these horrors, but the 
boors were beyond their control ; and in one in 
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stance in which the home government had insisted 
that punishment should be inflicted for some more 
than common outrage on the part of the boors, the 
Cape governor returned for answer, that he could 
not venture to do as they wished, as the system 
was so extensive and so common, that all the prin- 
cipal people in the colony were implicated, and 
would have to be punished. 

*' Such was therefore the condition of the colony 
at the time that it fell into the possession of the 
English — the Hottentots serfs to the land, and 
treated as the beasts of the field ; the slave-trader 
supplying slaves ; and continual war carried on 

between the boors and the Caflres/' 

'* I trust that our government soon put an end 
to such barbarous iniquities.^ 

*' That was not so easy ; the frontier boors rose 

in arms against the English government, and the 
Hottentots, who had been so long patient, now 
fled and joined the CafFres. These people made a 
combined attack upon the frontier boors, burnt 
their houses to the ground, carried off the cattle, 
and possessed themselves of their arms and ammu- 
nition. The boors rallied in great force ; another 
combat took place, in which the Hottentots and 
Caffres were victorious, killing the leader of the 
boors, and pursuing them with great slaughter, till 
they were stopped by the advance of the English 
troops. But I cannot dwell long upon this period 
of the Cape history ; these wars continued until the 
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natives, throwing themselves upon the protection of 
the Engh'sh, were induced to lay down their arms, 
and the Hottentots to return to their former masters. 
The colony was then given up to the Dutch, and 
remained with them until the year 1806, Avhen it 
was finally annexed to the British empire. The 
Dutch had not learned wisdom from what had 
occurred : thev treated the Hottentots worse than 
before, maiming them and even murdering them 
in their resentment, and appeared to defy the 

British government ; but a change was soon to take 
place." 

" Not before it was necessary, at all events, 
said Alexander. 

** It was by the missionaries chiefly that thia 

change was brought about ; they had penetrated 
into the interior, and saw with their own eyes the 
system of cruelty and rapine that was carried on ; 

they wrote home accounts, which were credited, 
and which produced a great alteration. To the 
astonishment and indignation of the boors, law 
was introduced where it had always been set at 
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defiance ; they were told that the life of a Hot- 
tentot was as important in the eye of God, and in 
the eye of the law, as that of a Dutch boor, and 
that the government would hold it as such. Thus 
was the first blow struck ; but another and a 
heavier was soon to fall upon those who had so long 
sported with the lives of their fellow-creatures. 
The press was called to the aid of the Hottentot^ 
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dnd a work publislied by a missionary rousecl tlie 
attention of the public at home to their situation. 
Their cause was plcade^ in the House of Commons, 
and the Hottentot was emancipated for ever." 

" Thank God ! " exclaimed Alexander ; " my 
blood has been boiling at the description which 
you have been giving. Now, when I hear that 
the poor Hottentot is a free man, it will cool down 
again.'* 

" Perhaps it will be as well to leave off just now, 
Mr. Wilmot," said Mr. Fairburn ; " we will renew 

our conversation to-morrow, if wind and weather 
permit, as the seamen say." 



CHAPTER V. 

The next day the ship was off Rio, and imme- 
diately sent her boats for provisions and supplies ; 
the passengers did not land, as the captain stated 
that he would not stay an hour longer than was 
necessary, and on the second evening after their 
arrival they again made sail for the Cape. 

The gulls were flying in numbers astern of the 
ship, darting down and seizing everything edible 
which was thrown overboard, and the conversation 
turned upon aquatic birds. 

" What difference is there in the feathers of 
aquatic birds and others?" inquired Alexander: 
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" a hen, or any land bird, if it falls into the water, 
18 drowned as soon as its feathers are saturated 
with the water." 

*' There is, I believe, no difference in the feathers 
of the birds/^ replied Mr. Swinton ; " but all 

aquatic birds are provided with a small reservoir, 

containing oil, with which they anoint their 
feathers, which renders them water-proof. If you 
will watch a duck pluming and dressing itself, you 
will iind it continually turns its bill round to the 
end of its back, just above the insertion of the 
tail ; it is to procure this oil, which, as it dresses 
its feathers that they may carefully overlap each 
other, it smears upon them so as to render them im- 
penetrable to the water ; but this requires frequent 
renewal, or the duck would be drowned as well as 
the hen." 

" How long can a sea-bird remain at sea ? " 
" I should think not very long, although it haa 
been supposed otherwise ; but we do not know 
so much of the habits of these birds as of 
others." 

" Can they remain long under water ? " 
" The greater portion of them cannot ; ducks 
and that class, for instance. Divers can remain 
some time ; but the birds that remain the longest 
xmder water are the semi-aquatic, -whose feet are 
only half-webbed. I have watched the common 
English water-hen for many minutes walking 
along at the bottom of a stream, apparently as 
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much in its element as if on. sliore, pecking and 
feeding as it walked." 

" You say that aquatic birds cannot remain long 
at sea, — where do they go to ? '* 

" Thev resort to the uninhabited islands over 
the globe, rocks that always remain above water, 
and the unfrequented shores of Africa and else- 
where ; there they congregate to breed and bring 
up their young. I have seen twenty or thirty 
acres of land completely covered with these birds 
or their nests, wedged together as close as they 
could sit. Every year they resort to the same 
spot, which has probably been their domicile for 
centuries, — I might say since the creation. They 
make no nests, but merely scrape so as to form a 
shallow hole to dejoosit their eggs. The conse- 
quence of their always resorting to the same spot 
is that, from the voidings of the birds and the 
remains of fish brought to feed the young, a de- 
posit is made over the whole surface, a fraction of 

an inch every year, which by degrees increases 
until it is sometimes twenty or thirty feet deep, if 
not more, and the lower portion becomes almost 
as hard as rock. The deposit is termed guano, 
and has, from time immemorial, been used by the 
Peruvians and Chilians as manure for the land ; it 
is very powerful, as it contains most of the essential 
salts, such as ammonia, phosphates, &c., which are 
required for agriculture. Within these last few 
years samples have been brought to England, and 
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as the quantities must be inexhaustible, when 
they are sought for and found, no doubt it may 
one day become a valuable article of our carrying 
trade. Here comes Mr. Fairburn ; I hope he 
intends to continue his notices of the Cape settle- 
ment." 

" They have interested me much, I must con- 
fess; lie appears well acquainted with, the colony." 

" He has had the advantage of a long residence^ 
and during that time an insight into all the public 
documents : this you may be certain of, that he 
knows more than he will tell." 

As soon as Mr. Fairburn joined them, Alexan- 
der requested him to continue his narrative, which 
he did as follows. 

" You must not suppose, ^Ir. Wilmot, that 
because the English had now possession of the 

colony, everything went right ; governors who are 
appointed to the control of a colony require to be 
there some time before they can see with their 
own eyes ; they must, from their want of informa- 
tion, fall into the hands of some interested party 
or another, who will sway their councils. Thus 
it was at the C pe. 

" It is true that much good had already been 
done by the abolition of slavery and the emanci- 
pation of the Hottentot ; but this was effected, 
Qot by the colonial government, but by the repre- 
sentations of the missionaries and an influential 
and benevolent party at home. The prejudices 
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against the Hottentots, and particularly tlie Caffres, 
still existed, and were imbibed bv the colonial 
authorities. Commandoes, or, as they should be 
more properly termed, marauding parties, were 
still sent out, and the Cafire was continually op- 
pressed, and, in defiance of the government orders, 
little justice could be obtained for the Hottentot, 
although his situation was somewhat improved. 

'* I will give one instance to show how the 
rights of the Hottentots were respected by the 
Cape authorities in 1810, — previous to the eman- 
cipation, it is true, but still at a time when the 
position of the Hottentots and their sufferings 

had been strenuously pressed upon the colonial 
authorities by the government at home. 

" When the conduct of the Dutch boors had 
roused the Caffres and Hottentots to war, there 
were three brothers of the name of Stuurman, 
Hottentots, who were the leaders. Peace was at 
length restored, which was chiefly effected by the 
exertions of these men, who retired peaceably 
with their own kraal to Algoa Bay ; and the 
government, being then Dutch, appointed Stuur- 
man as captain of the kraal. This independent 
horde of Hottentots gave great offence to the 

Dutch boors, — the more so as the three brothers 
had been the leaders of the Hottentots in the 
former insurrection. For seven years they could 
And no complaint to make against them, until at 
last two of his Hottentots, who had engaged to 
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serve a boor for a certain time, went back to the 
kraal at the expiration of the term^ against the 
wish of the boor, who would have detained them ; 
the boor went and demanded them back, but 
Stuurman refused to give them up ; upon which; 
although justice was clearly on the side of the 
Hottentots, an armed force was despatched to the 
kraal. Stuurman still refused to surrender the 
men, and the armed force retired, for they knew 
the courage of the Hottentots, and were afraid 
to attack them. 

" By treachery they gained possession of Stuur- 
man and one of his brothers (the other having 
been killed hunting the buffalo), and sent them 
to Cape Town, from whence, against all justice, 

they were sent as prisoners to Robin Island, 
where malefactors are confined. They made their 
escape, and returned to Caffreland. Three years 
afterwards, Stuurman, anxious to see his family, 
returned to the colony without permission. He 
was discovered and apprehended, and sent as a 
convict to New South Wales ; for the government 
was at that time English. 

" Such was the fate of the first Hottentot who 
stood up for the rights of his countrymen, and 
such was the conduct of the English colonial 
government ; so you will observe, Mr. Wilmot, 
that although the strides of cruelty and oppres- 
sion are most rapid, the return to even-handec^ 
'ustice is ec[ually slow. Eventually the gross 
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injustice to this man was acknowledged, for an 
order from the home government was piocured 
for his liberation and return ; but it was too late, 

■Stuurman had died a convict. 

*' I have mentioned this circumstance, as it will 
prepare you for a similar act of injustice to the 
Caffres. When the colony was in possession 
of the Dutch, there was a space of about thirty 
thousand square miles between the colonial bound- 
ary (that is, the land formerly possessed by the 
Hottentots) and the Great Fish River. This 
extent of thirty thousand square miles belonged 
to the Caffres, and was the site of continual 
skirmishing and marauding between the Dutch 
boors and the Caffres. 

" In 1811 it was resolved by the colonial 
government that the Caffres should be driven 
from this territory, and confined to the other side 
of the Great Fish Eiver. This was an act of 
injustice and great hardship, and was proceeded 
in with extreme cruelty, the Caffres being obliged 
to leave all their crops, and turned out with great 
and unnecessary slaughter. 

" It may be proper, however, to state the 
causes which led to this Caffre war with the 
English. At this time the colonial governor 
had entered into negotiations with a Caffre chief 
of the name of Gaika. He was a chief of a por- 
tion of the Caffres, but not the principal chief, 
and although the English treated with him aa 
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such, the Caffres would not acknowledge Im 
authority. This is a very frequent error com- 
mitted in our intercourse with savage nations, 

who are as pertinacious of their rights as the 
monarchs of Europe. The error on our part was 
soon discovered, but the govei^nment were too 
proud to acknowledge it. 

" It so happened that the other CaiFre chiefs 
formed a powerful confederacy against Gaika, who, 
trusting to the support of the English, had treated 
them with great arrogance. They fought and 
conquered him, carrying off, as usual, his cattle. 
As this was a war between the Caffres, and confined 
to their own land, we certainly had no business to 
interfere ; but the colonial governuicnt thought 
otherwise, and an expedition was i3re])ared. 

'' The Caffres sent forward messeno-crs declarino^ 
their wish to remain at j)eace with the English, 
but refusing to submit to Gaika, who was only a 
secondary chief, and whom they had conquered. 
^No regard was paid to this remonstrance ; the 
English troops were sent forward, the Caffres 
attacked in their hamlets, slaughtered or driven 
into the woods, 23,000 head of cattle taken from 
them, of which 9000 were given to Gaika, and 
the rest distributed to the Dutch boors, or sold to 
defray part of the expenses of the expedition. 

*' DepriA^ed of their means of subsistence by the 
capture of their cattle, the Caffres were rendered 
furious and reckless, and no sooner had the expe* 
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dition returned, than they commenced hostilities. 
They poured into the frontier districts, captured 
several detached military forts, drove the Dutch 
boors from the Zurweld, or neutral torritor}^ and 
killed a great many of our soldiers and of the 
Dutch boors. All the country was overrun as far 
as the vicinity of Algoa Day, and nothing could at 
first check their progress." 

" Why, it really does not appear that the colonial 

government, when in our hands, was more con- 
siderate than when it was held by the Dutch," 
replied Alexander. 

'* iN^ot much, I fear," said Mr. Fairburn. 

" The councils of the Caffre chiefs were at that 
time much influenced by a most remarkable per- 
sonage of the name of Mokanna. In the colony 
he was usually known by the sobriquet of ' Links,' 
or the left-handed. He was not a chief, but had 
by his superior intellect obtained great power. 
He gave himself out to be a prophet, and certainly 
showed quite as much skill as ever did Mahommed 
or any other false prophet. He had often visited 
Cape TowTi, and had made himself master of all 
that he could acquire of European knowledge. 

*' This man, by his influence, his superior elo- 
quence, and his pretended revelations from heaven, 
was now looked up to by the whole Cafire nation ; 
and he promised the chiefs, if they would implicitly 
obey his orders, he would lead them to victory, and 
that he would drive the English into the ocean. 
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He resolved upon the bold measure of making an 
attack upon Graham's Town, and marched an 
army of between nine and ten thousand men to the 
forest bordering on the Great Fish River. 

"According to the custom of the Caffres, who 
never use surprise or ambush on great occasions, 
they sent a message to the commandant of Graham's 
TowUj stating that they would breakfast with him 
the next jnommg. The commandant, who had 
supposed the message to be a mere bravado, was 

very ill prepared when on the following morning 
he perceived, to his great astonishment, the whole 
force of the Cafires on the heights above the town. 
" Had the Caffres advanced in the night, there 
is no doubt but that they woidd have had possession 

of the place, and that with the greatest ease. 
There were about 350 regular troops and a small 

force of Hottentots in Graham's Town, and 
fortimately a few field-pieces. The Caffres rushed 
to the assault, and for some time were not to be 
checked ; they wev^ vrp to the very muzzles of the 
field-pieces, and broke their spears off short, to 
decide the battle by a hand-to-hand conflict. 

"At this critical moment, the field-pieces 
opened their fire of grape and canister, and the 
front ranks of the Caffres w^ere mowed down like 
grass. After several rallyings under Mokanna, 
the Caffres gave way and fled. About 1400 of the 
bravest remained on the field of battle, and as many 
more perished from their wounds before they could 
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regain their country. IMokanna, after using every 
exertion, accompanied tlie Caffre army in their 
flight." 

" It certainly was a bold attempt on the part of 
the Oaifres, and showed Mokanna to be a gieat 
man even in the failure/' 

" It was so unprecedented an attempt, that the 
colonial government were dreadfully alarmed, and 
turned out their whole force of militia as well as of 
regular troops. The Caffre country was again 
overrun, the inhabitants destroyed, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, their hamlets fired, cattle 
driven away, and when they fled to the thickets, 

they were bombarded with shells and Congreve 
rockets. Mokanna and the principal chiefs were 

denounced as outlaws, and the inhabitants threat- 
ened Avith utter extermination if they did not 
deliver them up dead or alive. Although driven 
to despair, and perishing from want, not a single 
Caffre was to be found who would earn the high 
reward offered for the surrender of the chiefs." 

''The more I hear of them, the more I admire 
the Caffrcs," observed Alexander "Wilmot ; "and 
I may add — but never mind, pray go on." 

''I think I could supply the words which you 
have checked, ]Mr. Wilmot, but I will proceed, or 
dinner will be announced before I have finished 
this portion of my history." 

** The course adopted by Mokanna under these 
circumstances was such as will raise him much 
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higher m your estimation. As he found that his 
countrymen were to be massacred until he and the 

other chiefs were delivered up, dead or alive, he 
resolved to surrender hiniself as a hostage for his 
country. He sent a message to say that he would 
do so, and the next day, with a calm magnanimity 
that would have done honour to a Eoman patriot^ 
he came, unattended, to the English camp. His 
words were, ^ People say that I have occasioned 

this war : let me see if my delivering myself up 
will restore peace to my country.' The command- 
ing officer, to whom he surrendered himself, im- 
mediately forwarded him as a prisoner to the 
colony." 

" What became of him ? " 

" Of that hereafter ; but I wish here to give you 
the substance of a speech made by one of INIo- 
kanna's head-men, who came after Mokanna's 
surrender into the English camp. I am told that 
the imperfect notes taken of it afford but a very 
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faint idea of its eloquence ; at all events, the speed 
gives a very correct view of the treatment which 
the CafPres received from our hands. 

*' ' This war,' Sffiid he, * British chiefs, is an un- 
just one, for you are striving to extirpate a people, 
whom you have forced to take up arms. MHien our 
fathers and the fathers of the boors first settled on 
tlie Zurweld, they dwelt together in peace. Their 
flocks grazed the same bills, their herdsmen 
smoked out of the same pipe ; they v/ere brothers 
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until the herds of the Amakosa (Caffires) increased 
80 much as to make the hearts of the Dutch boors 
sore. "What those covetous men could not get 
from our fathers for old buttons, they took by 
force. Our fathers were men ; they loved their 
cattle ; their wives and children lived upon milk ; 
they fought for their property ; they began to hate 

the colonists, who coveted their all, and aimed at 
their destruction. 

" * Now their kraals and our fathers' kraals were 
separate. The boors made commandoes for our 
fathers ; our fathers drove them out of the Zur- 
weld, and we dwelt there because we had con- 
quered it ; there we married wives ; there our 
children were born ; the white men hated us, but 
could not drive us away ; when there was war, we 
plundered you ; when there was peace, some of 
our bad people stole ; but our chiefs forbade it. 

" ^ We lived in peace ; some bad people stole, 
perhaps ; but the nation was quiet ; Gaika stole ; 
his chiefs stole ; you sent hira copper ; jou. sent 
him beads ; you sent him horses, on which he 
rode to steal more ; to z(s you only sent comman- 
does. We quarrelled with Gaika about grass ; — 
no business of yours ; 3'ou send a commando ; you 
take our last cow ; you leave only a few calves, 
which die for want, and so do our children ; you 
give half the spoil to Gaika ; half you kept your- 
selves. 

*' * Without milk ; our corn destroyed ; we saw 
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our wives and children perish : we followed, there- 
fore, the tracks of our cattle into the colony ; we 
plundered, and we fought for our lives ; we found 
you weak, and we destroyed your soldiers ; we 
saw that we were strono^, and we attacked vour 
head-quarters, and if we had succeeded, our I'ight 
was good, for you began the war ; we failed, and 
vou are here. 

" ' We wish for peace ; we wish to rest in our 
huts ; we wish to get milk for our children ; our 
wives wish to till the land ; but your troops cover 
the plains, and swarm in the thickets, where they 
cannot distinguish the men from the women, and 
shoot all. You wish us to submit to Gaika ; that 

man^s face is fair to you, but his heart is false ; 
leave him to himself; make peace with us : let 
him fight for himself; and we shall not call uj^on 
you for help ; set Mokanna at liberty, and all our 
chiefs will make peace with you at any time 3^ou 
fix ; but if you still make war, you may indeed 
kill the last man of us, but Gaika shall not 
rule over the followers of those who think him a 



woman. ' 



" If eloquence consists (as it does not in the 
English House of Commons) in saying much in 
few words, I know no speech more comprehensive 
of the facts and arguments of a case than the 
above. I am sorry to say it had no eflect in 
altering the destination of Mokanna, or of obtain- 
ing any relief for his countrvmen, who were stii! 
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called tipon to deliver up tlie other chiefs outlmced 
bv the fi-overnment." 

" I Delbre remarked the absurdity of that ex- 
pressioUj'' said Mr. Swinton ; " we outlaw a mem- 
ber of our own society and belonging to our own 
country ; but to outlaw tlie chiefs of another coun- 
try is something too absurd ; I fear the English 
language is not much studied at the Cape." 

*' At all events, every attempt made to obtain 
possession of those outlawed chiefs was unavailing. 
After plundering the country of all that could be 
found in it, leaving devastation and misery behind, 

the expedition returned without obtaining their 
object, but with the satisfaction of knowing that 
by taking away 30,000 more cattle, they left 

thousands of women and children to die of starva- 
tion. But I must leaA^e off now. The results oi 

the war, and the fate of Mokanna, shall be the 
subject of another meeting." 

""\Ye are much obliged to you, Mr. Fairburn, 
for the interesting narrative you have given us. 
It is, however, to bo hoped that you will have no 
more siieh painful errors and injustice to dwell 
upon." 

*^ As I before observed, Mr. Wilmot, it requires 
time for prejudice and falsehood to be overthrown ; 
and until they are mastered, it cannot be expected 
that justice can be administered. The colonial 
frovernment had to contend with the whole white 
pL-pLLiation of the colony who rose up in arms 
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against them, considering, from long liabit^ that 
any interference with their assumed despotism over 
the natives was an infringement of their rights. 

" You must also recollect how weak was the 
power of the colonial government for a long time, 
and how impossible it "was to exert that power 

over such an extensive country ; and to give you 
some idea of this, I will state what was the reply 
of some of the Dutch boors to the traveller Le 
Yaillant, when the latter expressed his opinion 

that government should interfere with an armed 
force to put an end to their cruelty and oppression. 

" ' Are you aware/ said they, ' what would be 
the result of such an attempt ? — Assembling all 
in an instant, we would massacre the half of the 
soldiers, salt their flesh, and send it back by those 
we might spare, with threats of doing the same 
thing to those who should be bold enough to 
appear among us afterwards.' It is not an easy 
task for any government to deal with such a set 
of people, Mr. Wilmot." 

" I grant it/' replied Alexander ; " and the 
conviction makes me more anxious to know what 
has been since done." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The following morning the wind was very light, 
and before noon it fell calm. Two sharks of a 
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large size came under the stern of the vessel, and 
the sailors were soon very busy trying to hook one 
of them ; but they refused the bait, which was a 
piece of salt pork, and after an hour they quitted 
the vessel and disappeared, much to the disap- 
pointment both of passengers and ship's company, 
the former wishing very much to see the sharks 
caught, and the latter very anxious to cut them up 
and fry them for their suppers. 

" I thought that sharks always took the bait," 
observed Alexander. 

" Not always, as you have now seen," replied 
Mr. Swinton ; '* all depends upon whether they 
are hungry or not. In some harbours where 

there arc plenty of fish, I have seen sharks in hun- 
dreds, which not only refused any bait, but would 
not attempt to seize a man if he was in the water ; 

but I am surprised at these Atlantic sharks refus- 
ing the bait, I must confess, for they are generally 

very ravenous, as are, indeed, all the sharks which 
are found iu the ocean." 

'^ I can tell you, sir, why they refused the 
bait," said the boatswain of the vessel, who was 
standing by; '^it's because we are now in the 
ti'ack of the Brazilian slavers, and they have been 
M^ell fed lately, depend upon it." 

" I should not be surprised if you were correct 
in your idea," replied Mr. Swinton. 

" There are manv varieties of sharks, ai^e thera 
not? " inquired "Wilmot. 
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" Yes, a great many ; the fiercest, however, and 
the largest kind is the one which has just left us, 
and is termed the white shark ; it ranges the 
whole Atlantic Ocean, but is seldom found far to 
the northward, as it prefers the tropics : it is, 
however, to be seen in the Mediterranean, in the 
Gulf of Lyons, and is there remarkably fierce. 
In the English Channel you find the blue shark, 
which is seldom dangerous ; there is also a very 
large-sized but harmless shark found in the north 
seas, which the whalers frequent. Then there is 
the spotted or tiger shark, which is very savage, 

although it does not grow to a large size ; the 
hammer-headed shark, so called from the peculiar 

formation of its head; and the ground shark, 
perhaps the most dangerous of all, as it lies at 

the bottom and rises under you without giving 
3'ou notice of its approach. I believe I have now 
mentioned the principal varieties." 

" If a man was to fall overboard and a shark 
was nigh, what would be the best plan to act 

upon ? — that is, if there would be any chance of 
escape from such a brute." 

" The best plan, and I have seen it acted upon 
with success, is, if you can swim well, to throw 
yourself on your back and splash as much as you 
can with your feet, and halloo as loud as you can. 
A shark is a cowardly animal, and noise will drive 
it away. 

*'WhenIwent out two or three years ago, I 
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had a ^S'cwfouiidlaiid dog, whicli was accustomed 
to leap into the ■U'ater from almost any height, 
I was very partial to him, and you may imagine 

mj annoj^ance when, one day, as we were be- 
calmed off the Western Islands, and a large shark 
came up alongside, the dog, at once perceiving it, 
plunged off the taffrail to seize it, swimming 
towards the shark, and barking as loud as he 
could. I fully expected that the monster woidd 
have despatched him in a moment ; but to my 
surprise the shark was frightened and swam away, 
followed by the dog, until the boat that was 
lowered d-twn had picked him up." 

" I do n't think that the shark could have been 
very hunj^ry." 

" Probably not : at all events I should not 
have liked to have been in Neptune's place. I 
think the most curious plan of escaping from 
sharks is that pursued by the Cingalese divers, 
and often with success." 

" Tell it me, if you please." 

" The divers who go down for the pearl oysters 
off Ceylon generally drop from a boat, and de- 
scend in ten or twelve fathoms of water before 
they come to the bed of pearl oysters, which is 
upon a bank of mud : it often happens that when 
they are down, the sharks make for them, and I 
hardly need say that these poor fellows are con- 
stantly on the watch, looking in every direction 
while they are filling their baskets. If they 
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perceive a shark making for tlicm, tlieir only 
chance is to stir up the mud on the bank as fast 
as they can, which prevents the animal from 

distinguishing them, and under the cover of the 
clouded water they regain the surface ; never- 
therless, it does not always answer, and many are 
taken off every year." 

*' A lady, proud of her pearl necklace, little 
thinks how many poor fellows may have been 
torn to pieces to obtain for her such an orna- 
ment.'* 

" Very true ; and when we consider how many 
pearl-fisheries may have taken place, and how 

many divers may have been destroyed, before a 

string of fine pearls can be obtained, we might 

almost say that every pearl on the necldace has 
cost the life of a human creature." 

" How are the pearls disposed of, and who are 
the proprietors ?" 

" The government are the proprietors of the 
fishery, I believe ; but whether they farm it out 
yearly, or not, I cannot tell ; but this I know, that 
as the pearl oysters are taken, they are landed 
unopened and packed upon the beach in squares 

of a certain dimension. When the fishing is over 
for the season, these square lots of pearl oysters 
are put up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder, of course, 'contents unknown ;' so that it 
becomes a species of lottery ; the purchaser may 
not find a single pearl in his lot, or he may find 
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two or three, which will realize twenty times the 

price which he has paid for his lot." 

** It is, then, a lottery from beginning to end ; 

the poor divers' lottery is shark or no shark ; the 

purchasers', pearls or no pearls. But Mr. Fair- 
burn is coming up the ladder, and I am anxious 

to know what was the fate of Mokanna," 

Mr. Fairburn, who had come on deck on purpose 
to continue the narrative, took his seat by his 
two fellow-passengers and went on as follows : — 

"I stated that Mokanna had been forwarded to 
the Cape. You must have perceived that his only 
crime was that of fighting for his native land 
against civilized invaders ; but this was a deep 
crime in the eyes of the colonial government ; he 
was immediately thrown into the common gaol, 
and finally was condemned to be imprisoned for 
life on Robben Island, a place appropriated for 
the detention of convicted felons and other male- 
factors, who there work in irons at the slate- 
quarries." 

" May I ask, where is Robben Island ? " 
*' It is an island a few miles from the mainland, 
close to Table Bay, upon which the Cape Town is 
built. 

" Mokanna remained there about a year, when, 
having made his intentions known to some Caffres 
who were confined there with him, he contrived 

out of the iron hoops of the casks to make some 
weapons like cutlasses, with which he armed his 
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followers, rose upon the guard and overpowered 
them ; he then seized the boat, and with his Caffres 
made for the mainland. Unfortunately, in at- 
tempting to disembark upon the rocks on the 
mainland, the boat was upset in the surf, which 
was very violent ; Mokanna clung souie time to a 
rock, but at last was washed off, and thus perished 
the unfortunate leader of the Caffres." 

'^ Poor fellow,'' said Alexander ; ** he deserved 
a better fate and a more generous enemy ; but did 

the war continue ? " 

" No ; it ended in a manner every way worthy 
of that in which it was begun. You recollect that 
the war was commenced to support Gaika, our 

selected chief of the Caffres, against the real chiefs. 
The Caffres had before been compelled to give up 

their territories on our side of the Fish Eiver; 
the colonial government now insisted upon their 
retiring still further, that is, beyond the Keisi 
and Chumi rivers, by which 3000 more square 
miles were added to the colonial territory. This 
was exacted, in order that there might be a neutral 
ground to separate the Caffres and the Dutch 
boors, and put an end to further robberies on 

either side. The strangest part of the story is, 
that this territory was not taken away from the 
Caffre chiefs, against whom we had made war, 
but from Gaika, our ally, to su|)port whom we had 
entored into the war." 
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"Well, it was even-handed — not justice, but 
injustice, at all events." 

" Exactly so ; and so thought Gaika, for when 
speaking of the protection he received from the 
colonial government, he said, ^ Eut when I look 
upon the large extent of fine country which has 
been taken from me, I am compelled to say, that, 
although protected, I am rather oppressed by my 
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protectors. 

" Unjust as was the mode of obtaining the 

neutral ground, I must say that it appears to me 
to have been a good policy to put one between the 
parties." 

" I grant it ; but what was the conduct of the 
colonial government ? This neutral ground was 

afterwards given away in large tracts to the Dutch 
boors, so as again to bring them into contact with 
the Caffres." 

" Is it possible ? " 

" Yes ; to men who had always been opposed to 
the English government, who had twice risen in 
rebellion against them, and who had tried to brin^ 
in the Caffres to destroy the colony. Neither ar< 
the commandoes, or excursions against the Caffres, 
put an end to : Makomo, the son of Gaika, oui 
late ally, has, I hear, been tiie party now attacked. 
I trust, however, that we may soon have affairs 
going on in a more favourable and reputable 
iL.ai;ner ; indeed, I am sure that, now the govern- 
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meat at home have been put in possession of the 
facts, such will be the case. 

" I have now given you a very brief insight 
into the history of the Cape up to the present 
time. There are many points which I have passed 
over, not wishing to diverge from a straightforward 

narrative ; but upon any questions you may wish 
to askj I shall be most happy to give you all the 
information in my power. I cannot, however, 
dismiss the subject without making one remark, 
which is, that it is principally, if not wholly, to 
the missionaries, to their exertions and to their 
representations, that w^hat good has been done is 
to be attributed. They are entitled to the greatest 

credit and the warmest praise ; and great as has 
been the misrule of this colonv for manv years, it 
M'ouM have been much greater and much more 
disgraceful, if it had not been for their efforts. 
Another verv important alteration has been takino; 



place in the colony, which will eventually be pro- 
ductive of much good. I refer to the British im- 
migration, which every year becomes more exten- 
sive ; and as soon as the British population exceeds 
and masters that of the old Dutch planters and 
boors, we shall have better feeling in the colony. 

Do not suppose that all the Dutch boors are such 
as those w^hose conduct I have been obliged to point 
out. There are many worthy men, although but 
few educated or enlightened. 

** I know from my own observation that the 
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failings and prejudices against the natives are fast 
fading away, and that lately the law has been able 
to hold its ground, and has been supported by the 
people inhabiting the districts. The Dutch, with 
all their prejudices and all tlieir vices, will soon 
be swallowed up by the inundation of English 
settlers^ and will gradually be so incorporated and 
intermingled by marriage that no distinction 
will be known. Time, however, is required for 
such consolidation and cementation ; that time 
is arriving fast, and the future prospects of the 
Cape are as cheering, as you may think, from 
my narrative, they have been disheartening and 
gloomy.'' 

" I trust in God that such will be the case/' 

replied Alexander. '^ If this wind continues, in a 
few days we shall be at the Cape, and I shall be 
most anxious to hear how affairs arc going on." 

" I had a letter just before I set out from Eng- 
land, stating that the Zoolu tribes, to the north- 
ward of the Caffres, are in an unquiet state ; and 
as you must pass near to these tribes on your 
journey, I am anxious to know the truth. At all 
events, Chaka is dead ; he was murdered about 
two years back by his own relations." 

'* Who was Chaka ? " inquired Alexander. 

" That I have yet to tell you ; at present we 

have only got as far as the Caffres, who are im- 
mediately on our frontiers." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The wine continued fair, and the A'essel rapidly 
approached the Cape. Alexander, Avho had con- 
tracted a great friendship for Mr. Sainton, had 

made known to him the cause of his intended 
journey into the interior, and the latter volun- 
teered, i[ his company would not be displeasing, 
to accompany Alexander on his tedious and some- 
what perilous expedition. 

Alexander gladly accepted the offer, and re 
quested Mr. Swinton would put himself to no 

expense, as ho had unlimited command of money 
from his grand-uncle, and Mr. Swinton's joining 

the caravan would make no diiFerence in his ar- 
rangements. 

After it had been ajjreed that they should 
travel together, the continued subject of discourse 
and discussion was the nature of the outfit, the 
number of waggons^ their equipment, the stores, 
the number of horses and oxen which should be 
provided ; and they were busy every day adding 
to their memoranda as to what it would be ad- 
visable to procure for their journey. 

Mr. Fairburn often joined in the discussion, 
and gave his advice, but told them that, when 
they arrived at Cape Town, he might be more 
useful to them. Alexander, who, as we have 

F 2 
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before observed, was a keen hunter, and very 
partial to horses and dogs, j)romised himself miu-h 
pleasure in the chase of the wild animals on their 
journey, and congratulated himself upon being 
so well provided with guns and rifles, which he 
had brought with him, more with the idea that 
they might be required for self-defence than fot 
sport. 

At last, ^' Land, ho !" was cried out by the man 
who was at the mast-head in the morning watch, 
and soon afterwards the flat top of Table Moun- 
tain was distinctly visible from the deck. The 
Surjjrise, rmming before a fresh breeze, soon 
neared the land, so that the objects on- it might b 
perceived with a glass, xlt noou they were well 
in for the bay, and before three o'clock the Sar- 
2)rise was brought to an anchor between two other 
merchant vessels, wliich were filling up their home 
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cargoes. 



After a three months' voyage, passengers are 
rather anxious to get on shore ; and therefore 
before night all were landed, and Alexander found 
himself comfortably domiciled in one of the best 
houses in Cape Town ; for Mr. Faii'burn had, 
during the passage, requested Alexander to take 
up his abode with him. 

Tired with the excitement of the day, he was 
not sorry to go to bed early, and he did not forget 
to return his thanks to Him who had preserved 
him through the perils of the voyage. 
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The next morning ]Mr. Fairburn said to Alex- 
ander — 

*' Mr. Wilniot, I should recommend you for the 
first ten days to think nothino: about your iourney 
Amuse yourself with seeing the public gardens, and 
other things worthy of inspection ; or, if it pleases 
you, you can make the ascent of Table ^Mountain 
with your friend Swinton. At all eyents, do just 
as you please ; you will find my people attentiye, 
and ready to obey your orders. You know the 
hours of meals ; consider yourself at home, and 
as much master here as I am. As you may well 
imagine, after so long an absence, I haye much to 
attend to in my official capacity, and I think it 
will be a Aycek or ten days before I shall be com- 
fortably reseated in my office, and haye thina-s 
going on smoothly, as they ought to do. You 
must therefore excuse me, if I am not quite so 
attentiye a host at first as I should wish to be. 
One thing only I recommend you to do at present, 
which is, to accompany me this afternoon to 
Goyernment-house, that I may introduce you to 
the goyernor. It is just as Ayell to get oyer that 
mark of respect which is due to him, and then 
you will be your own master." 

Alexander replied with many thanks. He was 
graciously received by the goyernor, who promised 
him eyery assistance in his power in the prosecu- 
tion of his journey. Haying received an invita- 
tion for dinner on the following day, Alexander 
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bo^yed and took his leave in company witli JMr. 
Fair burn. 

On the following day Alexander was nsited by 
^Ir. Swinton. Mr. Swinton was accompanied by 
a major in the Bengal Cavalry, whom he intro- 
duced as Major Henderson. He had arrived a 

few da^^s before from Calcutta, having obtained 
leave of absence for the recoverv of his health, 
after a smart jungle-fever, which had nearly 
proved fatal. The voyage, however, had com- 
pletely reinstated him, and he appeared full of 
life and spirits. They walked together to the 
Company's gardens, in which were a few lions, 
and some other Cape animals, and the discourse 
naturally turned u-pon them. Major Henderson 
described the hunting in India, especially the tiger- 
hunting on elephants, to wliich he was very par- 
tial ; and Alexander soon discovered that he w^as 
talking to one who was passionately fond of the 
sport. After a long conversation they parted, 
mutually pleased with each other. A day or two 
afterwards, ^Ir. S^^'mton, who had been talking 
about their intended journey witli Alexander, said 
to him : — 

"You must not be surprised at the oif-hand 
and unceremonious wav we haA'e in the colonies. 

■ ' 

People meeting abroad, even Englishmen occa- 
sionally, throw aside much ceremony. I mention 
this, because Major Henderson intends to call 

this afternoon, and propose joining our party into 
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the interior. I do not know much of him, but I 
have heard much said in his favour, and it is easy 
to see by his manners and address that he is a 
gentleman. Of course, when he stated his inten- 
tion, I could do nothing but refer him to you, which 
I did. What do you think, AVibnot ? " 

" I think very well of Major Henderson, and I 
consider, that as the journey must be one of some 
peril, the more Europeans the better, especially 

when we can find one who is used to dano-er from 



his profession, and also to dangerous hunting, 

which we must also expect. So far from not 

wishing him to join us, I consider him a most 

valuable acquisition, and am delighted at the 

idea." 

"Well, I am rfad to hear vou sav so, for I 

ao^roe with you. He is huntino; mad, that is cer- 

tain, and I hear, a most remarkable shot, I thii;k 

with you he will be an acquisition. It appears 
that it was his intention to have gone into the 

interior, even if he went by himself; and he has 
two Arab horses which he brought with him from 
India with that view.^' 

"If vou see him before he comes, vou may ?-^y 

that you have stated his wishes to me, and thai' I 
am quite delighted at his joining our party, — it 
being perfectly understood that he is at no expense 
for anvthinf? connected with the outfit.'^ 

"I will tell him so," replied Swinton ; " and I 
think the sooner we be "fin to collect what is neces* 
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eaiy the better. AVe must have 3Iajor Henderson 
in our councils. Depend upon it, he Avill he very 
useful and very active ; so, for the present, 
farewelL" 

Mr. Swinton and Major Henderson called to- 
gether that afternoon, and the latter, as soon as 
he "was admitted into the party, began to talk over 
the plans and preparations. 

*^ My suite is not very large,'' said he ; ''I have 
two horses and two dogs, a Parsee servant, and a 
Cape baboon. I should like to take the latter with 
us as well as my servant. My servant, because he 
is a good cook ; and my monkey, because, if we are 
hard put to it, she will show us what we may eat 
and what we may not ; there is no taster like a 

monkey. Besides, she Is young and full of tricks, 
and I like something to amuse me." 

" The baboons have another good quality ; they 
give notice of danger sooner than a dog," observed 
Swinton. " I think, Wilmot, we must admit the 
monkey into the part}^" 

^' I shall be most happy," replied Alexander, 
laughing ; *^ pray give her my compliments. Major 
Henderson, and say how happy I shall be." 

" I call her Begum," said Major Henderson ; 
" because she is so like the old Begum princess 
whom I was once attending, when in India with 
my troop, as guard of honour. You must look 

out for some good horses, Mr. Wilmot ; you will 
want a great many, and if you do not wish them 
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to liave sore backs, do n't let the Hottentots ride 
them." 

" We have been discussing the point, Major 
Henderson, as to whether it "will not be better to 
go round in a vessel to Algoa Bay, coznplete our 
equipment tliero, and make that our starting- 
place." 

" If you do, you "will save a lono* ionrney by 
land, and find yourself not very far from what I 
imderstand are the best of hunting-grounds^ near 
to the country of the Vaal River." 

The topics then dwelt upon were what articles 
they should procure in Cape Town, and what they 
should defer providing themselves with until their 

arrival at Algoa Bay. They agreed to provide all 
their stores at Cape Town, and as many good 
horses as thev could select ; but the wa^'irons and 



oxen, and the hiring of Hottentots, they put off 
until they arrived at Algoa Bay, 

Mr. Fairburn was now more at leisure, and 
Alexander had more of his society. One cvenino: 

after dinner Mr. Fairburn had opened a map of 
the country, to give Alexander some information 
relative to his projected journey. He pointed out 
to him the track Avhich appeared most advisable 
through the Caffre country^ and then observed 
that it was difficult to give any advice as to his 
proceedings after he had passed this country, 

governed by Hinza, as everything would depend 
upon circumstances. 
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" Do you know anything of the country be- 
yond?'' 



" Not much ; we know that it was overrun by 

r 

the Zoolus, the tribe of which Chaka was the chief ; 
and last year our troops went to the assistance of 
the Caifres, who were attacked by another tribe 
from the northward, called the Mantatees. These 
were dispersed by our troops with immense 
slaughter. The Zoolu country, you perceive, is on 
the east side of the great chain of mountains, and 
to the northward of Port K"atal. The Mantatees 
came from the west side of the mountains, in about 
the same parallel of latitude. It is impossible to 
say what may be going on at present, or what may 
take place before you arrive at your destination, 
as these northern irruptions arc continual." 

^' You promised me the history of that person, 
Chaka." 

" You shall have it now : he was the king of 
the Zoolu nation — I hardly know what to call 
him. He was the I^ero and the ISTapoleon of 
Africa ; a monster in crueltv and crime, yet a 
great warrior and conr[ueror. He commenced 
his career bv murderino- his relatives to obtain 

the sovcreimty. As soon as he had succeeded, 

he murdered all those whom he thought inimical 
to him, and who had been friends to his relatives." 

" But arc the Zoolus Caifres ? " 
"No ; but there are many races to the north- 
ward which we consider as Caffre races. You 
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mav have observed, in the history of the ■world, 
that the migrations of the human race are gener- 
ally from the north to the south : so it appears 
to have been in Africa. Some convulsion among 
the northern tribes, probably a pressure from 
excessive population, had driven the Zoolus to 
the southward, and they came down like an 
inundation, sweeping before them all the tribes 
that fell in their path. Chaka^s force consisted 
of nearly 100,000 warriors, of whom 15,000 were 
always in attendance to execute his orders. In 
every country which he overran he spared neither 
age nor sex ; it was one indiscriminate slaughter." 

*^ What a monster ! " , 

" PTe ruled by terror, and it is incredible that 
his orders met with such implicit obedience. To 
make his army invincible, he remodelled it, 
divided it into companies, distinguished by the 

colour of their shields, and forbade them to use 
any other weapon but a short stabbing-spear, so 
that they always fought at close quarters. He 
weeded his army by picking out 1000 of his 
veteran w^arriors, who had gained his victories, 
and putting them to death. Any regiment sent 
out to battle, if they were defeated, were instantly 
destroyed on their return ; it was, therefore, 
victory or death with them ; and the death was 
most cruel, being that of impalement. Well was 



he surnamed ' the Bloody. 
"Yes, indeed." 
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" His tyranny over his o^\^l peoj)le was dreadful. 

On one occasion, a child annoyed him ; he ordered 
it to be killed ; but the child ran among seventy 
or eio:hty other children, and could not be dis- 
tingulshed, so he oi'dercd the whole to be put to 
death. He murdered two or three hundred of 

his wives in one day. At the slightest sus2:)icion 
he would order out his chiefs to exocution^ and 
no one knew when his turn mi^-ht come. His 
will was law : every one trembled and obeyed. 
To enter into a detail of all his cruelties would 
fill volumes ; it will be sufficient to mention the 
last act of his life. His mother died, and he 
declared that she had perished by witchcraft. 
]iundreds and hundreds were impaled, and, at 
last, tired of these slow proceedings, ho ordered 
out his army to an indiscriminate slaughter over 
the whole country, which lasted for fourteen days." 

'' How horrible ! " 

*^ He Avas a demon who revelled in blood ; but 
his own turn came at last. He was murdered by 

his brother Dingaam, who knew that he was 
about to bo sacrificed ; and thus perished the 
bloody Chaka. His brother Dinj^-aam is now on 
the Zoolu throne, and appears incliiied to be 
quiet. There is another great warrior chief, 
named Moselekatsee, who revolted from Chaka, 
and who is much such another cliaracter ; but 
our accounts of these people are vague at present, 
and require time to corroborate their correctness. 
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You will have to act and decide when yon arrive 
there, and must be guided by circumstances. 
"With the caravan you propose to travel with. I 
think there will not be much danger ; and if there 
is, you must retreat. The favour of these despots 
is easily to be obtained by judicious presents, 
which of course you will not be unprovided with, 
I have ordered your letters to the authorities to 
be made out, and you will have the governor's 
signature to them. When do you propose to start ? '^ 

"We shall be ready in a few days, and have 
only to find a vessel going to Algoa Bay." 

*' You will be asked to take charge of several 
articles which are to be sent to the missionarv 
station which }'ou will pass on your way. I pre- 
sume you have no objection ?" 

" Certainly not ; they des-orve every encourage- 
ment, and any kindness or attention I can show 
them will give me great pleasure." 

Alexander received many proposals from dif- 
ferent parties who wished to join the expedition, 
but they were all civilly declined. In a few days 
a vessel arrived, which was about to go round to 
the settlement at Algoa Bay. Their stores, horses, 
and dogs, not forgetting Begum the baboon, were 
all embarked, and, taking leave of Mr. Fairburri 

and the governor, Alexander, Major Henderson, 
and Mr. Swinton embarked, and on the evening 

of the fourth day found themselves safe at anchor 
in company with ten or twelve vessels which were 
lying in Algoa Bay. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The vessels Avhicli la}^ at anclior in Algoa Bay 
had just arrived from England, Avitli a numerous 
collection of emigrants, who, to im2)i'ove their 
fortunes, had left their native land to settle in 
this country. Many had landed, but the greater 
proportion were still on board of the vessels. The 
debarkation was rapidly going on, and the whole 
bay was covered with boats landing with people 
and stores, or returning for more. The wind 

blowing from the westward, there was no surf 
on the beach ; the sun was bright and vrarm, 
and the scene was busv and interesting: ; but ni^'ht 

J CD ' O 

came on, and the panorama was closed in. 

Alexander and his companions remained on the 
deck of their vessel till an undisturbed silence 
reigned where but an hour or two before all was noise 

and bustle. The stars, so beautiful in the southern 

climes, shone out in cloudless brilliancy ; the waters 
of the bay were smooth as glass, and reflected 
them so clearly that they might have fancied that 
there was a heaven beneath as well as above them. 

The land presented a dark opaque mass, the moun- 
tains in the distance aj)pearing as if they were 

close to them, and rising precij)itately from the 
shore. All was of one sombre hue, except where 
the lights in the houses in the town twinkled 
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here and there, announcing that some had not 
yet dismissed their worldly cares, and sought 
repose from the labours of the day. Yet all was 
silent, except occasionally the barking of a dog, or 
the voice of the sentry in Fort Frederick, an- 
nouncing that " all was well/' 

" "V\Tiat a gathering in a small space of so many 
people, with so many different histories, so many 
causes for leaving their native land, and with so 
many different fortunes in store for them, must 
there be on board of an emigrant ship," observed 
Mr. Swinton. 

" Yet all united in one feeling, and instigated 

by the same desire, — that of independence, and, if 
possible, of wealth," rejoined Ivlajor Henderson, 

*^ Of that there can be no doubt," said Alex- 
ander ; '' but it must be almost like beginning a 
new life ; so many ties broken by the vast ocean 
which has separated them ; new interests usurping 
the place of old ones ; all novelty and adventure 
to look forward to ; new scenes added to new hopes 
and to new fears ; but we must not remain too 
long even to watch these beautiful heavens, for we 
must rise at daylight, so I shall set the example^ 
and wish you both good night." 

At daylight on the following morning the long- 
boat was hoisted out, and the horses safelv con 
veyed on shore. After a hasty breakfast, Alexan- 
der and his two companions landed, to see if it 
were possible to obtain any roof under which they 
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could shelter themselves ; but the number of emi- 
grants who had arrived put that out of the question, 
every house and every bed being engaged. This 

was a great disappointment, as they had no wish 
to return o)j board and reoccupy the confined space 
which had been allotted to them. 

Having found accommodation for their horses, 
they proceeded to examine the town and resume 
their search for lodgings. The streets presented 
a bustling and animated scene ; waggons with 
goods, or returning empty Avith their long teams 
of oxen ; horses, sheep, and other animals, just 
landed ; loud talking ; busy inquirers ; running to 
and fro of men ; Hottentots busy with the goods, 
or smoking their pipes in idle survey ; crates and 
boxes, and packages of all descriptions, mixed up 
with agricultural implements and ironware, lining 
each side of the road, upon which wci-e seated wives 
uad daughters watching the property, and chil- 
dren looking round with astonishment, or playing, 



a 



or cryinf?. 



Further out of the town were to be seen tents 
pitched by the emigrants, who had provided them- 
selves with such necessaries before they had quitted 
England, and who were bivouacking like so many 

gipsies, independent of lodgings and their attend- 
ant expenses, and cooking their own provisions in 
kettles or frying-pans. As Alexander perceived 
the latter, ho said, '* At all events, we have found 
lodgings now ; I never thought of that " 
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" How do you mean ? '* 

"I have two tents in the luggage I brought 
from Cape Town ; we must get them on shore, and 
do as these people have done." 

" Bravo ! I am glad to hear that," replied 

Major Henderson ; " anything better than remain- 
ing on board to be nibbled by the cockroaches. 
Shall we return at once ? " 

" By all means," said Mr. Swinton ; '' we have 
but to get our mattresses and a few other articles." 

" Leave my man to do all that," said the Major ; 
" he is used to it. In India we almost live in tents 
when up the country. But here comes one that I 
should know ; — Maxwell, I believe ? " 

''Even so, my dear Henderson," replied the 

military officer who had been thus addressed ; 
" why, what brought you here ? — surely you are 
not a settler? " 

*' No ; I am here because I am not a settler," 
replied Henderson, laughing ; " I am always on 
the move ; I am merely on my way with my two 
friends here to shoot a hippopotamus. Allow me 
to introduce Mr. Wilmot and ]Mr. Swinton. But 
I see you are on duty ; are you in the fort ? " 

" Yes ; I came from Somerset about a month 
back. Can I be of any use to you ? " 

" That depends on circumstances ; we are now 
going on board for our tents, to pitch them on the 
hill there, as we can get no lodgings." 

" Weil, I cannot otFer you beds in the fort, but 
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I think if you were to pitcL. your tents outside tha 
fort, on the glacis, you would be better than on 
the hill ; your baggage would be safer, and 1 
should be more able to render you any attention or 
assistance you may require." 

" An excellent idea ; if it were only on account 
of the baggage/* replied Henderson; "we accept 
your offer with pleasure." 

" Well then, get them on shore as quick as you 
can ; my men will soon have them out for you and 
assist in transporting your luggage ; and do n't 
distress yourself about your dinner, I will contrive 
to have something cooked for you.*' 

" A friend in need is a friend indeed, my good 

fellow. We will accept your offers as freely as 

they are made : so farewell for an hour or so." 

As they parted with Captain Maxwell, Hender- 
son observed, " That was a lucky meeting, for we 

shall now get on well. IMaxwell is an excellent 
fellow, and he will be very useful to us in making 
our purchases, as he knows the people and the 
country ; and our baggage will be safe from all 
pilferers." 

** It is indeed very fortunate," replied Mr. 
Swinton ; ** where did you know Captain Max- 
well ? " 

*' In India. We have often been out hunting 
tio^ers too^ether. How he would like to be of our 



party ; but that is of course impossible. 



9* 



•'But how shall we manage about our living-, 
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Major Henderson ? " observed Wilmot ; ** it will 
never do to quarter ourselves on your friend/^ 

" Of course not ; we should soon eat up his pay 
and allowances. IS'Oj no ; we will find dinners, and 
he will help us to cook them first and eat them 
afterwards," 

" tJpon such terms, I shall gladly take up my 
quarters in the fort," replied Alexander. " But 
which is our boat out of all these ? " 

" Here, sir," cried out one of the sailors ; " come 

along, my lads," continued, he to the other m.en, 
who were lounging about, and who all jumped 
into the boat, which pushed off, and they were 
soon on board of the ship. 

As the master of the vessel was equally glad to 

get rid of his passengers and their luggage as they 
were to leave, the utmost expedition was used by 
all parties, and in a few hours everything was 
landed. Begum, the baboon, being perched upon 
the stores convej^ed in the last boat. A party of 
soldiers sent down by Captain Maxwell assisted 
the seamen to carry the various packages up to the 
fort, and before the evening closed in, the tents 
were pitched, their beds niade up, and their bag- 
gage safely housed, while they were amusing 
themselves after dining with Captain Maxwell, 
leaning over the parapet and watching the passing 

and repassing of the boats which were unlading 
the vessels. 

As there was little chance of rain in the present 
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season, they lay down on their mattresses in per- 
fect security and comfort, and did not wake up the 
next morning until breakfast was ready. After 
breakfast they sallied out with Captain Maxwell 
to look after waggons and oxen, and as, on the 
arrival of the emigrants, a number of waggons had 
been sent down to take them to their destinations, 
Captain Maxwell soon fell in with some of the 
Dutch boors of the interior with whom he had 
been acquainted, and who had come down with 
their waggons ; hut previous to making any bar- 
gains, Alexander went with Captain Maxwell to 

the laiidroost, for whom he had brought a letter 
from the governor. 

This gentleman immediately joined the party, 

and through his intervention, before night, four 
excellent waggons with their tilts and canvas 
coverings, and four span of oxen of fourteen each, 
were bought and promised to be brought do^yn and 
delivered up in good order, as soon as they had 
carried up the freights with which they were 
charged. 

As these waggons could not return under four 
days, the next object that they had in view was to 
procure some more horses, and here they met with 
difficulty ; for Major Henderson, who, as an ex- 
cellent judge of horses, was requested to select 
chem, would not accept of many that were offered. 
Still they had plenty of time, as the waggons 
would require fitting out previous to their depart- 
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ore, and this would be a work of some days ; and 
many articles which they had decided to procure 
at Algoa Bay, instead of the Cape, were now to be 
sought for and selected. 

At the time appointed, the waggons and teams 
were delivered over and paid for. Carpenters were 
then engaged, and the waggons were fitted out 
with lockers all round them, divided off to contain 
the luggage separate, so that they might be able 
to obtain in a minute anything that they might 
require. While this work was proceeding, with 
the assistance of the landroost, they were engaging- 
Hottentots and other people to join the expedition, 
some as (Jrivers to the waggons, others as hunts- 
men, and to perform such duties as might be re- 
quired of them. Some very steady brave men 
were selected, but it was impossible to make up the 
whole force which they wished to take of people of 
known character ; many of them were engaged 
rather from their appearance, their promises, and 

the characters they obtained from others or gave 
themselves, than from any positive knowledge of 
them. This could not be avoided ; and as they 
had it in their power to dismiss them for bad con- 
duct, it was to be presumed that they could procure 
others. 

It was more than three weeks before everything 
was ready for their departure, and then the cara- 
van was composed as follows : 

The persons who belonged to it were our three 
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gentlemen ; the servant of Major Henderson ; 
eight drivers of the teams of oxen ; twelve Hot- 
tentot and other hunters (for some of them were of 
a mixed race) ; two Hottentots who had charge of 
the horses, and two others who had charge of a 
flock of Cape sheep, which were to follow the 
caravan, and serve as food until they could procure 
oxen by purchase or game with their guns : so 
that the whole force of the party amounted to 
twenty men : two Hottentot women, wives of the 
principal men, also accompanied the caravan to 
wash and assist in cookins^. 

The animals belonging to the caravan consisted 
of fifty-six fine oxen, which composed the teams ; 

twelve horses, as Major Henderson could only 
procure six at Algoa Bay, or they would have 
purchased more ; thirteen dogs of various sizes, and 
Begum, the baboon, belonging to Captain Hender- 
son : to these were to be added the flock of sheep. 

The waggons were fitted out as follows, chiefly 
under the direction of Major Henderson and Mr, 
Swinton. 

The first waggon, which was called Mr. Wil- 
mot's waggon, was fitted up with boxes or lockers 
all round, rnd contained all tha stores for their 
own use, such as tea, sugar, coffee, cheeses, hams, 
tongues, biscuits, soap, and wax candles, wine and 
spirits in bottles, beside large rolls of tobacco for 
the Hottentots or presents, and Alexander's 
clothes ; his mattress lay at the bottom of the 
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waggon, between the lockers. The waggon wa? 
covered with a double sail-cloth, tilt, and with 
curtains before and behind ; the carpenter's tools 
were also in one of the lockers of this waggon. 

The second waggon was called Mr. Swinton's 
waggon ; it was fitted up with lockers in the same 
way as the other, but it had also a large chest 
with a great quantity of drawers for insects, 
bottles of spirits for animals, and everything 
necessary for preserving them ; a ream or two of 

paper for drying plants, and several other articles, 
more particularly a medicine-chest well filled, for 
Mr. Swinton was not unacquainted with surgery 
and physic. The other lockers were filled with a 
large quantity of glass beads and cutlery for 
presents, several hundred pounds of bullets, ready 
cast, and all the kitchen ware and crockery. It 
had the same covering as the first, and Mr. 
Swinton's mattress was at night spread in the 
middle between the lockers. 

The third waggon was called the armoury, or 
the Major's waggon ; it was not fitted up like the 
two first. The whole bottom of it was occupied 
with moveable chests, and four large casks of 
spirits, and the Major made up his bed on the 
top of the chests. In the chests were gunpowder 
in bottles and a quantity of small shot for present 
use ; tobacco in large rolls ; 1 cwt. of snufF ; all 
the heavy tools, spades, shovels, and axes, and a 
variety of other useful articles. 
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The tilt-frame was much stouter than that of 
the two other waggons, for the hoops met each 

other so as to make it solid. It was covered with 

a tarred sail-cloth so as to be quite water-proof, 

and under the tilt-frame were suspended all the 

guns, except the two which Alexander and Mr. 

Swinton retained in their own waggons in case of 

emergency. The back and front of this waggon 
were closed with boards, which were let down 

and pulled up on hinges, so that it was a sort of 
little fortress in case of need ; and as it could be 
locked up at any time, the Hottentots were not 
able to get at the' casks of spirits without com- 
mitting a sort of burglary. Begum was tied up 
in this waggon at night. 

^* The fourth waggon was called the store wag- 
gon, and contained several articles which were 
not immediately wanted ; such as casks of flour 
and bags of rice : it also held most of the 
ammunition, having six casks of gunpowder, a 

quantity of lead, two coils of rope, iron bars, bags 
of nails of various sizes, rolls of brass wire, and 
the two tents, with three chairs and a small table. 
Like the waggon of Major Henderson, it was 
covered with a waterproof cloth. 

Such was the fit-out which was considered 
necessary for this adventurous expedition, and the 
crowds who came to see the preparations for the 
great hunting-party, as it was called, were so 
great and so annoying, that the utmost haste was 
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made to quit the town. At last tlie waggons were 
all loaded, the Hottentots collected together from 
the liquor-shops, their agreements read to theni 
by the landroost, and any departure from their 
agreements, or any misconduct, threatened with 
severe punishment. 

The horses and oxen were brought in, and the 
next morning was fixed for their departure. 
Having taken leave of the landroost and other 
gentlemen of the town, who had loaded them with 
civilities, they retired to the fort, and passed the 
major part of the night with Captain Maxwell ; 
but to avoid the crowd which would have accom- 
panied them, and have impeded their progress, 
they had resolved to set off before daylight. At 
two o'clock in the morning the Hottentots were 
roused up, the oxen yoked, and an hour before day- 
break the whole train had quitted the town, and 
were travelling at a slow pace, lighted only by the 
brilliant stars of the southern sky. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The plans of our travellers had been well digest- 
ed. They had decided that they would first pro- 
secute the object of their journey by proceeding 
straight through the Caffre country to the borders 
of the TJndata River, near or whereabout it was re- 
ported that the dcseendants of the whites would be 
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found located ; and as soon as Alexander had ac- 
complished his mission, that they would cross the 
chain of mountains, and return through the Bush- 
men and the Koranna country. Their reason for 
making this arrangement was, that throughout the 
whole of the Caifre country, with the exception of 
lions and elephants in the forest, and hippopotami 
in the rivers, there was little or no game to be found, 
the Caffres having almost wholly destroyed it. 

This plan had been s-uggested by Major Hen- 
derson, and had been approved by Alexander and 
Mr. Swinton, — Alexander being equally desirous 
as the ^lajor to have plenty of field-sport, and 
]\Ir. Swinton anxious to increase his stock and 
knowledge of the animal kingdom. There was 
little to be feared in their advance through the 
CafFre country, as the missionaries had already 
planted two missions, one at Buttcrworth and the 
other at Chumie ; and the first of these Alexander 
had decided upon visiting, and had, in consequence, 
several packages in his waggon, which had been 
intrusted to his care. 

It was on the 7th of May, 1829, that the 
caravan quitted Algoa Bay for Graham's Town. 

The weather had for some weeks been fine, the 
heavy rains having ceased, and the pasturage was 
now luxuriant ; the waggons proceeded at a noise- 
less pace over the herbage, the sleepy Hottentots 
not being at all inclined to exert themselves un- 
necessarily. Alexander, Swinton, and Henderson 
were on horseback, a little ahead of the first waggon. 
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"I don't know how you feci," said the Major ; 
" but I feel as if I were a prisoner just released 
from his chains. I breathe tlie air of independ- 
ence and liberty now. After the bustle, and 
noise, and crowding together of the town, to find 
ourselves here so quiet and solitary is freedom." 

" I had the same feeling," replied Alexander ; 

" this wide-extended plain, of which we cannot yet 
discern the horizontal edge ; these brilliant stars 
scattered over the heavens, and shining down 
upon us ; no sound to meet our ears but the creak- 
ing of the waggon-wheels in the slow and measured 
pace, is to me delightful. They say man is formed 
for society, and so he is ; but it is very delightful 
occasionally to be alone." 

" Yes ; alone as we are," replied Swinton, 

laughing; ''that is, with a party of thirty people, 
well armed, in search of adventure. To be clear of 
the bustle of the town, and no longer cooped up in 
the fort, is pleasant enough ; bvit, I suspect, to be 
quite alone in these African wilds woiild be any- 
thing but agreeable." 

" Perhaps so." 

" Neither would you feel so much at ease if you 
knew that your chance of to-morrow's dinner waa 
to depend wholly upon what you might procure 
with your gun. There is a satisfaction in knowing 
that you have four well-filled waggons behind 
you." 

*'I grant that also," replied the Major; "but 
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still there is solitude even with this company, and 
I feel it." 

" A solitary caravan — but grant that there is 
some difference between that and a solitary indi- 
vidual/' rejoined Swintou ; '^ however, we have 
not come to solitude yet, for we shall find Dutch 
boors enough between this and Graham's Town." 

"I think, Wilmot," observed Henderson, ''that 
I should, if I were you, proceed by slow stages at 
first, that we may get our men into some kind of 
order and discipline, and also that we may find out 
whether there are any who will not suit us ; we 
can discharge them at Graham's Town, and pro- 
cure others in their place, at the same time that 

we engage our interpreters and guides." 

"I think your plan very good," replied Alexan- 
der ; " besides, we shall not have our waggons 
properly laden and arranged until we have been 
out three or four days." 

" One thing is absolutely necessary, which is, to 
have a guard kept every night," said Swinton ; 
" and there ought to be two men on guard at a 
time ; for one of them is certain to fall asleep, if 
not both. I know the Hottentots well." 

" They w^ill be excellent guards, by your ac- 
count,'* said Alexander; "however, the dogs will 
serve us more faithfully," 

"I do not mean my remark to include all 
Hottentots ; some are very faithful, and do their 
duty ; but it comprehends the majority." 
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" Are they courageous ? " inquired Alexander. 

" Yes, certainly, they may be considered as a 
brave race of men ; but occasionally there is a 
poltroon, and, like all cowards, he brags more than 
the rest." 

" I Ve a strong suspicion that we have one of 
that kind among our hunters,'' replied Henderson ; 
"however, it is not fair to prejudge; I may be 
mistaken.'* 

" I think I know which you refer to, neverthe- 
less," said Alexander ; " it is the great fellow that 

they call Big Adam." 

" You have hit upon the man, and to a certain 
degree corroborated my opinion of him. But 
the day is dawning, the sun will soon be above 

those hills." 

" When we stop, I will have some grease put to 
those waggon-wheels," said Alexander. 

" I fear it will be of little use," replied the 
Major ; " creak they will. I don't know whether 
the oxen here are like those in India ; but this I 
know, that the creaking of the carts and hackeries 
there is fifty times worse than this. The natives 
never grease the wheels ; they say the oxen 
"Vould not go on if they did not hear the music 
behind them." 

" Besides, the creaking of the wheels wiU by- 

and-by be of service ; when we are travelling 
through grass higher than our heads^ we shall not 
be able to stop behind a minute, if we have not 
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the creaking of tlie wheels id direct us liow tc 
follow." 

'* Well, then, I suppose we must save our grease/* 
said Alexander. 

*' In a very few days you will be so accustomed 
to it," said the Major, "that if it were to cease, you 
would feel the loss of it." 

**Well, it may be so; use is second nature; 

but at present I feel as if the loss would be gain. 
There is the sun just showing himself above the 
hill. Shall we halt or go on ? '' 

'' Qo on for another hour, and the men can thus 
examine the traces and the waggons by daylight, 
and then, when we stop, we can remedy any 
defects." 

^' Be it so ; there is a house, is there not^ on the 
rising ground, as far as you can see ? " 

" Yes, I think so," replied the Major. 

** I know it very well," said Swinton ; '^ it is 
the farm of a Dutch boor, Milius, whom we saw at 
Algoa Bay. I did not think that we had got on so 
fast. It is about three miles off, so it will just be 
convenient for our breakfast. It will take us a 
good hour to arrive there, and then we will un- 
yoke the oxen. How many have we yoked ? " 

'* Ten to each waggon. The other sixteen are 

following with the sheep and horses ; they are as 
relays." 

*' Let us gallop on," said the Major. 

^' Agreed," replied the others ; and puttin 
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spurs to tlieir horses, they soon arrived at tho 
farmhouse of the Dutch planter. 

They were saluted with the barking and clamour 
of about twenty dogs, which brought out one of 
the young boors, who drove away the dogs by 
pelting them with bullock- horns, and other bones 
of animals which were strewed about. He then 
requested them to dismount. The old boor soon 
appeared, and gave them a hearty welcome, hand- 
ing down from the shelf a large brandy-bottle, 
and recommending a dram, of which he partook 
himself, stating that it was good brandy,, and made 
from his own peaches. 

Shortly afterwards the wife of the boor made 

her appearance, and having saluted them, took up 

her station at a small table, with the tea apparatus 
before her. That refreshing beverage she now 
poured out for the visitors, handing a box, with 
some sugar-candy in it, for them to put a bit into 
their mouths, and keep there as they drank their 
tea, by way of sweetening it. The old boor told 
them that he had expected them, as he had been 
informed that they were to set out that day ; but 
he had concluded that they would arrive in the 
afternoon, and not so early. 

We may as well here give a description of a 
Dutch farmer^s house at the Cape settlement. 

It was a large square building, the wall built 
up of clay, and tlien plastered with a composition 
made by the boors, which becomes excessively hard 
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in time ; after which it is whitewashed. The roof 
was thatched with a hard sort of rushes, more 
durable and less likely to catch fire than straw. 
There was no ceiling under the roof, but the 
rafters overhead were hung" with a motley assem- 
blage of the produce of the chase and farm, 
as large whips made of rhinoceros-hide, leopard 
and lion skins, ostrich eggs and feathers, strings 
of onions, rolls of tobacco, bamboos, &c. 

The house contained one large eating-room, a 
small private room, and two bed-rooms. The 
windows were not glazed, but closed with skins 
every night. There was no chimney or stove in 
the house, all the cooking being carried on in a 
small outhouse. 

The furniture was not very considerable ; a 
large table, a few chairs and stools, some iron pots 
and kettles, a set of Dutch teacups, a teapot, and 
a brass kettle, with a heater. The large, brass- 
clasped, family Dutch Bible occupied a small table, 
at which the mistress of the house presided, and 
behind her chair were the carcasses of two sheep, 
suspended from a beam. 

Inquiries about the news at the Cape, and de- 
tails of all the information which our travellers 
could give, had occupied the time till breakfast 
was put on the table. It consisted of mutton 
boiled and stewed, butter, milk, fruits, and good 
white bread. Before breakfast was over the cara- 
van arrived, and the oxen were unyoked. Our 
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travellers passed away two hours in going over 
the garden and orchards^ and visiting the cattle- 
folds, and seeing the cows milked. They then 
yoked the teams, and wishing the old boor a fare 
well, and thanking him for his hospitality, they 
resumed their journey. 

'^ Is it always the custom here to receive travel- 
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lers in this friendly way ? " observed Alexander, 
as they rode away. 

'' Always," replied Swinton ; " there are no 
inns on the road, and every traveller finds a wel- 
come. It is considered a matter of course." 

" Do they never take payment ? " 

" Xever, and it must not be offered ; but they 

will take the value of the corn supplied to your 

horses, as that is quite another thing. One pecu- 
liarity you will observe as you go along, which is, 
that the Dutch wife is a fixture at the little tea- 
table all day long. She never leaves it, and the 
tea is always ready for every traveller who claims 
their hospitality ; it is an odd custom." 

" And I presume that occasions the good woman 
to become so very lusty." 

" ;No doubt of it ; the whole exercise of the day 
is from the bedroom to the teapot, and back again," 
replied Swinton, laughing. 

" One would hardly suppose that this apparently 
good-natured and hospitable people could have 
been guilty of such cruelty to the natives as ^Ir 
Fairburn represented." 

s 
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*' Many of our .virtues and vices are brought 
prominently forward by circumstances/' replied 
Swinton. *' Hospitality in a thinly -inhabited coun- 
try is universal, and a Dutch boor is hospitable 
to an excess. Their cruelty to the Hottentots and 
other natives arises from the prejudices of educa- 
tion : they have from their childhood beheld them 
ti'eated as slaves, and do not consider them as fel- 
low-creatures. As iNIr. Fairburn truly said, nothing 
demoralizes so much, or so hardens the heart of 
man, as slavery existing and sanctioned by law.'* 

"^ But are not the Dutch renowned for cruelty 
and love of money ? '* 

^^ They have obtained that reputation, and I 

fear there is some reason for it. They took the lead, 
it must be remembered, as a commercial nation, 
more commercial than the Portuguese, whose steps 
they followed so closely : that this eager pursuit of 
wealth should create a lovo of money is but too 
natural, and to obtain money, men, under the in- 
fluence of that passion, will stop at nothing. Their 
cruelties in the East are on record ; but the ques- 
tion is, whether the English, who followed the path 
of the Dutch, would not, had they gone before them, 
have been guilty of the same crimes to obtain the 
same ends ? The Spaniards were just as cruel in 
South America, and the Portuguese have not fallen 
short of them ; nay, I doubt if our own country- 
men can be acquitted in many instances. The only 
diftei'cnee is, tliat tlio otlicr nations who preceded 
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them in discoveries had greater teniptatfon, be- 
cause there were more riches and wealth to be ob- 
tained." 

" Your remarks are just ; well may we say in 
the Lord's Prayer, ' Lead us not into temptation/ 
for we are all too frail to withstand it." 

At noon thev a^-ain unyoked, and allowed the 
cattle to graze for an interval ; after which they 
proceeded till an hour before dark, when they 
mustered the men, and gave them their several 
charges and directions. At Alexander's request 
the Major took this upon himself, and he made a 
long speech to the Hottentots, stating that it was 
their intention to reward those who did their duty, 
and to punish severely those who did not. They 
then collected wood for the hrcs, and had their 

supper, — the first meal which they had taken 
out of doors. ^Mahomed, the Parsee servant of 
or Henderson, cooked very much to their 
satisfaction ; and having tied the oxen to the wag- 
gons, to accustom them to the practice, more than 
from any danger to be apprehended, the watch 

was set to keep up the fires : they then all retired 
to bed, the gentlemen sleeping in their waggons, 
and the Hottentots underneath them, or by the 
eides of the fires which had been lighted. 

It will be unnecessary to enter into a detail of 
the journey to Graham's Town, which was per- 
formed withoiit difficulty. They did not arrive 
tiiere until ei^i^ht days after their dcDarture from 

i! 2 
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Algoa Bay, as they purposely lost time on the 
road, tliat things might find their places. At 
Graham's Town they received every kindness and 
attention from the few military who were there 

and the landroost. Here they dismissed three of 
the men, who had remained drunk in the liquor- 
houses during their stay, and hired nine more, 
who were well recommended ; among these were 
two perfectly well acquainted with the Caffre 
language and country ; so that they were service- 
able both as interpreters and guides. The day 
after their arrival, when they were out in the 
skirts of the town, jMr. Swinton perceived some- 
thing moving in the bushes. He advanced 

cautiously, and discovered that it was a poor little 
Bushman boy, about twelve years old, quite naked, 
and evidently in a state of starvation, having? been 
left there in a high fever by his people. He was 

so weak that he could not stand, and Mr. Swinton 
desired the Hottentot who was with him to lift 
him up, and carry him to the waggons. Some 
medicine and good food soon brought the little 
fellow round again, and he was able to walk about. 
He showed no disposition to leave them ; indeed, 
he would watch for ]Mr. Stanton, and follow him 
as far as he could. The child evidently appeared 
to feel attachment and gratitude, and when they 
were about to depart, ]\Ir. Swinton, through the 

medium of one of the Hottentots who could speak 
the languao;e, asked him if he would like to stay 
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mth tkem. The answer was in tlie affirmative, 
and it was decided that lie should accompany them, 

the Major observing that he would be a very good 
companion for Begum. 

"What name shall we give him ? '' said S win- 
ton. 

" Why, as my baboon is by title a princess, I 

think we cannot create him less than a prince. 
Let us call him Omrah.'* 

" Omrah be it then," replied Mr. Swinton, " until 
we can name him in a more serious way." 

So Omrah was put into the waggon, with Begum 
to amuse him, and our travellers took their de- 
parture from Graham's Town. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was in the afternoon that thev moved from 
Graham's Town. They had intended to have 
started earlier, but they found it impossible to 
collect the Hottentots, who were taking their 
farewells of their wives and the liquor-shops. As 
it was, most of them were in a state of intoxication, 
and it was considered advisable to get them out of 
the town as soon as possible. Late in the evening 
they arrived at Hermann's Kraal, a small military 

fort, where they remained for the night, to give 
the Hottentots an opportunity of recovering from 
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the effects of the liquor. Tlie next morning they 

again started, and the hindscape now changed its 

aspect, being covered with thick bushes, infested 

with wiM beasts. 

A barren and sterile country was soon spread 

before them, the sun was oppressively hot, and 
not a sio^n of water was to be observed in any di- 
rection. At last they arrived at a muddy pool, 
in which elephants had evidently been enjoying 
themselves, and the oxen and horses were but too 
glad to do the same. At night they halted as 
before, having lighted fires to keep off the wild 
beasts and elephants. 

The following morning they renewed their 
journey at daylight, and the scene again changed ; 
they now plunged into the dense forests bordering 
on the great Fish River, which they forded in safety. 
The prospects all around were very beautiful, the 

river smoothly gliding through stupendous moun- 
tains and precipices, with verdant valleys on each 
side of its banks. In the afternoon they arrived 
at Fort "Wiltshire, the outermost defence of the 
colony, cituated on the banks of the Keiskamma. 
English troops were stationed there, to prevent any 
marauding parties from passing the river, or to 
intercept them on their return with their booty. 

As this M'as the last spot where they coidd ex- 
pect to see any of their countrymen, and they 
were kindly received by the officers, they agreed 
to remain two days^ that they might obtain all the 
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information whicli thev could, and reiirrano'e the 

stowino: of the wagro^oiis before thcv started. The 
original plan had been to direct their course to 

Chumie, the first missionary station, which, was 
about twenty-five miles distant ; but as it was out 
of their way, they now resolved to proceed direct to 
Butterworth, which was forty miles further in the 

Cafire country, and the more distant of the two 
missions. Our party took leave of their kind 
entertainers, and, having crossed without difficulty 
at the ford the Keiskamma river, had passed the 
neutral groimd, and were in the land of the 
Cafires. 

Fp to the present they had very little trouble 
with the Hottentots whom they had hired. As 
long as they were within reach of the law they be- 
haved well ; but now that they had passed the con- 
fines of the Cape territory, some of them began to 

show symptoms of insubordination. The dismissal 
of one, however, with an order to go back immedi- 
ately, and threatening to shoot him if he was ever 
seen in the caravan, had the desired effect of restor- 
ing order. The country was now a series of hills and 
dales, occasionally of deep ravines, and their route 
lay through the paths made by the elephants, 

which were numerous. A Hottentot of the name 
of Bremen, who was considered as their best man 

and most practised hunter, begged Alexander and 

his companions to be careful how they went along, 

if they preceded the rest on horseback ; as the 
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elephants always return by the same path at even- 
ing or after nightfall, in whatever direction they 

may have been feeding, and it is very dangerous to 

intercept them. 

For two days they continued their course in 
nearly a straight line for the missionary establish- 
ment. On the second evening, just about dusk, 
as they were crossing a woody hill, by the ele- 
phants' path, being then about £00 yards in ad- 
vance o£ the waggons, they were saluted with one 
of the most hideous shrieks that could be conceived. 
Their horses started back ; they could see nothing, 
although the sound echoed through the hills for 
some seconds. 

'' "What was that ? " exclaimed Alexander. 

'' Shout as loud as you can/' cried the Major ; 
" and turn your horses to the waggons. ^^ 

Alexander and Swinton joined the Major in the 
shout, and were soon accompanied by the whole 
mass of Hottentots, shouting and yelling as loud 
as they could. 

" Silence, now," cried the Major ; every one was 
hushed, and they listened for a few seconds. 

" It was only one, sir, and he is gone," said 
Bremen. " We niav 2:0 on." 

*/ o 

" Only one what ? " inquired Alexander. 

" An elephant, sir/' replied the Hottentot ; 
"it's well that he did not charge you ; he would 
liave tumbled you down the precipice, horse and 
all. There must be a herd here, and we had 
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better stop as soon as we are down tlie other side 
of the hill." 

" I think so too," replied the Major. 

" I shall not get that shriek out of my ears for 
a month," said Alexander ; ** why, the roar of a 
lion cannot be so bad." 

" AVait till you hear it," replied Swinton. 

They had now arrived at the bottom of the hill 
which they had been passing, and by the light of 
the stars they selected a spot for their encamp- 
ment. Whether they were near to any Caffre 
kraals or not it was impossible to say ; but the}' 
heard no barking of dogs or lowing of oxen. 

Having collected all the cattle, they formed a 

square of the four waggons, and passed ropes from 
the one to the other ; the horses and sheep were 
driven within the square, and the oxen were, as 
usual, tied up to the sides of the waggons. 

It should here bo observed, that the oxen were 
turned out to graze early in the morning, yoked 
in the afternoon, and they travelled then as far as 
they could after nightfall, to avoid the extreme 
heat of the dav, the continual visits of the Caffres, 
and the risk of losing the cattle if they were 
allowed to be loose and fed during the night. 

On the night we have been referring to, a more 
than usual number of fires were lighted, to keep of!' 
the elephants and other wild animals. The hyenas 
and wolves were very numerous, and prowled the 
whole night in hopes of getting hold of ■ome i;f 
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the sheep ; but as yet there had not been seen or 
heard a lion, although an occasional track had 

been pointed out by the Hottentots. 

When the Hottentots had finished their labour, 
our travellers had to wait till the fires were lighted 

and a sheep killed before they could have their 
suppers cooked by Mahomed. Eegum, the baboon, 
had been released from her confinement since their 
crossing the Fish River, and as usual, when they 
sat down, came and made one of the party, gener- 
ally creeping in close to her master until supper 
was served, when she would have her finger in 
every dish, and steal all she could, sometimes 
rather to their annoyance. 

Our little Bushman had now quite recovered not 
only his strength but his gaiety, and was one of the 

most amusing little fellows that could be met with. 
He could not make himself understood except 
to one or two of the Hottentots ; but he was all 
pantomime, trying, by gestures and signs, to talk 
to Mv. Swinton and liis companions. He endea- 
voured to assist ^Mahomed as much as he couki, 
and appeared to have attached himself to him, for 
he kept no company with the Hottentots. He 

Avas not more than three feet and a half high, and 
with limbs remarkably delicate, although well 
made. His face was very much like a monkey's, 

and his gestures and manners completely so ; he 
was quite as active and full of fun. The watch 
had been set as soon as the fires were lighted ; and 
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CiOse to wlierc Alexander and tlie others wei'o 
seated, Eig Adam, the Hottentot we liave men- 
tioned, as liaymg raised doubts in the mind of the 
Major as to his courage^ had jnst monnted guard, 
"with his gun in liis hand. Omrah came up to 
where they were sitting*, and they nodded and 
smiled at him, and said, " How do you do ?" in 
English. 

The bo}', who had already picked up a few sen- 
tences, answered in the same words, " How do you 
do?" and then pointing to Big Adam, whose back 

was turned, he began making a number of signs, 
and nodding his head ; at last he bent down, put- 
ting his arm in front of him, and raising it like an 
elephant's trunk, walking with the measured steps 

of that animal, so as fully to make them under- 
stand that he intended to portray an elephant. 
Haying so done, he went up behind IMg Adam, 
and gaye a shriek so exactly like that which the 
elephant had giyen an hour before, that the Hot- 
tentot started up, dropped his musket, and threw 
himself flat on the ground, in order that the 
supposed animal might pass by him unperceived. 

The other Hottentots had been equally startled, 
and had seized their muskets, looking \\\ eyery 

direction for the approach of the anim.al ; but the 
conyulsions of laughter which proceeded from the 
party soon told them that there was nothing to 
apprehend, and that little Omrah had been play^" 
ing his tricks. Big Adam rose up, looking yery 
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foolish ; lie had just before been telling his com- 
panions how many elephants he had killed, and 
had been expressing his hopes that they soon 
should have an elephaut-hunt. 

'^ Well," observed Swinton, after the laugh 
was over, '' it proves that Adam is an elephant- 
hunter, and knows what to do in time of danger." 

" Yes/' replied the Major; " and it also proves 
that our opinion of him was just, and that with 
him the best part of valour is discretion." 

*' The most wonderful escape from an elephant 
■which we have on record here," observed Swinton, 
*'is that of Lieutenant 3Ioodie ; did you ever hear 
of it ? I had it from his own lips." 

*' I never did, at all events," said Alexander; 
" and if the Major has, he will listen very patiently, 
to oblige me." 

" I have never heard the precise particulars, 

and shall therefore be as glad to be a listener as 
Wilmot." 

" "Well, then, I will begin. Lieutenant ]\Ioodie 
was out elephant-hunting' with a party of officers 
and soldiers, when one day he was told that a 
large troop of elephants was close at hand, and 
that several of the men were out, and in pursuit 
of them. Lieutenant Moodie immediately seized 
his gun, and went olf in the direction where he 
heard the flrinir. 
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" TTo had forced his way tlirou2:h a iun<>le, and 
luul just come to a cleared spot, when he heard 
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some of his people calling* out, in English and 
Dutch, ' Take care, Mr. JMoodie, take care.' As 
they called out^, he heard the crackling of branches 
broken by the elephants as they were bursting 
through the wood, and then tremendous screams, 
such as we heard this night. Immediately after- 
wards four elephants burst out from the jungle, 
not Uyo hundz^ed yards from where he stood. 
Being alone on the open ground, he knew that if 
he fired and did not kill, he could have no chance ; 
80 he hastily retreated, hoping that the animals 
would not see him. On looking back, however, 
he perceived, to his dismay, that they were all in 
chase of him, and rapidly gaining on him ; he 

therefore resolved to reserve his fire till the last 
moment, and, turning towards some precipitous 
rocks, hoped to gain them before the elephants 
could come up with him. But he was still at 
least fifty paces from the rocks, Avhen he found 
that the elejjhants were within half that distance 
of him, — one very large animal, and three smaller, 
— all in a row, as if determined that he should not 
escape, snorting so tremendously that he was quite 
stunned with the noise." 

"Thaf's what I call a A^ery pretty position," 
observed the Major, " Go on, Swinton ; the affair 
is becoming a little nervous." 

*' As his only chance, Lieutenant Moodie turned 
round, and levelled his gun at the largest elephant ; 
but unfortunately the pow^der was damp, and the 
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o'un hung' fire, till he "vvas in the uct of taking it 
1'roni his shoulder, when it went off, and the ball 
mei'el}^ gi'azed the side of the elephant's head. 
The animal halted for an instant, and then made 
a furious charge upon him. He fell ; whether 

struck down by the elephant's trunk he cannot 
say. The elephant their thrust at him as he lay, 
with his tusk ; fortunately it had but one, and 
more fortunately it missed its mark, ploughing 
up the ground within an inch of Mr. Moodie's 

body. 

'' The animal then caught him up with its tnmk 
by his middle, and dashed him down between his 
fore- feet to tread him to death. Once it pressed 
so heavily oii his chest, that all his bones bent 
under the weight, but somehow or other, whether 

from the animal being in a state of alarm, it never 
contrived to have its whole weight upon him ; for 
Mr. Moodie had never lost his recollection, and 
kept twisting his body and his limbs, so as to pre- 
vent it from obtaining a direct tread upon him. 
Whilst he was in this state of distress, another 
officer and a Hottentot hunter came up to his 
assistance, and fired several shots at the animal, 
which was severely wounded, and the other three 
took to their heels. At last the one which had 
possession of ]Mr. ]\Ioodie turned round, and giving 
him a cuff with its fore-feet followed the rest, 
Mr. Moodie got up, picked up his gun, and stag- 
^^ered away as fast as his aching bones would 
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permit him. He met his brother, who had jus* 
been informed by one of the Hottentots, who had 
seen him under the elephant, that he was killed/' 

*' Well, that was an escape," observed "Wilmot, 
" AYliat made it more remarkable was, that he 
had hardly time to explain to his brother his 
miraculous preservation, before he witnessed the 

death of cue of the hunters, a soldier, who had 
attracted the notice of a large male elephant 
which had been driven out of the jungle. The 
fierce animal gave chase to him, and caught hini 
immediately under the height where Mr. Moodie 
and his brother were standing, carried the poor 
fellow for some distance on his trunk, then threw 
him down, and stamping u23on him until he was 

quite dead, left the body for a sliort time. The 
elephant then returned, as if to make sure of its 

destruction ; for it kneeled down on the body, and 

kneaded it with his fore-legs ; then, rising, it seized 

it again with its trunk, carried it to the edge of 

the jungle, and hurled it into the bushes." 

'* Dreadful I I had no idea that there was sucli 
danger in an elephant-hunt ; yet I must say," 
continued Alexander, *' that, although it may 
appear foolishness, it only makes me more anxious 
to have one." 

" Well, as we advance, you will have no want of 
opportunity ; but it will be better to get the Caffres 
to join us, which they will with great delight." 
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*' \Vliy, they have no weapons, excej3t their 
fipears." 

" j^one ; but they -Nvill attack him with great 

success, as you will see ; they watch their oppor- 
tunity as he passes, get behind, and drive their 
spears into his body until the animal is exhausted 
from loss of blood, and they are so quick that the 
elephant seldom is able to destroy one of them. 
They consider the elephant of as high rank as one 
of their king-s, and it is very lauo-hable to hear 
them, as they wound him, beg pardon of him, and 
ciy^ out, * Great man, do n't be angry ; great 
captain, do n't kill us/ " 

" But how is it that they can approach so terrible 

an animal without destruction ?" 

" It is because they do approach quite close to 
him. An elephant sees but badly, except straight 
before him, and he turns with difficulty. The 
Caffres are within three feet of his tail or flank 
when they attack, and they attack him in the 
elephant-paths, which, are too narrow for the animal 
to turn without difficulty ; the great risk that they 
run is from another elephant breaking out to the 

assistance of the one attacked." 

'* The animals do assist each other, then ? " 
*' Yes ; there was a remarkable instance of it in 
the affair of Lieutenant Moodie. I mentioned 
that it was a large male elephant which killed the 

soldier just after ]Mr. ]Moodie's escape. Shortly 
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afterwards a shot from one of the hunters broke 

the fore-leg of this animal, and j^revented him 
from running, and there it stood to be fired at. 
The female elephant, which was in the jungle, wit- 
nessing the distress of its mate, regardless of her 
own danger, immediately rushed out to his assist- 
ance, chasing away the hunters, and walking round 

and round her mate, constantly returning to his 
side, and caressing him. When the male attempted 

to walk, she had the sagacity to place her flank 
against the wounded side, so as to support him, 
and help him along. At last the female received 
a severe wound, and staggered into the bush, 

where she fell ; and the male was soon after laid 
prostrate by the side of the poor soldier Avhom he 
had killed." 

*' There is something very touching in that last 
portion of your story, Swinton,'^ observed Alex- 
ander ; " it really makes one feel a sort of respect 
for such intelligent and reasoning animals/' 

" I think the first portion of the story ought to 

teach you to respect them also," said the Major. 
" Seriously, however, I quite agree with you ; their 
sagacity, as my Indian experience has taught me, 
is wonderful ; — but here comes supper, and I am 
not sorry for it." 

"i^or I," replied Alexander. " To-morrow we 
shall be at the missionary' station, if the guides are 
correct. I am very anxious to get there, I must 
sav. Does not the chief of the Amakosa tribe live 
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close to the Mission -housej — Hinza, as they call 
him ? " 

'* Yes/' replied Swinton, "he does, and we must 
have a present ready for him, for I think it woiild 
be advisable to ask an escort of his warriors to go 
with us after we leave the Mission." 

" Yes, it will be quite as well," replied the 
Major, ** and then we shall have some elephant- 
hunting ; but Bremen tells me that there are 
plenty of hippopotami in the river there, close to 
the Mission." 

" Water-elephants," replied Swinton ; " I sup- 
pose 3'ou will not leave them alone ? " 

" Certainly not, if our commander-in-chief will 
allow us to stop." 

*'I think your commander-in-chief," repHed 
Wilmot, "is just as anxious to have a day*s sport 
with them as you are, Major ; so you will certainly 
have his perm.ission." 

" I think we ought to put Omrah on a horse. 
He is a nice light weight for a spare horse, if 
required." 

"Not a bad idea," replied Alexander. "What 

a tiger he would make for a cab in the park ! " 

" More like a monkey," replied the Major ; 
" but it is time to go to bed ; so, good night." 
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CHAPTER XI 



The caravan proceeded on the following morn- 
ing, and by noon they arrived at the Mission 
station of Butterworth, which was about one 
hundred and forty miles from the colonial bound- 
aries. This station had only been settled about 
three years, but even in that short time it wore 
an air of civilization strongly contrasted with the 
savage country around it. The ^lission-house 
was little better than a large cottage, it is true, 
and the church a sort of barn ; but it was sur- 
rounded by neat Caffre huts and gardens full of 

produce. 

On the arrival of the caravan, Mr. S., the 
missionary, came out to meet the travellers, and 
to welcome them. He had been informed that 
they would call at the station, ar^d bring some 
articles which had been sent for. It hardly need 
be said that, meeting at such a place, and in such 
a country, the parties soon became on intimate 
terms. Mr. S. offered them beds and accommoda- 
tion in his house, but our travellers refused ; they 
were well satisfied with their own ; and having 
unyoked their oxen, and turned them out to graze 
with those belonging to the station, they accepted 
the missionary's invitation to join his repast. 

Alexander having stated the object of his expe- 

i 2 
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dition, requested the advice of Mr. S. as to his 
lurther proceeding, and asked him whether it 

would not be advisable to see the Caffre king, 

and make him a present. This Mr. S. strongly- 
advised them to do ; and to ask for a party of 
Caffres to accompany the caravan, which would 
not only insure them safety, but would prove in 
many respects very useful. All that would be ne- 
cessary, would be to find them in food and to promise 
them a present, if they conducted themselves well. 
" You are aware/' continued he, " that Hinza's do- 
main only extends as far as the Bashee or St. 
John's River, and you will have to proceed beyond 
that ; but with some of the Caffre warriors you 
will have no difficulty, as the tribes further will 

not only fear your strength, but also the anger of 
Hinza, should they commit any depredation. But 
things, I regret to say, do not look very peaceable 
just now." 

" Indeed ! what is the quarrel, and with whom ?" 

^' Hinza has quarrelled with a powerful neigh- 
bouring chief of the name of Voosani, who reigns 
over the Tambookie tribes, about some cattle, 
which are the grand cause of quarrels in these 
countries, and both parties are preparing for war. 
But whether it will take place is doubtful, as they 
are both threatened with a more powerful enemy, 
and may probably be compelled to unite^ in order 
to defend themselves." 

" And who may that be ? '' 
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" Quetoo, the chief of the Amaquabi, is in arm 3 
with a large force, and threatens the other tribes 
to the northward of us ; if he conquers them, he 
wiU certainly come down here. He was formerly 
one of Chaka's generals, and is, like him, re- 
nowned for slaughter. At present he is too far to 

the northward to interfere with you, but I should 
advise you to lose no time in effecting your 
mission ; for should he advance, you will be com- 
pelled to retreat immediately. I had better send 
to Hinza to-morrow to let him know that strangers 
have come and wish to see him, that they may 
make him a present. That notice will bring him 
fast enough ; not but that he well knows you are 

here, and has known that you have been in his 

country long ago." 

"It will be as well, after the information you 
have given us," said Mr. Swinton. 

" What is your opinion of the Caffres, Mr. 
S., now that you have resided so long with 
them ? " 

" They are, for heathens, a fine nation, — bold, 

frank, and, if anything is confided to them, scru- 
pulously honest ; but cattle-stealing is certainly 

not considered a crime amono^ them, althouo:h it 

is punished as one. Speaking as a minister of the 

Gospel, I should say they are the most difficult 

nation to have anything to do with that it ever 

has been my lot to visit. They have no religion 

whatever ; they have no idols ; and no idea of the 
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existence of a God. When I have talked to them 
about God, their reply is, * Where is he ? show 
him to me/ " 

*^ But have they no superstitions ? " 
*' They believe in necromancy, and have their 
conjurers, who do much harm, and are our chief 
opponents, as we weaken their influence, and con- 
sequently their profits. If cattle are stolen, they 
are referred to. If a chief is sick, they are sent 
for to know who has bewitched him ; they must 
of course mention some innocent person, who is 
sacrificed immediately. If the country is parched 
from want of rain, which it so frequently is, then 
the conjurers are in great demand : they are sent 
for to produce rain. If, after aU their pretended 

mysteries, the rain does not fall so as to save their 
reputation, they give some plausible reason, gener- 
ally ending, however, in the sacrifice of some in- 
nocent individual ; and thus they go on, making 
excuses after excuses until the rain does fall, and 
they obtain all the credit of it. I need hardly 
say that these people are our greatest enemies." 

" Are you satisfied with the success which you 
have had ? " 

"Yes, I am, when I consider the difficulty to 
be surmounted. Nothing but the Divine assistance 
could have produced such effects as have alieady 

taken place. The chiefs are to a man opposed to 

us." 

" Why so ? " 
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*' Because Christianitv strikes at the root of 
their sensuality ; it was the same "when it was first 
preached hy our Divine Master. The riches of a 

Caffre consist not only in his cattle, but in the 
number of his wives, who are all his slaves. To 
tell them that polygamy is unlawful and wrong, is 

therefore almost as much as to tell them that it is 
not right to hold a large herd of cattle ; and as 
the chiefs are of course the opulent of the nation, 
they oppose us. You observe in Caffreland, as 
elsewhere, it is * hard for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.' I have asked the chiefs 
why they will not come to church, and their reply 
has been, ' The great word is calculated to lessen 
our pleasures and diminish the number of our wives ; 
to this we can never consent.' " 

"But still you say you have made some progress." 
'* If I have, let it be ascribed to the Lord, and 
not to me and my otherwise useless endeavours ; 
it must be His doing ; and without His aid and 
assistance, the difficulties would have been insur- 
mountable. It is for me only to bear in mind the 
scriptural injunction, * In the morning sow thy 
seedj and in the evening withhold not thy hand ; 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good. 

" But have they no idea whatever of a Supreme 
Being, either bad or good ? have they no idea, as 
^me of the African tribes have, of the devil ? '* 
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'* None ; and in tLeir language they have no 
word to express the idea of the Deity ; they swear 
by their kings of former days as great chiefs, but 

no more. Now if they had any religion whatever, 
you might, by pointing out to them the falsity 
and absurdity of that religion, and putting it in 
juxtaposition with revealed Truth, have some 
hold upon their minds ; but we have not even that 
advantage." 

"But cannot you make an impression upon 
their minds by referring to the wonders of nature, 
— by asking them who made the sun and stars ? 
Surely they might be induced to reflect by such 
a method." 

" I have tried it a hundred times, and they 
have laughed at me for my fables, as they have 
termed them. One of the chiefs told me to hold 
my tongue, that his people might not think me 
mad. The Scriptures, indeed, teach us that, 
without the aid of direct revelation, men are also 
without excuse if they fail to attain to a certain 
knowledge of the Deity, — * even his eternal power 
and Godhead,' — by a devout contemplation of the 
visible world, which with all its wonders is 
spread out before them as an open volume. But 
beyond this, all knowledge of the origin or man- 
ner of creation is derived, not from the deduc- 
tions of human reasoning, but from the Divine 
festiraony ; for it is expressly said, * Through faith 
■',ve understand that the worlds were made by the 
word of God.' " 
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" Nevertheless you must admit that, among the 
civilized nations of Europe, many who deny reve- 
lation, and treat the Bible as a fable, acknowledge 
that the world must have been made by a Supreme 
Power." 

" My dear sir, many affect to deny the truth of 
revelation out of pride and folly, who still in their 
consciences cannot but believe it. Here, there 
being no belief in a Deity, they will not be per- 
suaded that the world was made by one. Indeed^ 
we have much to contend with, and perhaps one 
of the greatest difficulties is in the translation of 
the Scriptures. I sit down with an interpreter 
who cannot read a single word, and with perhaps 
a most erroneous and imperfect knowledge of 

divine things. We open the sacred volume, and 
it is first translated into barbarous Dutch to the 
Cafire interpreter, who then has to tell us how 

that Dutch is to be put into the Caffre language. 

Now you may imagine what mistakes may arise. 

I have found out lately that I have been stating 

the very contrary to what I would have said. 

With this translation, I stand up to read a portion 
of the Word of God, for my interpreter cannot 
read, and hence any slight defect or change in a 

syllable may give altogether a different sense from 
what I desire to inculcate." 

" That must be indeed a great difficulty, and 
require a long residence and full acquaintance 
with the language to overcome." 
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" And even then not overcome, for the language 
has no words to express abstract ideas ; but the 
Lord works after his own way, and at his own 
season." 

*' You do not then despair of success ?" 
" God forbid ; I should be indeed a most un- 
worthy servant of our Divine Master, if I so far 
distrusted his power. No ; much good has been 
already done, as you will perceive when we meet 

to-morrow to perform Divine service ; but there is 
much more to do, and, with His blessing, will in 
His own good time be perfected ; but I have duties 
to attend to which call me away for the present ; 
I shall therefore wish you good night. At all 

events, the Mission has had one good effect : you 

are perfectly safe from Caffre violence and CaiFre 

robbery. This homage is paid to it even by their 
king and chiefs." 

" I will say, that if we are only to judge by the 
little we have seen, the Mission appears to have 
done good," observed the Major. " In the first 
place, we are no longer persecuted, as we have 
been during our journey, for presents ; and, as 
you may observe, many of the Caffres about are 
clothed in European fashions, and those who have 
nothing but their national undress, I may call it, 
wear it as decently as they can." 

" I made the same observation," said Alexander. 
"I am most anxious for to-morrow, as I wish to 
Bee how the Caffres behave ; and really, when vou 
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consider all the difficulties which ^fr. S. has men- 
tioned, it is wonderful that he and those who have 
embraced the same calling should persevere as 
they do." 

"My dear Wilmot," replied Mr. Swinton, ''a 
missionary, even of the most humble class, is a 
person of no ordinary mind ; he does not rely upon 
himself or upon his own exertions, — he relies not 
upon others, or upon the assistance of this world ; if 
he did, he would, as you say, soon abandon his task 
in despair. No ; he is supported, he is encouraged, 
he is pressed on by faith — faith in Him who never 
deserts those who trust and believe in Him ; he 
knows that, if it is His pleasure, the task will be 
easy, but at the same time that it must be at His 

own good time. Convinced of this, supj^orted by 
this, encouraged by this, and venturing his life 
for this, he toils on, in full assurance that if he 
fails, another is to succeed, — that if he becomes a 
martyr, his blood will moisten the arid soil from 
which the future seed will spring. A missionary 
may be low in birth, low in education, as many 
are ; but he must be a man of exalted mind, — 
what in any other pursuit we might term an enthu- 
siast ; and in this spreading of the Divine word, he 
merits respect for his fervour, his courage, and 
self-devotion ; his willingness, if the Lord should 
so think lit, to accept the crown of martyrdom." 

" You are right, Swinton ; nothing but what 
you have described could impel a man to pasa 
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a life of privation and danger among a savage 
race — leaving all, and following his Master in the 

true apostolic sense. Well, they will have their 
reward." 

" Yes, in heaven, Wilmot ; not on earth,*' re- 
plied Swinton. 

The next day, being the Sabbath, -with the 
assistance of Mahomed, who was valet as well as 
cook to the whole party, they divested themselves 
of their beards, which had not been touched for 
many days, and dressed themselves in more suit- 
able apparel than their usual hunting costume, 
a respect paid to the Sabbath by even the most 
worldly and most indifferent on religious points. 
The bell of the Mission church was tolled, and 
the natives were seen coming from all directions. 
Our party went in, and found Mr. S. already 

there, and that seats had been provided for them. 
The numbers of natives who were assembled in 
the church were about 200, but many more were 
at the windows, and sitting by the open door. 
Many of them were clothed in some sort of Euro- 
pean apparel ; those who were not, drew their 
krosses close round them, so as to appear more 
covered. A hymn in the Caffre language was first 
sung, and then prayers, after which the Litany 

and responses ; the Commandments were repeated 
in the same language. ^Ir. S. then read a chapter 
in the Bible, and explained it to the assembly. 
Profound silence and quiet attention generally 
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prevailed, although in some few instances there 
was mockery from those outside. Mr. S, gave 
the blessing, and the service was ended. 

"You have already done much," observed Mr. 
Swinton. " I could hardly have believed that a 
concourse of savages could have been so attentive, 
and have behaved with such decorum.^' 

'* It certainly is the most difficult point gained, 
— to command their attention, I mean/' replied 
Mr. S. ; *' after that, time and patience, with the 
assistance of God, will effect the rest." 

" Do you think that there are many who, if I 
may use the term, feel their religion ? *' 

'* Yes, many ; and prove it by travelling about 
and sowing the seed. There arc many who not 

only are qualified so to do, but are incessantly 
labouiing to bring their countrj'men to God." 

"That must be very satisfactory to you/' 

" It is ; but what am I, and the few who labour 
with me, to the thousands and tliousands who are 
here in darkness, and require our aid ? There are 
now but three missions in all Caffreland; and 
there is full employment for two hundred, if they 
could be established. But you must excuse me, 
I have to catechise the children, who are my most 
promising pupils. We will meet again in the 
evening, for I have to preach at a neighbouring 
village. Strange to say, many who doubt and 
waver will listen to me there ; but they appear to 
think that there is some witchcraft in the Mission 
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cliurcli, or else are a fraid to acknowledge to 
their companions that they have been inside 
of it." 

The missionary then left them, and Alexander 
observed — 

'* I do n't know how you feel, but I assure you 
it lias been a great pleasure to me to have found 
myself in this humble church, and hearing Divine 

service in this wild country." 

Both Swinton and Major Henderson expressed 
the same opinion. 

*^ I am not afraid of being laughed at," con- 
tinued Alexander, " when I tell you that I think 
it most important, wherever we may be during 

our travels, to keep the Sabbath holy, by rest and 

reading the service." 

" With pleasure, as far as I am concerned, and 
I thank you for the proposal," replied Swinton. 

"And I am equally pleased that you have pro- 
posed it, Wilmot," said Major Henderson ; " even 
we may be of service to the good cause, if, as we 
pass through the land, the natives perceiA'e that 
we respect the Sabbath as the missionary has 
requested them to do. AYe are white men, and 
considered by them as superior ; our example, 
therefore, may do good." 

The evening was passed away very agreeably 
with Mr. S., who was inexhaustible in his anec- 
dotes of the Caffres. He informed them that 
Hinza intended to call the next morning to receive 
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his presents, and that he would be interpreter for 
them if they wished it. 

Alexander, having thanked the missionary^ said^ 
** I think you mentioned, sir, that some of your 
brother missionaries have their wives with them. 
Since you have told us so much of the precarious 
tenure by which you hold your ground here, and 
I may add your lives, I think that the wives of 
the missionaries must have even more to encounter 
than their husbands/' 

"You are right, sir," replied the missionary, 
"there is no situation so trying, so perilous, and 
I may say, so weary to the mind and body, as that 
of a female missionary. She has to encounter the 
8ame perils and the same hardships as her husband, 

without having the strength of our sex to support 
them ,* and what is more painful than ail, she is 
often left alone at the Mission-house, while her 
husband, who has left her, is proceeding on his 
duty, at the hourly peril of his life. There she is 
alone, and compelled to listen to ail the reports 
and falsehoods which are circulated : at one mo- 
ment she is told that her husband has been mur- 
dered ; at another, that he is still alive. She has 
no means of hearing from him, as there is no com- 
munication through the country ; thus is she left 
in this horrible state of suspense and anxiety, per- 
haps for many weeks. I have a letter from a 
brother missionary, which is in my writing-desk, 
wherein the case in point is well portrayed ; I will 
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get it, and read that portion to you." Mr. S. went 
to the other end of the room, and came back with 
a letter, from which he read as follows : 

" Haying been detained among those distant 
tribes for nearly two months, report upon report 

had been circulated that the interpreters and 
guide, as well as myself, had all been murdered. 

On my arrival within forty miles of the station, I 
was informed that all doubt upon the subject had 
been removed by a party of natives who had passed 
the Mission station, and who pretended an ac- 
quaintance with all the particulars of the massacre. 
We had been travelling the whole day, and night 
had come on ; I was most anxious to proceed, that 

I might relieve the mind of my dear wife, but 
the earnest remonstrances of my little party, who 
represented it as certain death to all of us to 
cross the plains, Avhich were infested with lions 
and other savage beasts who were prowling in 

every direction, at length induced me to wait 
till the next day. But scarcely had day begun to 
dawn when I sallied forth, without either arms 
or guide, except a pocket compass, leaving my 
fellow-travellers to bring on the waggon as soon 
as they should arouse from their slumbers. This 
impatience had, however, well-nigh cost me my 
life ; for having to wade through many miles of 
deep sand with a vertical sun over my head, I had 
not accomplished half the journey before my 
strength began to fail, and an indescribable thirst 
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was induced. NeA^ertlieless, I readied the Mission 
in safety, and with tridy grateful feehiigs to the 

great Preserver of men. A few minutes prior to 
my arrival, the wife of one of my brother mission- 
aries, little imagining that I was at hand and alive, 
had entered our dwelling, to apprize my wife of 
the latest intelligence, confirming all that had 

been said before respecting my fate, and to com- 
fort her under the distressing dispensation. At 
this affecting crisis, w^hile both were standing in 
the centre of the room, the one relating, the other 
weeping, I opened the door, bathed in perspiration, 
covered with dust, and in a state of complete ex- 
haustion. ' Oh, dear ! ' cried our friend ; ' is it he 

' — -or is it his spirit ? ' I must, my dear sir, leave 
to your imagination the scene which followed." 

'^ Yes, sir," said Mr. S., folding up the letter, 
" a missionary's wife, who follows him into such 
scenes and such perils and privations, does, indeed, 
* cleave to her husband.^ " 

" Indeed she does," replied Mr. Swinton ; ^' but 
we will tax you no longer, my dear sir. Good 



night." 



CHAPTER XII. 

On the following day, a little before noon, loud 
shouts and men danc'ng and calling out the titles 
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of the king of the Caffres announced his approach. 
Tlicse men vrcre a sort of heralds, who invariably 
preceded him on a visit of ceremony. A band of 
Avarriors, armed with their assaguays and shields, 
nest made their appearance, and then Hinza, ac- 
companied by fifty of his chief councillors: with 
the exception of their long krosses of beast-skins 
thrown over their slioulders, thev were all naked, 
and each daubed with grease and red ochre. As 
soou as they arrived in front of the !^Iission-house, 
they sat down in a circle on each side of the 
Caffre king, who Avas treated with marked respect 
by all, and by the common people in particular, 

M'ho assembled on his presence. Every one who 
happened to pass by gave what was termed a ' sa- 
lute' of honour to the king, who did not appear to 
consider that it required any acknowledgment on 
his part. 

Our travellers, accompanied by the missionary, 
advanced unto the circle, and saluted his majesty. 
Mr. S. then explained the object of their journey, 
and their wish that a small party of the king's 
warriors should accompany them on their expedi- 
tion. As soon as the speech was ended, a few 
pounds of coloured beads, a roll of tobacco, two 
pounds of snuff, and some yards of scarlet cloth, 
were laid before his majesty as a present. Hinza 
nodded his head with approval when the articles 
were spread before him, and then turned to hia 
councillors, with whom he v;hispered some time. 
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and then he replied, " that the strange white men 
should pass through his country without fear, 
that his warriors should accompany them as far 
as they wished to go ; but/' he added, " do the 
strangers know that there is disorder in the 
country beyond ? " 

Sir. S. replied that they did, and were anxious 
to go, and return as soon as possible^ on that 
account. 

Hinza replied, '' It is well ; if there is danger, 
my warriors will let them know — if it is necessar}-, 
they will fight for them — if the enemy is too strong, 
the white men must return." 

Hinza then ordered some of his councillors to 

take charge of the presents, and inquired of Mr. S. 
how many warriors they "wished to haA'e, and when 

they wished to go. 

The reply was, that fifty warriors would be 
sufficient, and that they wished to depart on the 
following morning. '^ It is well," replied Hinza ; 
" fifty warriors are enough, for my men eat a great 
deal — they shall be ready," 

The council then broke up, and the king, having 
shaken hands with our travellers, departed with 
his train : towards the evening an old cow was 
Bent to them as a present from his majesty. The 
Hottentots soon cut it up and devoured it- Every- 
thing was now arranged for their immediate de- 
parture. 

The next morning, at break of day, the band of 

K 2 
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Caffre warriors were all in readiness, each with 
his shield and three assaguaj^s in his hand. They 
were all fine, tail young men, from twenty to thirty 
j'ears of age. Alexander desired Mr. S. to tell 
them that, if they bchaA'cd well and were faithful, 
they should every one receive a present when they 
were dismissed ; a notification which appeared to 

give general satisfaction. The oxen had already 
been ^^oked, and taking leave of the worthy mis- 
sionary, our travellers mounted their horses and 
resumed their journey. For the whole day they 
proceeded along the banks of the Kae River, which 
ran its course through alternate glens and hills 
clothed with fine timber ; and as they were on an 

eminence, looking down upon the river, the head 
Caffre warrior, who had, with the others, hung up 
his shield at the side of the waggon, and now 
walked by our travellers with his assaguay in his 
hand, pointed out to them, as the sun was setting 
behind a hill, two or three large black masses on 
the further bank of the river. 

'' What are they, and what does he say ? " 

" Sea-cows," replied the interpreter. 

" Hippopotami I We must have a shot at them, 
Wilmot/' cried the Major. 

" To be sure ; tell them wc will stop and kill 
one if we can/' said Wilmot to the interpreter. 

"We shall want one to feed our army," said 
Swinton, laughing, ** or our sheep will soon be 
devoured." 
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The CafFres were all immecliatelv in motioB, 
running down to the bank of the river, about a 
quarter of a mile distant ; they swam across, and 
there remained waiting till our travellers should 
give the word. 

The animals lay on a muddy bank, at a turn of 

the river, like so many swine asleep, some of them 
out, and some partly in and partly out of the 
water. As they were huddled together, they 
looked more like masses of black rock than any- 

thing else. Two lay considerably apart from 
the others, and it was towards these two that the 

i 

Caffres, who had crossed the river, crept until 

they were in the high reeds, but a few yards from 
them. Henderson and Wilmot, with some of the 
Hottentots, descended the ravine on their side of 
the river, opposite to where the animals lay, and 

V 

as soon as they were on the bank, being then 
within one hundred yards of them, they levelled 
and fired. At the report, all the animals started 
up from their beds as if astonished at the noise, 
which they had not been accustomed to. Three 

or four instantly plunged into the deep water, but 
the others, apparently half- asleep, stood for a few 
seconds as if not knowing what course to take ; 
-two of them were evidently wounded, as they 
xushed into the water : for thev did not remain 
below, but rose to the surface immediately, as if 
in great agony. They appeared anxious to get out 
of the water altogether, and tried so to do, but 
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fearing the peoj^le on the river's bank^ they daiied 
m again. In the mean time, at the first report of 

ihe guns, the two which lay apart from the others 
with their heads towards the river, as soon as they 
rose on their legs, were pierced with several 
assaguays by the concealed Caffres, and plunged 
into the water with the spears remaining in their 
bodies. These also rose, and floundered like the 
others ; and as their heads appeared above, they 
were met with the unerring rifle of the Major and 
whole volleys from Wilmot and the Hottentots, 
till, exhausted from loss of blood, they floated dead 
upon the surface. 

The Caflres waited till the bodies had been 
borne some hundred yards down the stream, that 

they might not be attacked when in the water by 
the remainder of the herd, and then swam ofl", and 
pushed the bodies on shore. This was a ver}^ 
seasonable supply of provisions for so large a band 
of people ; but those who belonged to the caravan 
were not the only parties who benefited : all the 

Caflres of the su.rrounding hamlets hastened to the 
river, and carried ofl" large quantities of the flesh 

of the animals ; there was, however, more than 
enough for all, and for the wolves and hyaenas 
after they had taken what they chose. It was so 
late before the animals were cut up, that they 
decided upon remaining where they were that 
nio'ht : for now that thev had the Caflre warriors 
with tliem, they had no fear as to losing their 
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oxen, the king having statefl that his men should 
be responsible for them. 

Large fires "were lighted, and th* Caffres and 
Hottentots, all mingled together, -were busy roast- 
ing, boiling, and frying the flesh of the hippopo- 
tamus, and eating it as fast as it was cooked^ so 
that they "were completely gorged before they lay 
down to sleep ; Wilmot had also given them a 
ration of tobacco each, which had added consider- 
ably to the delight of the feast. 

" It is not bad eating by any means," said the 
Major, as they were at supper. 

" 1^0 ; it is something like old veal/' replied 
Swinton. " 'Now, what is Omrah about ? He is 

after some mischief, by the way he creeps along." 
''A monkey is a fool to that boy," observed 
the Major, '*" and ho appears to know how to imitate 
every animal he has ever heard." 

''' Did you hear the dance he led some of the 
Hottentots on Sunday evening, when we were at 
the Mission ? " 

"No; what was that?" 

*' Bremen told me of it ; I thought he would 
have died with laughing. You are aware that 

there is a species of bird here which they call the 
honey-bird, — by naturalists, the Cucid us indicator ; 
do you not remember I showed you a specimen 
which I was preserving ? " 

" You have showed us so many specimens, that 
I really forget." 
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**Well, I should have given you at the same 

time the natural history of the bird. It is very 
partial to honey, upon -vrhich it lives as much as it 
can ; but as the bees make their hives in the trunks 
of old decayed trees, and the hole they enter by is 
very small, the bird cannot obtain it without 

assistance. Its instinct induces it to call in the aid 
of man, -which it does hy a peculiar note, like cher- 
cher-eher, b}^ which it gives notice that it has 
found out a beehive. The natives of Africa well 
know this, and as soon as the bird flies close to 
them, giving out this sound, they follow it ; the 
bird leads them on, perching every now and then, 

to enable them to keep up with him, until it arrives 
at the tree, over which it flutters without making 



anv more noise." 



a 



How very curious ! " 



" Little Bushman knows this as well as the 
Hottentots, and hearing that they were going out 
in search of honey, he went before them into the 
wood, concealing himself, and imitating the note 
of the bird so exactly, that the Hottentots went 
on following it for several miles, wondering how 
it was that the bird should lead them such a dis- 
tance, but iniwilling to give up the pursuit. 
About sunset, he had brought them back to the 
very edge of the wood from whence they had 
started, when he showed himself about one hun- 
dred yards ahead of them, dancing, capering, and 
tumbling so lil^e Ecgum, that thc}^ thought it was 
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her before them, and not iiim. He gained the 
caravan again without their knowing who played 
them the trick ; but he told Swanevelt, who speaks 
his lanffuairc, and Swanevelt told Eremen." 

" Capital ! '* said the Major ; " well, he is after 
some trick now, depend upon it." 

*^IIe has a great talent for drawing," observed 
Alexander. 

" A verj^ great one ; I have given him a pencil 
and occasionally a piece of paper, and he draws 
all the birds, so that I can recognise them ; but 
you must know that all the Bushmen have that 
talent, and that their caves are full of the sketches 

of all sorts of animals, remarkably characteristic. 

The organ of imitation is vcr}' strongly developed 
in the Eushmen, which accounts for their talents 
as draftsmen, and Omrah's remarkable imitative 
powers." 

" Do you then believe in phrenology, Swinton ? " 
said Alexander. 

" I neither believe nor disbelieve in that and 
many more modern discoveries of the same kind ; 

I do not think it right to reject them or to give 
blind credence. Not a day j^^sses but some dis- 
covery excites our wonder and admiration, and 
points out to us how little we do know. The 
great fault is, that when people have made a 
discovery to a certain extent, they build upon it, 

as if all their premises were correct ; whereas, 
they have, in fact, only obtaited a mere glim' 
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mering to liglit them to a path which may some 

future dav lead to kuowledf^e. That the o^eiieral 

principles of phrenology are correct may be fairly 
assumed, from the examination of the skulls of 

men and animals, and of different men ; but I give 
no credence to all the divisions and subdivisions 

which have, in my opinion, been most presump- 
tuously marked out by those who profess, and of 
course fully believe, the full extent of these sup- 
posed discoveries." 

" And mesmerism ? " said Alexander. 

" I make the same reply ; there is sornetlmig in 
it, that is certain, but nothing? vet sufficientlv 
known to warrant any specific conclusions to be 
drawn." 

" There is a groat deal of humbug in it," said 
the Major. 

^' So there is in all sciences ; when truth fails 
them and they are at fault, they fill up the hiatus 

with supposition ; which is, as you term it, hum- 
bug." 

" Well, I vote that wc return to our waggons ; 
everybody appears fast asleep except us three." 

Such was not, however, the case ; for they had 
not been half an hour on their mattresses, before 
they were awakened by loud cries of " help," 
which made them seize their guns and jump out 
of the waggons without waiting for their clothes. 

The Hottentots and Caffres were so full of hip- 
popotamus flesh J that the noise did not awake but 
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a small portion of them, and these only turned 
round and stored about without gcttmg up, with 
the exception of Bremen, who was on his feet 
and, with his gun in his hand, running in the 
direction of the cries. He was followed by our 
travellers, and they soon came up with the object of 
their search, which proved to be no other than Big 
Adam, the Hottentot ; and as soon as they perceived 
his condition, which they could do by the light of 
the fires still burning, they all burst out laughing 
so excessively, that they could not help him. 

That it was the work of little Omrah there was no 
doubt, for Big Adam had not forgotten the former 
trick the boy had j)layed him, and had more than 
once, when he caught the boy, given him a good 
cuffing. Big Adam was on the ground, dragged 

away by two of the largest dogs. Omrah had 

taken the bones ho could find with most £esli upon 

them belonging to the hipj3opotanius, and had tied 

them with leathern thongs to the great toes of Big 

Adam as he lay snoring after his unusual repast. 

He had tlien waited till all were asleep, and had 
let loose the two laro-est doijs, Avhich were alwavs 

tied with the others under the waggons, and not 
over-fed, to make them more watchful. 

The dogs had prowled about for food, and had 
fallen in with these large bones, which tlaey imme- 
diately seized, and were dragging away, that they 

might make their repast without interruption ; but 
in attempting tc drag away the bones, they had 
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dragged Big Adam some yards by his great toes, 
and the pain and fright — for the Hottentot thought 
they were hyocnas or wolves^ — had cansed him thns 
to scream for help. Bremen divided the thongs 
with his knife, and the dogs ran ofT growling with 
the bones, and Adam stood again upon his feet, 
still so much terrified as not to be able to compre- 
hend the trick which had been plaj'ed him. Our 
travellers, havino* indulo^ed their mirth, retired once 
more to their resting-places. The Major found 

Omrah and Begum both in their corners of the 
waggon, the former pretending to be fast asleep, 
while the latter was chattering and swearing at 
the unusual disturbance. 

At davli^rht the next mornino^ thcv resumed 
their jou^ne3^ Big Adam walked rather stiff, 
and looked A^ry sulky. Omrah had j)erched him- 
self on a tilt of the bao-o'ao;e-wao;p;'on with Bej^um, 
and was quite out of the Hottentot's reach ; for 
Bremen had told the others what had happened, 
and there had been a general laugh against Big 
Adam, who vowed vengeance against little Om- 
rah. The country was now very beautiful and 
fertile, and the Cafire hamlets were to be seen in 
all directions. Except visits from the Caffres, who 
behaved with great decorum when they perceived 
that the caravan was escorted by the king's 
warriors, and who supplied them nearly every 
day with a bullock for the use of the people, no 
adventure occurred for four days, when they 
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crossed the Bashee or St. John's RlTcr^ to which 
the territories of liiiiza extended ; but althoiio-h 

the tribes beyond did not ackno-\vledge his author- 
ity, they respected the large force of the caravan, 

and were much pleased at rcceiying small presents 
of tobacco and snuff. 

Milk, in baskets, was constantly brought in by 

the women ; for the Caffres weave baskets of so 
close a texture, that they hold any liquid, and are 
the only utensil used for that purpose. At the 
Bashee River, after they had passed the ford, 
they remained one day to hunt the hippopotami, 
and were successful ; only Major Henderson, who 
was not content to hunt during the day, but went 

out at night, had a narrow escape. He Avas in one 
of the paths, and had wounded a female, and was 

standino", watchino* the rising to the surface of the 



wounded animal, for it was bright moonlight, when 

the male, which happened to be feeding on the 

bank above, hearing the cry of the female, rushed 

right down the path upon the Major. Fortunately 

for him, the huge carcass of the animal gave it 

such an ungovernable degree of velocity, as to 

prevent it turning to the right hand or left. It 

passed within a yard of the Major, sweeping the 

bushes and underwood, so as to throw him down 

as it passed. The Major got up again, it may be 
truly said, more frightened than hurt ; but at all 

events he had had enough of hippopotamus-hunt- 
ing for that night, for he recovered his gun, and 
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walked Lack to tlie waggon^ thanking Heaven foF 
his providential escape. 

The next morning, Swanevclt and Bremen went 
down the banks of the river, and discovered the 
body of the hippopotamus, which they dragged on 
shore, and, returning to the waggons, sent the 
Caffres to cut it up ; but before the CafFres belong- 
ing to the caravan could arrive there, they found 
that the work had been done for them by the 
natives, and that nothing was left but the bones of 
the animal ; but this is alwavs considered fair in 
the Caffre-land ; every one helps himself when an 
elephant or other large animal is killed, although 
he may have had no hand in its destruction. The 
number of elephant-paths now showed them that 
tliey were suri'ounded by these animals, and the 
CafFres of the country said that there were large 
herds close to them. 

It was therefore proposed by the Major, that 
they should have a grand elephant-hunt, at which 
all the Caffres of their own party and the natives 
of the country should assist. This 23roposaI was 

joyfully received by all, especially the natives, who 
were delighted at such an opportunity of having 
the assistance of the white men's guns ; and the 
next day was appointed for the sport. Ey the 
advice of the natives, the caravan proceeded some 
miles down to the eastward, to the borders of a 
very thick forest, where they stated that the 
elephants were to be found. 
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They arrived at the spot in the afternoon, and 
every one was busy in making preparations for 
the following day. The Hottentots, who had been 
used to the sport, told long stories to those who 
had not, and, among the rest, l)ig Adam spoke 
much of his prowess and dexterity. Uncommonly 
large fires were lighted that nighty, for fear that 
the elephants shouhl break into the cam23. ^Vll 
night their cries were to be heard in the forest^ 
and occasionally the breaking o^ the branches of 
the trees proved that they were close to the 
caravan. Begum, who was particularly alive to 
danger, crept to Major Henderson's bed, and 
would remain there all night, although he several 
times tried to drive her awav. jN^otwithstanclino; 

continued alarms, the caravan was, however, im- 
molested. 



CHAPTER XIII, 

At daylight tho following morning, there was a 
large concourse of Caffres in the camp, all waiting 

till our travellers were read}^ for the sport. 
Having made a hasty breakfast, they, by the ad- 
vice of the Caifres, did not mount their horses, 
but started on foot, as the Caffres stated that the 

elephants were on the other side of the hill. 
Ascending by an elephant-path, in less than half 
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an hour they arrived at the top of the hill, when a 
grand and magnificent panorama was spread be- 
fore them.- From the crown of the hill they 

looked down upon a valley studded with clumps 
of trees, which divided the cleared ground, and 
the whole face of the vallev was covered with 
elephants. There could not have been less than 
nine hundred at one time within the scope of their 
vision. 

Every height, everj' green knoll, was dotted with 
groups of six or seven, some of their vast bodies 

partly concealed by the trees upon which they 
were browsing, others walking in the open plain, 
bearing in their trunks a long branch of a tree, 
with which they evidently protected themselves 
from the flics. . The huge bodies of the animals, 
with the corresponding magnitude of the large 
timber-trees which surrounded them, gave an idea 
of nature on her grandest scale. 

After a few minutes' survey, they turned to the 
party who were collected behind them, and gave 
notice that they were to commence immediately. 
The head men of the Cafli-es gave their orders, and 
the bands of natives moved silently away in every 
direction, checking any noise from the dogs, which 
they had brought with them in numerous packs. 
Our travellers were to leeward of the herd on the 
hill where they stood, and as it was the intention 
of the natives to drive the animals towards them, 
the Caffre warriors as well as the Hottentots all 
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took Up positions on the hill, ready to attack tlie 
animals as they were driven that way. 

About an hour passed away, when the signal was 
given by some of the native Caffres, who had 
gained the side of the valley to westward of the 
elephants. Perched up at various high spots, they 
shouted with stentorian lungs, and their shouts 
were answered by the rest of the Caffres on every 
side of the valley, so that the elephants found 
themselves encompassed on all sides, except on that 
where the hill rose from the vallev. As the 
Caffres closed in, their shouts reverberating from 
the rocks, and mixed up with the savage bowlings 
of the dogs, became tremendous ; and the elephants, 

alarmed, started first to one side of the valley, then 

to the other, hastily retreating from the clamour 
immediately raised as they approached, shaking 
their long ears and trumpeting loudly, as with up- 
lifted trunks they trotted to and fro. 

At last, finding no other avenue of escape, the 
herd commenced the ascent of the hill, cracking 
the branches and boughs, and rolling the loose 
stones down into the valley, as they made their 
uscent, and now adding their own horrid shrieks 
to the din which had been previously created. On 
they came, bearing everything down before them, 
carrying havoc in their rage to such an extent, 
that the forest appeared to bow down before them ; 
while large masses of loose rock leaped and bound- 
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ed and thundered down into the valley, raising 
clouds of dust in their passage. 

" This is tremendously grand," whispered Alex- 
ander to the Major. 

" It is most awfully so ; I would not have missed 

the sight for anything ; but here they come — look 

at that tall tree borne down by the weight of the 

whole mass." 

" See, the great bull leader," said Swinton ; " let 

us all fire upon him — what a monster ! " 

" Look out," said the Major, whose rifle was dis- 
charged as he spoke, and was quickly followed by 
those of Alexander and Swinton. 

" He's down ; be quick and load again. Omrah, 

give me the other rifle." 

'^ Take care ! take care ! " was now cried on all 
sides, for the fall of the leading elephant and the 
volleys of musketry from the Hottentots had so 
frightened the herd, that they had begun to sepa- 
rate and break off two or three together, or singly, 
in every direction. The shrieks and trumpetings, 
and the crashing of the boughs so near to them, 
vv'ere now deafening ; and the danger was equally 
great. The Major had but just levelled his other 
rifle when the dense foliage close to him opened 
as if by magic, and the head of a large female pre- 
sented itself within four yards of him. 

Fortunately, the Major was a man of great nerve, 

end his rifle brought her down at his feet, when so 
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near tc liim that he was compelled to leap away 
out of the reach of the trunk, for she was not yet 
dead. Another smaller elephant followed so close, 
that it tumbled over the carcass of the first, 
and was shot by Alexander as it was recovering its 
legs. 

'' Back^ sirs, or you will be killed/' criedBremen, 

running to them ; '* this way — the whole herd are 
coming right upon you." They ran for their lives. 
following the Plottentot, who brought them to a 
high rock which the elephants could not climb, 
and where they were safe. 

They had hardly gained it when the mass came 
forward in a cloud of dust, and with a noise almost 
inconceivable, scrambling and rolling to and fro 

as they pressed on in a close-wedged body. Many 
were wounded and totterino^, and as thev were left 
behind, the CafFres, naked, with their assaguays in 
their hands, leaping forward and hiding, as re- 
quired, running with the greatest activity close 

up to the rear of the animals, either pierced them 
with their assaguays, or hamstrung them with 
their sharp-cutting weapons, crying out in their 
own tongue to the elephants, " Great captain ! 

don't kill us — do n't tread upon us, mighty chief ! " 
— supplicating, strangely enough, the mercy of 
those to whom they were showing none. As it 
was almost impossible to fire without a chance of 
hitting a Cafl're, our travellers contented them 
selves with looking on, till the whole herd had 

L 2 
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passed by, and had disappeared in the jungle 
beiow. 

'^ They have gone right in the direction of the 
waggons/' said Swinton. 

*' Yes, sir," replied the Hottentot, Bremen ; 
*' but we must not interfere with them any more ; 
they are now so scattered in the jungle, that it 
would be dangei^ous. We must let them go away 
as fast as they can." 

They remained , for a few minutes more, till 

every elephant and Caffre had disappeared, and 
then went back cautiously to the spot from whence 
they had first fired, and where they had such 
a fine prospect of the valley. I^ot an elephant 

was to be seen in it ; nothing but the ravages which 
the herd had committed upon the trees, many of 
which, of a very large size, had been borne to the 
ground by the enormous strength of these animals. 
They then proceeded to the spot where the great 
bull elephant had fallen by the rifle of Major 
Henderson. 

They found that the ball had entered just under 
the eye. It was a monster that must have stood 

sixteen feet hi^h bv Bremen's calculation, and it 
had two very ^ne tusks. AVhile they were stand- 
ing by the carcass of the animal, the armed Hot- 
tentots returned from the pursuit, and stated that 
seven elephants had been despatched, and others 
were so wounded that they could not live. They 
now set to work to take the teeth out of the animal. 
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and were very busy, when a Hottentot came run- 
ning up, and reported tliat tlie herd of elephants 

in their retreat had dashed through the camp, and 

done a great deal of mischief; that a male ele- 
phant had charged the waggon of Major Hender- 
son, and had forced his tusk through the side ; that 
the tusk had pierced one of the casks of liquor, 
which was running out, although not very fast, 
and that the waggon must be unloaded, to get out 

the cask and save the rest of the liquor. 

Several Hottentots immediately hurried back 
with him to help in unloading the waggon, and by 
degrees they all slipped away except Bremen, 

Swanevelt, who was cutting out the tusks, and 

Omrah, who remained perched upon the huge 
carcass of the animal, imitating the trumpeting 
and motions of the elephant, and playing all sorts 
of antics. A party of Caffres soon afterwards came 
up and commenced cutting up the carcass, and 
then our travellers walked away in the direction 

of the camp, to ascertain what mischief had been 
done. 

On their return, which, as they stopped occa- 
sionally to examine the other animals that had 
fallen, must have taken an hour, they found that 
the Hottentots had not commenced unloading the 

waggon ; although they had put tubs to catch the 
running liquor, of which they had taken so large a 
quantity that some were staggering about, and the 
rest lying down in a state of senseless ir toxication. 
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" I thouglit they were very ofEcious, in going 
back to assist/' observed the Major; "a pretty 
mess we should be in, if we were in an enemy's 
country, and without our CafFre guard." 

"Yes, indeed/' replied Alexander, turning over 
the tub of liquor, and spilling it on the ground, 

much to the sorrow of the Hottentots who were not 
yet insensible ; *' however, we will now let the 
cask run out, and watch that they get no more." 

As the CafFres were busy with the carcasses of 
the elephants, and most of the Hottentots dead- 
drunk, it was useless to think of proceeding until 
the following: dav. Indeed, the oxen and horses 
were all scattered in every direction by the ele- 
phants breaking into the caravan, and it would be 

necessary to collect them, which would require 
some time. Our travellers, therefore, gave up the 
idea of proceeding further that day, and taking 

their guns, walked on to the forest, in the direction 
where most of the elephants killed had fallen. 
They passed by three carcasses, upon which the 
Caffres were busily employed, and then they came 
to a fourth, when a sight presented itself which 
quite moved their sympathy. It was the carcass 
of a full-grown female, and close to it was an 
elephant calf, about three feet and a half high, 
standing by the side of its dead mother. 

The poor little animal ran round and round the 
body with every demonstration of grief, piping 
sorrowfully, and trying in vain to raise it up with 
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its tiny trunk. When our travellers arrived, it rnn 
up to them, entwining its little proboscis round 
their legs, and showing its delight at finding 
somebody. On the trees, round the carcass, were 
perched a number of vultures, waiting to make a 
meal of the remains, as soon as the hunters had cut 
it up, for their beaks could not penetrate the tough 

hide. Our travellers remained there for more than 
an hour, watching the motions and playing with 
the young elephant, which made several attempts 
to induce its prostrate mother to take notice of it. 
Finding, however, that all its eiForts were ineffect- 
ual, when our travellers quitted the spot to go 
back, it voluntarily followed them to the caravans, 

where it remained, probably quite as much aston- 
ished to find all the Hottentots lying about as in- 
sensible as its mother. 

It may be as well here to observe, that the little 
animal did not live beyond a very few da^^s after, 
from want of its necessary food. 

In the evening, Bremen and Swanevelt returned 
with the tusks of the bull elephant, which were 
very large, and the Caffre warriors also came in ; 
the other Caffres belonging to the country "wore 
too busy eating for the present. The chief of the 
Caffre warriors brought in the tufts of the other 
elephants* tails and the teeth, and the men were 
loaded with the flesh. As soon as the Caffres 
found that the oxen and horses had been frightened 
away, and perceived that the Hottentots were not 
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in a situation to go after them, they threw down 
their meat and \yent in pursuit. Before night, 
the cattle were all brought back ; the fires were 
lighted, and the Caffres did not give over their 
repast until near midnight. 

Our travellers did not think it advisable, as the 
Hottentots were now no protection, to go to bed ; 
they made up a large fire, and remained by it, 
talking over the adventures of the day. While 
they were conversing. Begum, who had been sit- 
ting by her master, showed signs of uneasiness, 
and at last clung round the Major with an evident 
strong fear. 

*' Why, what can be the matter with the Prin- 
cess ? " said the Major ; " something has fright- 
ened her.^' 

" Yes, that is evident ; perhaps there is an 
elephant near ; shall we waken Bremen and 
Swanevelt, who are close to us ? ^' 

Begum chattered, and her teeth also chattered 
with fear, as she clung closer and closer. Little 
Omrah, who was sitting by, looked very earnestly 
at the baboon, and at last touching the shoulder of 
Alexander to attract his attention, he first pointed 
to the baboon, imitating its fright, and then going 
on his hands and feet, imitated the motions and 
growl of an animal. 

" I understand," cried the Major, seizing his 
gun ; " the lad means that there is a lion near, 
and that is what frightens the baboon." 
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'^ lAon I " said the j\Iajor to Omrah. 

But Omrali did not understand him ; but pulling 
out his paper and pencil, in a second almost he 
drew the form of a lion. 

" Clever little fellow ! "Wake them all, and get 
your guns ready," said the Major, starting on hia 
legs; "it can't be far off; confound the monkey, 
she won't let go," continued he, tearing off Begum 
and throwing her away. Begum immediately 
scampered to the waggon and hid herself. 

They had just wakened up the two Hottentots, 
when a roar was given so loud and tremendous, 
that it appeared like thunder, and was reverberated 
from the rocks opposite for some seconds. 

No one but those who have been in the country, 
and have fallen in with this animal in its M^ld and 

savage state, can have any idea of the ai^palling 
effect of a lion's roar. What is heard in a mena- 
gerie is weak, and can give but a faint conception 
of it. In the darkness of the night, it is almost 
impossible to tell from what quarter the sound pro- 
ceeds ; this arises from the habit which the animal 
has of placing his mouth close to the ground when 
he roars, so that his voice rolls over the earth, as 
it were like a breaker, and the sound is carried 
along with all its tremendous force. It is indeed a 
most awful note of preparation, and so thought 

Alexander, who had never heard one before. 

The Caffres had wakened up at the noise, and 
our travellers and the Hottentots now fired their 
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guns off In every direction to scare away the animaL 
Repeated discharges had this effect, and in the 
course of half an hour everything was again quiet. 

" Well," observed Alexander, *' this is the first 
time that I ever heard the roar of a lion in its 
wild state ; and I can assure you that I shall never 
forget it as long as I live." 

" It is not the first time that I have heard it," 
replied the Major; '*but I must say, what with 
the darkness and stillness of the night, and the 
reverberation, I never heard it so awful before. 
But you, Swinton, who have travelled in the 
Namaqua-land, have, of course." 

" Yes, I have, but very seldom." 

" But it is rather singular that we have not heard 

the lion before this, is it not ? " said Alexander. 

" The lion is often vcrv near without ffivino^ 
you notice," replied Swinton ; " but I do not think 

that there are many lions in the country we have 
traversed ; it is too populous. On the other side 

of the mountains, if we return that way, we shall 
find them in plenty. Wherever the antelopes are 
in herds, wherever you find the wild horse, zebra, 
and giraffe, you will as certainly find the lion, for 
he preys upon them." 

" I know very well, Swinton, that you are 
closely attentive to the peculiar habits of animals, 
and that they form a portion of your study. Have 
you much knowledge of the lion ? and if so, sup- 



pose you tell us something about him. 



ft 
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" I have certainly studied the habits of the lion, 
and what I have gathered from my own observa- 
tion and the information I have received from 
others, I shall be most happy to communicate. 
The lion undoubtedly does not kill wantonly — of 
that I have had repeated instances. I recollect 
one which is rather remarkable, as it showed the 
sagacity of the noble brute. A man who belonged 
to one of the Mission stations, on his return home 
from a visit to his friends, took a circuitous route 
to pass by a pool of water, at which he hoped to 
kill an antelope. The sun had risen to some 
height when he arrived there, and as he could not 
perceive any game, he laid his gun down on a 
low shelving rock, the back part of which was 

covered with some brushwood. He went down to 
the pool and had a hearty drink, returned to the 
rock, and after smoking his pipe, feeling weary, he 
lay down and fell fast asleep. 

"In a short time, the excessive heat reflected 
from the rock awoke him, and opening his eyes 
he perceived a large lion about a yard from his 
feet, crouched down, with his eyes glaring on his 
face. For some minutes he remained motionless 
with fright, expecting every moment that he would 
be in the jaws of the monster ; at last he recovered 
his presence of mind, and casting his eye towards 
his gun, moved his hand slowly towards it ; upon 
which the lion raised up his head and gave a tre- 
mendous roar, which induced him hastily to 
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withdraw his hand. With this the lion appeared 
satisfied, and crouched with his head between his 
fore-paws as before. After a little while the man 
made another attempt to possess himself of his 
gun. The lion raised his head and gave another 

roar, and the man desisted ; another and another 
attempt were at intervals made, but always with 
the same anger shown on the part of the lion." 

"Why, the lion must have known what he 
wanted the gun for." 

*' Most certainly he did, and therefore would 
not allow the man to touch it. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the sagacious creature had been fired 
at before ; but you observe, that he did not wish 

to harm the man. He appeared to say — You are 
in my power ; you shall not go away : you shall 
not take your musket to shoot me with, or I will 
tear you to pieces." 

" It certainly was very curious. Pray, how did 
it end ? " 

*' Why, the heat of the sun on the rock was so 
overpowering, that the man was in great agon}' ; 
his naked feet were so burnt, that he was com- 
pelled to keep moving them, by placing one upon 
the other and changing them every minute. The 
day passed, and the night also ; the lion never 
moved from the spot. The sun rose again, and 

the heat became so intense that the poor man^s 
feet were f)ast all feeling. At noon, on that day, 
the lion rose and walked to the pool, which was 
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only a few yards distant, looking behind him 
every moment to see if the man moved ; the man 
once more attempted to reach his gun, and the 
lion, perceiving it, tiu^ned in a rage, and was on 
the point of springing upon him ; the man with- 
drew his hand, and the beast was pacified. '^ 
" How very strange ! '^ 

'^The animal went to the water and drank ; it 
then returned and lay do^voi at the same place as 
before, about a yard from the man's feet. Another 
night passed away, and the lion kept at his post. 
The next day, in the forenoon, the animal again 
went to the water, and while there, he looked as 
if he heard a noise in an opposite quarter, and 

then disappeared in the bushes. 

*' Perceiving this, the man made an effort, and 
seized his gun, but in attempting to rise he found 
it not in his power, as the strength of his ankles 
was gone. With his gun in his hand, he crept to 
the pool and drank, and, looking at his feet, he dis- 
covered that his toes had been quite roasted and 
the skin torn off as he crawled through the grass. 
He sat at the pool for a few moments, expecting 
the lion's return, and resolved to send the contents 
of his gun through his head ; but the lion did 
not return, so the poor fellow tied his gun on his 
back and crawled away on his hands and knees 
as well as he could. He was quite exhausted, 
and could have proceeded no farther, when pio 
videntiallv a person fell in with him and assisted 
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him home ; but lie lost his toes, and was a cripple 
for life.'^ 

"What makes this story more remarkable is/' 
observed the ^lajor, '* that the lion, as it is rational 
to suppose, must have been hungry after watching 
the man for sixty hours, even admitting that ht 
had taken a meal but a short time before." 

*^ I know many other very curious and well- 
authenticated anecdotes about this noble animal," 
observed Swinton, " which I shall be happy to 
give you ; but I must look at my memorandum- 
book, or I may not be quite correct in my story. 
One fact is very remarkable, and as I had it from 
]\Ir. , the missionary, who stated that he 

had several times observed it himself, I have no 

hesitation hi vouching for its correctness, the 
more so, as I did once perceive a similar fact 
myself ; it is, that the fifth commandment is ob- 
served by the lions — they honour their father and 
mother. 

'' If an old lion is in company with his children, 
as the natives call them, although they are in size 
equal to himself, or if a number of lions meet to- 
gether in quest of game, there is always one who 
is admitted by them to be the oldest and ablest, 
and who leads. If the game is come up with, it 
IB this one who creeps up to it, and seizes it, while 
the others lie crouched upon the grass ; if the old 
lion is successful, which he generally is, he retires 
from his victim, and Ues down to breathe himself 
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and rest for perhaps a quarter of an hour. The 
others in the mean time draw round and lie down 
at a respectful distance, but never presume to go 
near the animal which the old lion has killed. Aa 
soon as the old lion considers himself sufficiently 
rested, he goes up to the j)rey and commences at 
the breast and stomach, and after eating a consi- 
derable portion he will take a second rest, none of 
the others presuming to move. 

" Having made a second repast, he then retires ; 

the other lions watch his motions, and all rush to 
the remainder of the carcass, which is soon de- 
voured. I said that I witnessed an instance my- 
self in corroboration of this statement, which I will 
now mention. I was sitting on a rock after coUect- 
mg some plants, when below me I saw a young lion 
seize an antelope ; he had his paw upon the dead 
animal, when the old lion came up, — upon which 
the young one immediately retired till his superior 
had dined first, and then came in for the remainder. 
Mercy on us ! what is that ? " 

'^ I thought it was the lion again," said Alex- 
ander, '* but it is thunder ; we are about to have a 
storm." 

"Yes, and a fierce one too," said the Major; 
'^I am afraid that we must break up our party 
and retire under cover. We have some large drops 
of rain already." 

A flash of lightning now dazzled them, and was 
followed by another, and an instantaneous peal of 
thunder. 
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" There is no mistake in tliis," said Swinton ; 
*' and I can tell you that we shall have it upon us 
in less than a minute, so I am for my waggon." 

"At all events it will wash these Hottentots 
Bober/' observed the Major, as they all walked 
away to their separate waggons for shelter. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

They had scarcely gained the waggons before 
the thunder and lightning became incessant, and 
so loud as to be deafening. It appeared as if they 

were in the very centre of the contendino; elements, 
and the wind rose and blew with terrific force, 
while the rain poured down as if the floodgates of 
heaven were indeed opened. The lightning was 
so vivid, that for the second that it lasted you could 
see the country round to the horizon almost as clear 
as day : the next moment all was terrific ffloom 
accompanied by the stunning reports of the thiinder, 
which caused every article in the waggons, and the 
waggons themselves, to vibrate from the concussion. 
A large tree, not fifty yards from the caravan, was 
struck by the lightning, and came down with an 
appalling crash. The Caffres had all roused up, 
and had sheltered themselves under the waggons. 

The Hottentots had also begun to move, but had 
not yet recovered their senses — indeed, they were 
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again stupIEad by the clamour of the elements. 
The storm lasted about an hour, and then as sud- 
denly it cleared up again ; the stars again made 
their appearance in the sky above, and the red 
tinge of the horizon announced the approach of 
daylight. When the storm ceased, our travellers, 
who had not taken off their clothes, came out from 

their shelter, and met each other by the side of the 
extinguished fire. 

*'Well," said Alexander, '* I have been made 
wise on two points this night ; I now know what 
an African storm is, and also the roar of an African 
lion. Have you heard if there is any mischief 
done, Bremen ? " continued Alexander to the 

Hottentot, who stood by. 

" Ts^o, sir ; but I am afraid it will take us a long 

while to collect the cattle ; they will be dispersed 

in all directions, and we may have lost some of 

them. It Avill soon be davli<:rht, and then we must 

V CD ■' 

set off after them." 

" Are those fellows quite sober now ?" 

"Yes, sir," replied Bremen, laughing ; "water 
has washed all the liquor out of them." 

" "Well, you may tell them, as a punishment, I 
shall stop their tobacco for a week." 

"Better not now, sir," said Bremen, thoughfc- 
fully ; " the men do n't like to go further up the 
country, and the}^ may be troublesome." 

" I think so too," said Swinton ; " you must 
recollect that the cask was running out^ and the 
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temptation was too strong. I should overlook it 
this time. Give them a severe reprimand, and let 
them off." 

" I believe it will be the best way," replied 
Alexander ; ^' not that I fear their refusing to go 
on, for if they do, I will dismiss them, and go on 

with the Caffres ; they dare not go back by them- 
selves, that is certain." 

*' Sir," said Bremen, " that is very true ; but 
must not trust the Caffres too much — Caffrea 
always try to get guns and ammunition : Caffre 
king, Ilinza, very glad to get the waggons and 
what is in them : make him rich man, and power- 
ful man, with so many guns. Caffre king will not 

rob in his own countrv, because ho is afraid of 

^lie English ; but if the waggon 's robbed, and you 

all killed in this country, which is not his, then he 

make excuses, and say, * I know nothing about it.' 

Say that their people do it, not his peo^Dle." 

''Bremen talks very sensibly/' said the Major ; 

*' we must keep the Hottentots as a check to the 
Caffres, and the Caffres as a check to the Hotten- 
tots." 



" That is our policy, depend upon it," replied 
Swinton. 

" You are right, and we will do so ; but the day 
is breaking ; so, Bremen, collect the people toge- 
ther to search for the cattle ; and, Omrah, tell Ma- 
homed to come here." 

" Ey the bye, Swinton," said Major Henderson, 
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"those elephants' tusks lying by the waggon 
remind me of a question I want to put to you : — 
In Ceylon, where I have often hunted the ele- 
phant, they have no tusks ; and in India the tusks 
are not common, and in general very small. How 
do you account for this variety ? " 

*' It has been observed before ; and it is but a 
fair surmise, that Providence, ever attentive to the 
wants of the meanest animals, has furnished such 

large tusks to the African elephant for the neces- 
sity which requires them. In Ceylon there is 
plenty of grass, and an abundant supply of water 
all the year round ; and further, in Ceylon, the 
elephant has no enemy to defend himself against. 
Here, in Africa, the rivers are periodical torrents, 

which dry up, and the only means "which an 
elephant has of obtaining water during the dry 
season is to dig with his tusks into the bed of the 
river, till he finds the water, which he draws up 
with his trunk. Moreover, he has to defend him- 
self against the rhinoceros, which is a formidable 
antagonist, and often victorious. He requires 
tusks also for his food in this countrv, for the 
elephant digs up the mimosa here with his tusks, 
that he may feed upon the succulent roots of the 
tree. Indeed, an elephant in Africa without his 
tusks could not well exist." 

*^ Thank you for your explanation, which ap- 
pears very satisfactory and conclusive ; and now 
let us go to breakfast, for Mahomed, I perceive, is 
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ready, and Omrah has displayed our teacups, and 
is very busy blowing into the spout of the teapot, 
a Bushman way of ascertaining if it is stopped up. 
However, we must not expect to make a London 
footman out of a * Child of the Desert.' '' 

'* Where is his adversary and antagonist, the 
valiant Eig Adam ? " 

" He was among those who indulged in the 

liquor yesterday afternoon, and I believe was worse 

than any one of them. The little Bushman did 

not fail to take advantage of his defenceless state, 

and has been torturing him in every way he could 

imagine during the whole night. I saw him 

pouring water into the Hottentot's mouth as he 

Jay on his back with his mouth wide open, till he 

nearly choked him. To get it down faster, Omrah 
had taken the big tin funnel, and had inserted one 

end into his mouth, which he filled till the water 
ran out ; after that, he was trying what he could 
do with fire, for he began putting hot embers be- 
tween Big Adam's toes ; I dare say the fellow 
cannot walk to-dav." 

'* I fear that some day he will kill Omrah, or 
do him some serious injury ; the boy must be 
cautioned," said Alexander. 

" I am afraid it will be of no use, and Omrah 
must take his chance : he is aware of Big Adam's 
oamily as well as you are, and is always on his 
guard ; but as for persuading him to leave off his 
iricks, or to reconcile them to each other, it . s im- 
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possible/* said Swinton — " you do n't kno"\v a 
Bushman." 

" Then pray tell us something about them," said 
the Major^ " as soon as you have finished that 
elephant-steak, which you appear to approve of. 
Of what race are the Bushmen ? " 

" I will tell you when I have finished my break- 
fast," replied Swinton, *' and not before : if I begin 
to talk, you Aviil eat all the steak, and that won't do." 

"I suspect that we shall not leave this to-day," 
said Alexander. " If, as Bremen says, the cattle 
have strayed very far, it will be too late to go in 
the afternoon, and to-morrow you recollect is Sun- 
da}'-, and that, we have agreed, shall be kept as it 
ought to be." 

" Yery true," said the IMajor ; '*" then we must 
make Swinton entertain us by telling us more 
about the lions, for he had not finished when the 
storm came on." 

**No," replied Swinton; "I had a great deal 
more to say, and I shall be very happy at any 
seasonable time, ^lajor, to tell you what I know 
but not just now." 

"My dear fellow," said the Major, putting 
aJiother piece of elephant-steak upon Swinton's 

plate, "pray don't entertain the idea that I want 

you to talk on purpose that I may eat your share 

and my own too ; only ascribe my impatience to 

the true cause — the delight I have in receiving 

instruction and amusement from you." 
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''Wellj Sainton, j^ou have extorted a compK- 
ment from the Major." 

"Yes, and an extra allowance of steak, which is 
a better thing," replied Swinton, laughing. " I^Tow 
I have finished mj breakfast, I will 1^11 what I 
know about Omrah's people. 

'' The Bushmen are originally a Hottentot race 
of that T think there is little doubt ; but I be- 
lieve they are a race of people produced by cir- 
cumstances, if I may use the expression. The 

Hottentot on the plains lives a nomade life, pas- 
turing and living upon his herds. The Bushman 
may bo considered as the Hottentot driven out of 
his fertile plains, deprived of his cattle, and com- 
pelled to resort to the hills for his safety and sub- 
sistence — in short, a Hill Hottentot : impelled by 
hunger and by injuries, he has committed depre- 
dations upon the property of others until he has 
had a mark set upon him ; his hand has been 
against every man, and he has been hunted like a 
■N^-ild beast, and compelled to hide himself in the 
caves of almost inaccessible rocks and hills. 

* ' Thus, generation after generation, he has 

suffered privation and hunger, till the race has 
dwindled down to the small size which it is at pre- 
sent. Unable to contend ajjainst force, his only 
weapons have been his cunning and his poisoned 
arrows, and with them he has obtained his liveli- 
hood — or rather, it may be said, has contrived tc 
support life, and no more. There are, however, 
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many z^aces mixed up with the Bushmen ; for run- 
away slaves, brought from Madagascar, Malays, 
and even those of the mixed white breed, when thev 
have committed murder or other penal crimes 
have added to the race and incorporated themselves 
with them ; thev arc called the Children of the 
Desert, and thev are literallv such." 

" Have you seen much of them ? " 

" Yes, when I was in the Numaqua-land and in 

the Bechuana territory I saw a great deal of them. 
I do not think that they are insensible to kindness, 
and moreover, I believe that they may often be 
trusted ; but you run a great risk." 

" Have they ever shown any gratitude ? " 

*' Yes ; when I have killed game for them, they 
have followed me on purj^ose to show me the pools 
of water, without which we should have suifered 
severely, if we had not perished. AYe were talk- 
ing about lions ; it is an old-received opinion, that 
the jackal is the lion's provider ; it would be a 
more correct one to say that the lion is the Bush- 
man's provider." 

" Indeed ! " 

" I once asked a Bushman, ' How do you live ? ' 
His reply was, ' I live by the lions.' I asked him 
to explain to me. He said, ' I will show what I 
do : I let the lions follow the game and kill it and 

eat it till they have their hollies full, then I go up 
to where the lion is sitting down by the carcass, 
and I go pretty near to him ; I cry out, What 
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have you got there, cannot you spare me some of 
it ? Go away and let me have some meat, or I'll 
do you some harm. Then I dance and jump about 
and shake my skin-dress, and the lion looks at me, 
and he turns round and walks away ; he growls 
very much, but he don't stay, and then I eat the 
rest; " 

^' And is that true?" 

*'Yes, I believe it, as I have had it confessed 
by many others. The fact is, the lion is only 
dangerous when he is hungry — that is, if he is not 
attacked ; and if, as the Bushman said, the lion 
has eaten sufficiently, probably not wishing to be 
disturbed, after his repast, by the presence and 
shouts of the Bushman, the animal retires to some 
other spot. I was informed that a very short tixne 
afterwards, this Bushman, who told me what I 
have detailed to A'Ou, was killed bv a lioness, when 
attempting to drive it away from its prey by shout- 
ing as he was used to do. The fact was, that he 
perceived a lioness devouring a wild horse, and 

went up to her as usual ; but he did not observe 
that she had her whelps with her : he shouted ; she 
growled savagely, and before he had time to retreat, 
she sprang upon him and tore him to pieces." 

" The lion does not prey upon men, then, al- 
though he destroys them ? " 

" Not generally ; but the Namaqua people told 

me that, if a lion once takes a fancy to men's flesh 

and they do, after they have in their hunger de- 
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voured one or two — they become doubly danger- 
<!U8, as they will leave all other game and hunt 
man only ; but this I cannot vouch for being the 
truth, although it is very probable/' 

" If we judge from analogy, it is," replied the 
Major. " The Bengal tigers in India, it is well 
known, if they once taste human flesh, prefer it to 
all other, and they are well known to the natives, 
who term them men-eaters. Stranjje to sav, it 
appears that human flesh is not wholesome for 
them ; for their skins become mangy after they 
have taken to eating that alone. I have shot a 
* man-eater ' from the back of an elephant, and I 
found that the skin was not worth taking." 

"The Jfamaquas," replied Swinton, "told me 
that a lion, once enamoured of human flesh, 
would, in order to obtain it, so far overcome his 
caution, that he would leap through a fire to seize 
a man. I once went to visit a Namaqua chief, 
who had been severely wounded by a lion of this 
description — a man-eater, as the Major terms 
them, — and he gave me the following dreadful 

narrative, which certainlv corroborates what thev 
assert of the lion who has once taken a fancy to 
ham an flesh. 

"The chief told me that he had gone out with 
a party of his men to hunt : they had guns, bows 
and arrows, and assaguays. On the first day, as 
they were pursuing an elephant, they came across 
some lions, who attacked them, and they were 
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obliged to save their lives by abandoning a horse, 
which the lions devoured. They then made hidinjr- 
places of thick bushes by a pool, where they knew 
the elephant and rhinoceros would come to drink. 

" As they fired at a rhinoceros, a lion leaped 
into their enclosure, took up one of the men in his 
mouth and carried him off, and all that they after- 
wards could find of him the next day was one of 
the bones of his leg. The next night, as they 
were sitting by a fire inside of their enclosure of 
bushes, a lion came, seized one of the men, dragged 
him through the fire, and tore out his back. One 
of the party fired, but missed ; upon which, the 
lion, dropping his dying victim, growled at the 

men across the fire, and they durst not rej^eat the 
shot ; the lion tlien took up his prey in his mouth, 
and went ofi* with it. 

*' Alarmed at such disasters, the iS'amaquas col- 
lected together in one strong enclosure, and at 
night sent out one of the slaves for water. He 

had no sooner reached the pool than he was seized 
by a lion ; he called in vain for help, but was 
dragged off through the woods, and the next day 
his skull only was found, clean licked by the rough 
tongue of the lion. 

" Having now lost three men in three days, the 
chief and his whole party turned out to hunt and 
destroy lions only. They followed the spoor or 
track of the one which had taken the slave, and 
they soon found two lions, one of whichj the 
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smallest, cliey shot ; and then, ha-v^ng" taken their 
breakfast, they went after the other, and largest, 
which was recognised as the one which had de- 
voured the man. 

" They followed the animal to a patch of reeds, 
where it had intrenched itself; they set lire to the 
reeds and forced it out, and as it was walking off 
it was severely wounded by one of the party, when 
it immediately turned back, and, with a loud roar, 
charged right through the smoke and the burning 
reeds. The monster dashed in among them and 
seized the chief's brother by the back, tearing out 
his ribs and exposing his lungs. 

*' The chief rushed to the assistance of his ex- 
piring brother ; his gun burnt priming. He dashed 
it down, and in his dcs23ei\^tion seized the lion by 

the tail. The lion let go the body, and turned 
upon the chief, and with a stroke of his fore-paw 
tore a large piece of llesh off the chief's arm ; then 
struck him again and threw him on the ground. 
The chief rose instantly, but the lion then seized 
him by the knee, threw him down again, and there 
held him, mangling his left arm. 

" Torn and bleeding, the chief in a feeble voice 
called to his men to shoot the animal from behind, 
which was at last done with a ball which passed 
through the lion's brain. After this destruction 
of four men in four days, the hunting was o^iven 
over ; the body of the chief's brother was buried, 
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and the party went home^ bearing with them thinr 
wounded chief," 

*' Well, that is the most horrible lion- adventure 
I have yet heard/' said the Major. " Heaven pre- 
serve us from a man-eating lion ! *' 

"It really has almost taken away my breath," 
said Alexander. 

" Well, then, I will tell you one more amusing, 
and not so fatal in its results ; I was told it by a 
Bushman," said Swinton. " A Bushman was fol- 
lowing a herd of zebras, and had just succeeded in 
wounding one with his arrow, when he discovered 
that he had been interfering with a lion, who was 
also in chase of the same animals. As the lion 

appeared very angr}^ at this interference with his 
rights as lord of the manor, and evidently inclined 
to punish the Bushman as a poacher upon his pre- 
serves, the latter, perceiving a tree convenient, 
climbed up into it as fast as he could. The lion 

allowed the herd of zebras to go away, and turned 
his attention to the Bushman. He walked round 
and round the tree, and every now and then be 
growled as he looked up at the Bushman. 

'* At last the lion lay down at the foot of the 
tree, and there he kept watch all night. The 
Bushman kept watch also, but towards morning, 
feeling very tired, he was overcome by sleep, and 
as he slept, he dreamed, and what do 3^ou think 
that he dreamed ? — he dreamed that he fell from 
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the tree into the jaws of the lion. Starting up in 
horror, from the effects of his dream, he lost his 
hold, and falling from the branch, down he came 
with all his weight right on the back of the lion. 
The lion, so unexpectedly saluted, sprang up with 
a loud roar, tossing off the Bushman, and running 
away as fast as he could ; and the Bushman, reco- 
vering his legs and his senses, also took to his 
heels in a different direction ; and thus were the 

* sleepers awakened,' and the dream became 

true." 

*' Besiegers retreating and fort evacuated both 

at the same time," cried the Major, laughing. 

" Well, I think you have had enough of the 

lion now ," said Swinton. 



{(JC- 



No, we had quite enough of him last night, if 
you choose," replied Alexander. ** But your lions 
are not quite so near as he was." 



CHAPTEH XV. 



It was not until the evening that the Caffres 
and Hottentots returned with the cattle, which 
they had great difficulty in collecting ; t^vo or 
three of the oxen were not brought back till late 
at night, so frightened had the animals been by 

the approach of the lion. In the afternoon, as it 

was too late to think of proceeding, our travellers, 
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with their guns on their shoulders, and accom- 
panied by Omrah and Begum, who would always 

follow the jMajor if she was not tied up, strolled 

away from the camp to amuse themselves. At 
first they walked to the hill from which they had 

such a splendid xiew of the valley covered with 
elephants, and, proceeding to where the male 
elephant had fallen, found that his flesh had, by 
the Caffres, the wolves, and the vultures, been 
completely taken off his bones, and it lay there a 
beautiful skeleton for a museum. 

As, however, they had no room for such weighty 
articles in their waggons, they left it, after Swinton 
had made some observations upon the structure of 
the animal. Begum would not go near the skele- 
ton, but appeared to bo frightened at it. They 
then proceeded to the rock which had been their 
place of refuge when the herd of elephants had 
charged upon them ; and as they stood under it, 
they were suddenly saluted with a loud noise over 
their heads, sounding like quah, quah ! 

As soon as Begum heard it, she ran up to the 
Major with every sign of trepidation, holding fast 
to his skin trousers. 

" AYhat was that ? " said Alexander ; " I see 
nothing.'* 

" I know what it is," said the Major ; *' it is a 
herd of baboons ; there they are ; do n't yon see 

their heads over the rocks ? " 

" Let them show themselves a little more, and 
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we '11 have a shot at them/' re^Jied Alexander, 
cocking his gun. 

'*!Notfor your life/' cried Swinton; ''^'■ou -will 
be skinned and torn to pieces, if they are numer- 
ous, and you enrage them. You have no idea 
what savage and powerful creatures they are. 

Look at them now ; they are coining down gradu- 
allv ; we had better be off." 



" I think so too/' said the Major ; *' they are 
very angry ; they have seen Begum, and imagine 
that we have one of their herd in our possession. 
Pray do n't iire, Wilmot, unless it is for your Kfe ; 
we are 'too few to make them afraid of us. Here 
they come ; there are a hundred of them at least ; 
let us walk away slowty — it won't do to run, for 

that would make them chase us at oncc.^' 

The baboons, some of which were of gigantic size, 
were now descending from the rock, grunting, 
grinning^ si:)ringing from stone to stone^ protruding 
their mouths, shaking their heads, drawing back 
the skin of their foreheads, and showinsj their 
formidable tusks, advancing nearer and nearer^ 
and threatening an instant attack. Some of the 
largest males advanced so close as to make a 
snatch at Omrah. As for Begum, she kept be- 
hind the Major, hiding herself as nuich as poss-- 
ble. At last one or two advanced so close, rising 
on their hind-legs, that the Major was obliged to 

ward them off with his gun. " Point your guns at 
them," said SwintoTi, " if thev come too close ; bit 
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do not fire, I beg of you. If we only get from oil 
this rocky ground to the plain below^ we shall pro- 
bably get rid of them." 

The ground on which they were formed a por- 
tion of the rocky hill upon which they had taken 
shelter the day of the elephant-hunt ; and within 
twenty-five yards of them there Avas an abrupt de- 
scent of about four feet, which joined it to the plain. 
They had gained half-way, parrying the animals 
off as well as they could, as they retreated back- 
wards, when some of the baboons came down from 
the other side of the rock, so as to attempt to 
cut off their retreat, their object evidently being to 
gain possession of Begum, whom they considered 
as belonging to them — and a captive. 

Their situation now became more critical ; for 
the whole herd were joining the foremost ; and the 

noise they made, and anger they expressed, were 
much greater than before. 

" We must fire, I really believe," said the 
Major, when at that moment they heard a deep, 
hollow growl, followed up by a roar of some 
animal, apparently not very far off. At this 
aound the baboons halted, and listened in silence : 
again the growl was repeated, and followed up by 
the roar, and the baboons, at a shriek given by one 
on the rock, turned round and took to their heels, 
much to the delight of our travellers, who had 

felt the peculiar difficulty and danger of their 
situatioR. 
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" What animal was that which has frightened 
them off? " said the Major. 

" It was the growl of a leopard/' replied Swin- 
ton ; " we must keep a sharp look-out ; it can 't be 

far off. The leopard is the gi'oat enemy of the 
baboons. But where is Omrah ? ^' 

They all looked round, but the boy was not to 
be seen. At last he showed his head above the 
foot of the rocky hill, where thci^e was a descent 
of four feet, as we have mentioned, then sprang up 



the rock, and began capering, and imitating the 

baboons as they came on to the attack. 

As they were laui^hinp^ at him, all at once he 
stopped, and putting his hands to his mouth he 

gave the growl and roar of a leopard, which they 
had heard, and then set off rmmin^if away baboon 
fashion. 

" It was the Eushman, then, that frightened 

them off; he is a clever little fellow." 

*^ And I am not sure that he lias not saved our 

lives," replied Swinton ; " but ho has been brought 
up amoDg them, one may say, and knows their 
habits well. If he had not hid himself below the 
rock before he imitated, the leopard, it would have 
been of no use, for they -would not liave been fi-if^'ht- 
ened, hearing the growl proceeding from him. i 

admire the boy's presence of mind." 

** I thought at one time that the baboons had 
an idea that Omrah was one of them. What a 
snatch they made at him ! " 

X 
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*'It -would not have been the firso time that 
these animals have carried off a boy," said Swinton ; 
'' I saw one at Latakoo, who had lived two yeara 
with the baboons, which bad carried him off/' 

" Plow did they treat him ? " 

'^ Yery well indeed ; but they kept him a pri- 
soner. AVhen they found that he would not eat 
the coarse food which they did, they brought him 
other things ; and they invariably allowed him to 
drink first at the pools." 

""Well, that was homage to our superiority- 
Confound their qviahs, I shall not get them out ol 
my head for a week. What terrible large tusks 
thev have ! " 

" Yes, their incisors are very strong. They often 
destroy the leopard when they meet it in numbers ; 
but if one happens to bo away from the herd, he 
has, of course, no chance with such an animal. Be- 
gum did not aj^pear at all willing to renew her con- 



nexion." 



" None of the monkey tribe, after they have lived 
with man, ever are ; indeed it is a question, if they 
had taken possession of her, whether they would 
not have torn her to pieces immediately, or have 
worried lier to death some way or other." 

" Well, at all events, Swinton, you have been re- 
warded for your kindness to that poor little Bush- 
man, and we have reaped the benefit of it," ob 
served Alexander. '' But here come some of the 
oxen ; I hope we shall be able to start early on 
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Monday. The native CafFres say tliat the "wag- 
gons cannot proceed much further." 

"No, not further than to the banks of the 
Umtata River ; but you will then be not a great 
way from your destination. Daaka is the chief 's 
name, is it not ? " 

" Yes, that is his name ; and if he is as supposed 
to be, he is my first cousin. How strange it sounds 
to me, as I look around me in this savage and wild 
country, that I should be within forty miles of a 
blood- relation, who is an inhabitant of it ! " 

" Well, we shall soon know the truth ; but T 
must say, if it is only to end in a morning call, you 
have come a long way for the purpose,'^ replied 
the Major. 

" I have come to ascertain a fact^ which, from 

what I now know of the countrv and its inhabit- 
ants, will be the source of anything but pleasure 
if it be established. My only hope is that it may 
prove otherwise than we suppose ; and there is 
Kttle chance of that, I fear." 

" At all events, come what mav," observed Swin- 



ton, *'you will have done your duty." 

On their return, they found all the men and 
cattle collected, and that night they increased the 
number of their fires, and tied the' oxen to the 
waggons, that they might not be scattered by tho 
return of the lion. The latter did not, however, 
make his appearance, and the night was passed 
without any disturbance. The following day being 

N 2 
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Sunday, the Hottentots were assembled, and de- 
sired not to start from the camp, as they would be 
expected to attend to prayers and Divine service ; 
and as no hunting expedition was proposed, the 
CafFre warriors, as well as the native CafFrcs, who 
came in with their baskets of milk and other articles 

for sale and barter, also remained. Before dinner- 
time, the bell which had been brought with them 
from the Cape, to ring in case of any one having 
stra^'ed from the camp, that be might be guided to 

return, was tolled by Bremen, and the Hottentots 
were assembled. Prayers and a portion of the 
Bible were then read. 

The Caffre warriors, wbo had been told that the 
white men were going to pray to their God, were 
XQYY silent and attentive, althoug-h thev could not 
understand what was said ; and the native Caffres, 
men, women, and children, sat down near and list- 
ened. As soon as the service Avas over, the CafFre 

F 

head man of the warriors asked the interpreter to 
inquire of our travellers why they struck the bell ? 
was it to let their God know that they were about 
to pray, and did he hear what they said ? 

iSwinton replied, that their God heard all that 

they said, and listened to the prayers of those who 
trusted in him. 

A great many other questions were put by the 
Caffres, all of which were replied to with great 
caution bv Mr. Swinton, as he was fearful that 
tbcy might not otherwise be understood by the 
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CafFres ; but they were, as it was proved by the 
queiitions which, followed in consequence. A great 
portion of the afternoon was passed away in ex- 
plaining and replying to the interrogatories of these 
people, and our travellers felt convinced that by 
having kept the Sabbath in that savage land they 
had done some good by the example ; for, as Swin- 
ton truly observ^ed — 

'' The missionaries come into the land to spread 
the gospel of Christ ; they tell the natives that 

such is the religion and belief of the white men, and 
that such are the doctrines which are inculcated. 
mow white men come here as traders, or are oc- 
casionally seen here as travellers ; and if the natives 
find, as they have found, that these white men, 
stated by the missionaries to hold the same belief, 
not only show no evidence of their belief, but are 
guilty of sins expressly forbidden by the religion 

preached, is not the work of the missionary nearly 
destroyed ? 

" I have often thought that the behaviour of 
the Dutch boors towards the natives must have 
had such an effect ; indeed, I may say that the 
colony has been founded upon very opposite prin- 
ciples to those of ' doing unto others as jon would 
they should do unto you.' I believe that there 
never jet was an intercourse between Christians 
nominal and savages, in any portion of the globe, 
but that the savages have with great justice thrown 
in the Christians' teeth, that they preached one 
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thing but did another. Unfortunately the taunt 
is but too true. Even those who had left their 
country for religious persecution have erred in the 
same way. The conduct of the Puritans who land- 
ed at Salem was as barbarous towards the Indians 
as that of Pizarro and his followers towards the 
Mexicans. In either case the poor aborigines were 

hunted to death." 

On Monday they started at daylight, and pro- 
ceeded on the journey ; but they made little pro- 
gress, on account of the difficulty of travelling with 
the waggons in a country consisting of alternate 
precipices and raA^nes, without any roads. The 
second day proved to be one of greater difficulty ; 
they were obliged to cut down trees, fill up holes, 
remove large pieces of rock, and with every pre- 
caution the wago'ons were often out of order, and 



the}^ were obliged to halt for repairs. 

At night they were about ten miles from the 
Umtata Eiver, and it was doubtful, from the 
accounts received from the natiA'es of the country, 
if they would be able to go further with the wag- 
gons than to its bank. But in the evening, news 
was brought that the Amaquibi, the nation of 
warriors who were governed by Quetoo, and which 
had come from the north, had been attacked by 
two of the native tribes, aided by some white men 

with guns ; that the white men had all been de- 
stroyed, and that the hostile army were marching 
south. 
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The native CafFres appeared to be in a panic, 
and this panic was soon communicated to tlie 
Hottentots. At first, murmurings were heard 
as they sat round the fire, and at last they 
broke out into open mutiny. Big Adam, with 
three others, came up to the fire where our tra- 
vellers were sittino:, and intimated that they must 
return immediately, as they would proceed no 
farther ; that if it was decided to go on, the Hot- 
tentots would not, as they had no intention of 
being murdered by the savages who were advan- 
cing. Swinton, who couhl speak the Dutch lan- 
guage, having consulted with Alexander and the 

Major, replied that it was very true that the army 
of Quetoo was to the northward ; but that the 
report of the defeat of the Caffres and of the army 
advancing was not confirmed. It was only a 
rumour, and might all be false ; that even if true, 
it did not follow they were advancing in the direc- 
tion in which they themselves were about to 
proceed ; that it would be sufhcient time for them 
to retreat when they found out what were the 
real facts, which w^ould be the case in a few 
days at the furthest. But the Hottentots would 
not listen to anything that he said ; they declared 
that they would proceed no further. 

By this time all the other Hottentots had joined 
the first who came up to our travellers, and made 
the same demand, stating their determination not 
to proceed a mile further. Only Bremen and 
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Swanevelt opposed the rest, and declared that 
they would follow their masters wherever thej 
chose to lead them. Alexander now sent for the 
interpreter and the chief of the Caffre warriors, 
lent him hy Jlinza, and desired the interpreter to 
ask the CafPre whether he and his band would 
follow them. The Caifre answered that they 
would ; Hinza had given them in charge, and they 
could not return and say that they had left them 
because there was an enemy at hand. Hinza would 
kill them all if they did ; they must bring back the 
travellers safe, or lose their lives in their defence. 

** Well, then," said the ]\Iajor, " now we can do 
without these cowardly fellows, who are no use to 
us but to cat and drink ; so now let us discharge 
them at once, all but Bremen and Swancvelt." 

" I agree with you, Major," said Alexander ; 
^' what do you think, Swinton ? " 

*' Yes, let us discharge them, for then they will 
be in a precious dilemma. "We will discharge 
them without arms, and desire them to go home ; 
that they dare not do, so they will remain. But 
let us first secure their muskets, which lie roimd 
their fire, before we dismiss them ; or they will not, 
perhaps, surrender them, and we may be in an 
awkward position. I will slip away, and while I 
am away, do you keep them in talk until I return, 
which I shall not do until I have locked up all 
the guns in the store- waggon," 

As Swinton rose, the Major addressed the Hot- 
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tentots. " Now, my lads," said he, *' here are 
Bremen and Swanevelt who consent tc follow ns ; 

all the CafFre warriors agree to follow us ; and 
here are about twenty of you who rcfu.se. Now I 
cannot think that you AA'ill leave us ; you know 
that we have treated you well, and have giAxn you 

plenty of tobacco ; you know that you will be 
punished as soon as j^ou return to the Cape. Why 
then are you so foolish ? Now look you ; I am 
sure that upon reflection you will think better of 
it. Let me understand clearly your reasons for 
not proceeding with us ; I wish to hear them 
again, and let each man speak for himself." 

The Hottentots immediately be^^an to state over 

again their reasons for not going on ; and thus the 
Major, who made each give his reason separately, 
gained their attention, and the time which was 
required. Before they all had spoken, Swinton 

came back and took his seat by the Are. 

"All's safe," said he ; Bremen and Swanevelt's 
guns have been locked up with the others." Our 
travellers had their own lying by them. The 
Caffre warriors, who were standing behind the 
Hottentots, had all their assaguays in their hands ; 
but their shields, as usual, were hanging to the 
sides of the waggons. The Major allowed the 
whole of the Hottentots to speak, and when they 
were done, he said, " Now, Wilmot, turn the 
tables on them. 

Alexander then got up with his gun in his 
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hand, tlie ]\Iajor and Swinton did the same, and 
then Alexander told the Hottentots that they were 

a cowardly set of fellows ; that with Bremen and 
Swaneyelt, and the band of Caffre Avarriors, he 

could do without them : that since they did not 
choose to proceed, they might now leave the. 
camp immediately, as they should get neither food 
nor anything else from them in future. *' So now 
be off, the whole of you ; and if I find one to- 
morrow morning in sight of the camp, or if one of 
you dare to follow^ us, I will order the Caffres to 
run him throusrh. You are dismissed, and to-mor- 

row w^e leave without you.'^ 

Alexander then called the chief of the Caffre 
warriors, and desired him, in the presence of the 
Hottentots, to give particular charge of the cattle, 
horses, and sheep, to his w^arriors during the 
night ; and that if an}'' one attempted to touch 
them, to run him through the body. ^' Do this 
immediately," said Alexander to the chief, who 
without delay spoke to his men, and they went off 
in obedience to his ordei 
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The Hottentots, who had heard all this, now 
retreated to their \yaggon, but were struck wath 
consternation when they found that their guns 
had been removed ; for they trusted to their guns 
and ammunition to enable them to procure food 
and protect themselves on their return. They 
consulted together in a low voice ; they looked 
round and perceived that our three travellers had 
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quitted the fire, and were 'kec-ping guard with 
their guns upon the waggons, to prevent any 
attempt of hieaking them open, on the part of the 
Hottentots. Moreover, ten of the Caffres, with 
their spears, had, since the breaking up of the 
conference, been put in charge of the waggons by 
the chief, at the request of the Major. The Hot- 
tentots now perceived their forlorn position. 

How could they, without arms and ammunition, 
and without provisions, return to the Cape, such a 
number of miles distant ? How could they exist, 
if they remained where they were ? When they 
insisted upon our travellers returning, they had 
quite overlooked the circumstance that these could 
protect themselves with the Caffre warriors, and 
that they were not in a condition to enforce their 
demand. 

After a long conversation, they did what all 
Hottentots will do under any emergency, — they 
lay down by the fire, and fell fast asleep. Swinton, 
having ascertained that they were really asleep, 
proposed that they themselves should retire to the 
waggon, and leave the Caffrcs on guard, which 
they did ; as they well knew that a Hottentot 

once fast asleep is not easily roused up even to 
" treason, stratagem, or spoil." 

Shortly after break of day, Bremen came to 
them, stating that he 'found the waggons could 
proceed no further, as he had walked on, and dis- 
covered that a mile before them there was a ravine 
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80 deup that it would be difficult for the cattle to go 
down, and for the waggons impossible ; that at a 
distance of throe miles below he could see the 
river, which was also so cm.bedded in rocks, as to 
be impassable by the waggons. 

The Major immediately went with Bremen, to 
satisfy himself of the truth of this, and returned, 

stating that further progress with waggons v>-a3 
impossible. 

*' Well, then, we must now hold a council," said 
Swinton. " Of course, proceed you will, Wilmot, 
that is decided ; the only question is, as we must 

now proceed on horseback, what force you will 
take with you, and what shall be left in charo^e of 
the wao-o-ons ? '' 

** I think we can trust the Caffres, do not 
you ? 

" Yes, I do ; but I wish frorh. my heart that the 
Hottentots had not rebelled ; for although in some 
respects cowardly fellows, yet with their muskets 
they are braye, and their muskets keep the natives 
in order/' 

" To the Caffres, the contents of the waggons 
would prove a temptation ; but these are not 
temptations to the Hottentots, whose object ia to 

get back safe, and receive their wages. Thus we 
play them off against each other." 

" Here are all the Hottentots coming up to us," 
said the Major ; *^ I hope it is to make submission ; 
it is very desirable that they should do so before 
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they know that the "waggons proceed no fur- 
ther." 

The surmise of the Major -was correct : the Hot- 
tentots had again canvassed the matter overj and, 
perceiving the helplessness of their position, had 
come in a body to beg forgiveness, and to oifer to 
accompany our travellers wherever they pleased 

to take them. 

It was a long while before Alexander would 

consent to receive them asrain, and not until thev 
had made promise upon promise, that he seemed 
at last to be mollified. Swinton then interceded 
for them, and at last Alexander consented, upon 
their future good behaviour, to overlook their 

conduct. This matter having been satisfactorily 
arranged, the foi'mer question was resumed. 

" One of von, I fear, must remain with the 
waggons," observed Alexander ; *' or both of you, 
if you please. I have no right to ask you to go 
upon any wild-goose chase, and run into danger 
for nothing." 

" That one should remain with the wa2:2:cn3 

Do 

will be necessary," said Swinton ; " and I think 
that the Major, if he docs not object, is the proper 
person. The party who are left must provide 
themselves with food by their s^uns : and it will 
require more military tact than I possess to arrange 
that, and to defend the waggons. I Avill accom- 
pany you, Wilmot, as I can speak better Dutch, and 
the interpreter will not get on well without me." 



)} 
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*' Will you have the kindness to take charge of 
the waggons, Major, during our absence ? 

" I think, perhaps, it will be as well ; although 
I had rather have gone with you," replied the 

IMajor. " I propose that you take thirty of the 
Caffres, Bremen, and eight Hottentots with you; 
leave me Swanevelt and the other Hottentots." 

" Yes, that will do very well ; we will leave the 
Caffre head man with you/* 

" No ; he must go with the larger portion of his 
party ; he could not well be separated from them. 
I will find a proper place for the waggons, and 
stockade myself regularly in ; that will be a good 
job for the Hottentots, and I dare say I shall do 
very well." 

" I shall not leave you Omrah, Major," said 
Swinton ; '^for, as we shall take four horses with 
us, I wish him to ride one, and he can attend 
upon us, as you have Mahomed." 

"You may have Eegum to ride the other," 

replied the Major, " if you please; then you will 
each have a groom." 

*' No, no, it would be a pity to part you and 
her ; however, there is no time to be lost, for if 
this great chief and warrior Quetoo is advancing, 
it may be as well to be ready for a retreat ; the 
sooner we are off, the sooner we shall be back ; so 
now to pack up." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The first step taken by Alexander was to send 
for the Hottentots, and, after again reproving them 
for their former behaviour, he asked who were ready 
to volunteer to proceed with him, as he had de- 
cided that he would leave the waggons with Major 
Henderson, and proceed on horseback the short 
distance of his journey which remained to be ac- 
complished. 

Several of the Hottentots immediately came 
forward ; the heads of the mutiny held back, and 
thus proved to Alexander that the men who had 
come forward were persuaded into it by the others, 
and regretted what thev had done. He therefore 
immediately accepted their services, and their 

muskets were returned to them. Alexander then 
stated his intentions to the CafFre head man, who 
sel-jcted the thirty warriors which were required, 
and in the course of three hours everything was 
ready for their departure. 

It was arranged that in case of danger arising 

to either party, they should, if possible, fall back 
to the newly-established ^Mission of iMorley, on the 
sea-coast ; but otherwise, the waggons would re- 



main where they were till Alexander's return. 
Having packed up all they required in small 
packages, to be carried by the CaffreSj they bade 
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farewell to the i\Iajor, and set ofi*, having no bag- 
gage but ^\■hat we have mentioned : for Alexander 
would not be encumbered with a load of heavy 

articles which must prevent rapid progress, or ra- 
pid retreat if necessary. 

In two hours they arrived by difficult passes at 
the banks of the Umtata River, which they crossed, 
and soon afterwards falling in with a Caffre kraal, 
they were informed that Daaka, the chief whom 
they sought, did not reside more then twenty 
miles distant ; and they easily procured a guide to 

show them the wav. 

The reports of the advance of the Amaquibi 
armv were here fully confirmed, and the natives 
were preparing to leave the kraal with all their 
cattle. It appeared, however, that at present the 
armv was stationary ; the warriors carousing and 
enjoying themselves after the victory which they 
had gained over the Caffres. As these had been 
assisted by white men and their guns, the spiiits 
of the Amaquibi were raised to an extraordinary 
degree, and they were intcndino: to carr"\' their 
arms to the southward, as soon as Quetoo, their 
chief, had somewhat recovered from his wounds 
received in the late action. Indeed, it M'as the 
wounded state of their chief which was the prin- 
cipal cause of the army not having immediately 
proceeded to the southward. 

Having obtained this information, the travellers 
resumed their journey along the banks of the 
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Umtata, over a country of surpassing beauty, the 
deep river being full of hippopotami, whicli were 
lying on the banks or snorting in the stream. 
They could not wait to kill one during the day- 
time, but promised the men that they would allow 
them to make the attempt in the evening, after 
their day's march was over. Towards sunset, 
they stopped on the banks of the river on a rising 
ground, and the Hottentots and some Caffres 
were then directed to go down to the river in chase 
of the hippopotami, as it was advisable to save 
their provisions as much as possible. 

Before night they had succeeded, and the car- 
cass of the animal was hauled on shore. As soon 
as the party had taken as much as they required, 
the native CafFres carried off the remainder ot^ the 
flesh. As thev were sittins* down carousinf>' bv 

the fire which had been liijhted, the Caffre head 
warrior came up to the interpreter, and told Alex- 
ander and Swinton not to say that they were 

Hinza's warriors if asked where thev came from. 
On being asked why, he told them that Hinza had 

married the daughter o£ the chief of this country, 

and after a time had sent her back ag-ain to her 

father, and that this had created ill-blood between 
the tribes, although no war had taken place. Alex- 
ander and Swinton, who perceived that the advice 
wae judicious, told him that they would not, and 

after partaking of the hippopotamus flesh they all 

u 
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lay down to repose under the far-spreading branches 
of a large tree. 

The next morning they set off, and after an 

hour's journey the guide told them that they 
■were at the kraal of Daaka, the descendant of the 
Europeans. The bellowing of the cattle and noise 
of the calves soon directed them to the spot, and 
they entered a kraal consisting of several very 
wretched huts. On inquiring for Daaka, a woman 

pointed out a hut at a little distance, and, as they 
dismounted and walked up, he came out to meet 
them. Swinton and Alexander shook hands with 
the chief, and said that they were very glad to see 
him, and that they had come far to pay him a visit. 
The chief ordered a hut to be swept out for their 

accommodation, which they took possession of. 

" You have no idea, Swinton," said Alexander, 
" how much I am excited already by this inter- 
view." 

*' I can imagine it, my dear Wilmot," said Swin- 
ton ; " it is but natural, for he is your kinsman by 
all report, and certainly, although a Caffre in his 
habits and manners, his countenance and features 
are strikingly European." 

" That I have observed myself, and it has fully 
convinced me of the truth of the statement. I 
am most anxious to examine him — we must call 
the interpreter." 

The chief entered the hut soon afterwards, and 
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took his seat ; the interpreter was sent for, and 
the conversation was begun by Daaka, who, like 
most of the Calfre chiefs, with the hope of obtain- 
ing presents, stated himself to be very poor, his 
cattle to be all dying, and his children without milk. 
Our travellers allowed him to go on for some time 
in this manner, and then sent for a present of beads 
and tobacco, which they gave to him. They then 
commenced their inquiries, and the first question 
they asked was, why he resided so near the sea. 

" Because the sea is nay mother," replied he ; 
'* I came from the sea, and the sea feeds me when 
I am hungry." 

" In that reply he evidently refers to the wreck 
of the ship," observed Swinton; "and I presume, 
from the fish-bones which we have seen about the 
kraal, that these Caffres feed on fish, which the 
other tribes do not, and therefore it is that he savs 
his mother feeds him." 

" Was your mother white ? " inquired Alex- 
ander. 

*'Yes," replied Daaka, "her skin was white as 
3^ours ; her hair was just like yours, long and 
dark ; but before she died it was quite white." 

"What was your mother's name ? " 

" Kuma," replied the chief. 

" Had you any brothers and sisters ? " 

" Yes, I had ; I have one sister alive now." 

" What is her name ? " inquired Swinton. 

" Bess," replied the chief. 

2 
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" This is very confirmatory," said Alexander ; 
** my aunt's name was Elizabeth ; she must have 
called her child after herself." 

" AVTiom did your mother marry ? " 

^'She first married my uncle, and had no chil- 
dren ; and then she married my father : both were 
chiefs, and I am a chief; she had five children by 
niv father." 

A long conversation took place after this, the 
substance of which we may as well communicate 
to the reader in few words. From the children of 
Kuma, supposed to be Elizabeth, the aunt of 
Alexander, were produced a numerous race of the 
European blood, who were celebrated in the Cafire 

land for their courage ; they were continual^ en- 
gaged in war, as their alliance was eagerly sought, 
and iji consequence had nearly all perished, Daaka 
himself was renowned for warlike exploits, but he 
was now a verv old man. In the evenino: the chief 
took his leave, and went to his own hut.' 

As soon as they were alone, Alexander said to 



SwintoUj " I have now so far fulfilled my promise 

to mv worthy relation that I have seen this descen- 
dant of his child ; but what am I to do ? An old 
73ian like him is not very likely to consent to go to 
England, and as for his sister Bess, he states that 
she is equally infirm ; the progeny of the rest of 
the family are scattered about, and he himself 

knows nothing about them ; to collect them would 
be impossible, and if collected, equally impossible 
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to remove them, for they would not leave. My 
old relative fancies, in his mind's eye, his daughter 
weeping over her captivity, and longing to be 
restored to her country and her relations ; still 
retaining European feelings and sympathies, and 
miserable in her position ; her children brought 
up by her with the same ideas, and some day 
looking forward to their emancipation from this 
savage state of existence : I think if he were here, 
and saw old Daaka, he would soon divest himself 
of all these romantic ideas." 

**I think so too ; but there is one thing which 
has struck me very forcibly, Alexander, which is, 
if this Daaka is the son of your aunt how comes it 

that he is so old ? When w^as the Grosvenor lost ? " 

^^ In the year 1782." 

" And we are now in 1829. Your aunt you 
stated to have been ten or twelve years old at the 
time of the wreck. Allowing her to marry at the 
earliest age, Daaka could not well be more than 

forty-eight years old ; and surely he is more than 
that." 

" He looks much older, certainly ; but who can 
tell the age of a savage, who has been living a life 
of constant privation, and who has been so often 
wounded as his scars show that he has been ? 
Wounds and hardship will soon make a man look 
old." 

" That IS very true, but still he appears to me to 
be older than tlie dates warrant." 
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" I think his stating that his sister was namecl 
Bess is full corroboration." 

" It is rather circumstantial evidence, "Wilmot ; 
now what do you propose to do ? " 

" I hardly know ; but I wish to be in Daaka'a 

company some time longer, that I may gain more 
intelligence ; and I think of proposing to him that 

we shoidd go down to visit the remains of the wreck 
of his mother, as he terms it. I should like to see 
a spot so celebrated for misfortune, and behold the 
remains of the ill-fated vessel ; I should like to 
have to tell my good old uncle all I can, and he 
will wish that I should be able to give him every 
information." 

" Well, I think it is a good plan of yours, and 

we will propose it to him to-morrow morning." 

" And I should like to visit his sister Bess — 
indeed, I must do so. He says she is much younger 
than he is." 

" He did, and therefore I think his age does not 
correspond with our dates, as I observed before," 
replied Swinton ; " but, as you say, you must see 
his sister." 

Daaka had sent an old cow as a present to 
Alexander, which was a very seasonable supply, 
as the hippopotamus -flesh had all been eaten. 
The next morning they proposed that he should 
accompany them to where the Grosvenor had 
been wrecked. 

Daaka did not at first appear to know what 
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they wished, and inquired, through the inter- 
preter, whether they meant the ship that was 
wrecked on the sea-coast, pointing to the eastward. 
On receiving an answer in the affirmative, he 
agreed to set oiF with them that afternoon, saying 

that it was about forty miles off, and that they 
ould not get there until the next day. 
About noon they set off on their journey, and 
as they made but slow progress over a rugged 
although most beautiful country^ they stopped at 
night at a kraal about half-way. Eafly the next 
morning they were led by Daaka and some Caifres 
who accompanied him to the sea-shore, and when 
they had arrived at the beach, it being then low 

water, Daaka pointed to a reef, upon which were 
to be seen the guns, ballast, and a portion of the 
kelson of a ship — all that remained of the unfor- 
tunate Grosvenor. 

As the sea washed over the reef, now covering and 
now exposing these mementoes of misery and suf- 
fering, Alexander and Swinton remained for some 

time without speaking ; at last Alexander said — 

" Swinton, you have read the history of this 
unfortunate vessel, I know, for you asked me for 
it to read. Wliat a succession of scenes of horror 
do these remains, which from their solid weigh 
only have defied the power of the winds and 
waves, conjure up at this moment in my mind. 
I think I now behold the brave vessel dashed 
upon the reefs— the scream of despair from all on 
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board — the heart-rending situation of the women 
and children — their wonderful escape and landing 
on sliore, only to be subjected to greater suffer- 
ing. See, Swinton, that mnst have been the 
rock which they all gained, and upon which they 
remained shivering through the night." 

" It is, I have no doubt, from its position," said 
Swinton. 

"Yes. it must have been ; I think I see them 
all — men, women, and helpless children — huddled 
together, half-clothed and suffering, quitting that 
rock by this only path from it, and setting off 
upon their mad and perilous journey : the scatter- 
ing of the parties — their perils and hunger — their 

conflicts with the natives — their sufferings from 
heat and from thirst — their sinking down one by 
one into the welcome arms of death, or torn to 
pieces by the wolves and hyenas as they lagged 

behind the others. How much more fortunate 
those who never gained the shore." 

"Yes, indeed," replied Swinton; "except the 
eight who reached the Cape, and the five that 
Daaka asserts were saved, all the rest must have 
perished in that dreadful manner." 

Alexander remained for some time in painful 
thought ; at last he turned to Daaka and said, as 
he pointed to the remains of the wreck, " And 
this then is your mother ? " 

Daaka looked at him and shook his head. ** l^o 
not my mother this," replied he ; " my mothef 
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down there," replied L.e, pointing out in a north- 
erly direction. 

" What does he mean, +Swinton ? he says this is 
not his mother." 

" I will speak to him, "Wilmot ; you are too 
much agitated," replied Swinton. 

** Is not that the vessel which your mother was 
lost in ? " said Swinton, through the interpreter. 

*' No," replied Daaka ; " my mother came on 
shore in a vessel up the little river out there ; I 

was a boy when this large ship was wrecked ; and 
got some iron from her to make assaguays." 

" Merciful heaven ! what joy I feel ; I trust it 
is true what he says." 

" I have no doubt of it, ^Vilmot ; I told you he 
was too old a man," replied Swinton ; " but let me 
question him further." 

Our readers may imagine the impatience of 

Alexander while the questions of Swinton were 
being answered, and by which it appears that 

Daaka's mother was lost at the mouth of the 
Lauwanbaz, a small river some miles to the east- 
ward of the Zemsooboo. An old Caffre, who had 
come down with Daaka, now gave a particular ac- 
count of the wreck of the Grosvenor, corroborating 
all Daaka's assertions. 

"Were there none of the Grosve7ior^s people 
left in the country ? " inquired Swinton. 

"None," replied the old man ; "they all went 
to the southward." 
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" Did you hear what became of them ? " 

" Some lay down and died, some fought the 
natives and were killed ; the wolves ate the rest ; 
not one left alive ; they all perished." 

" Were none of the women and children saved 
and kept as slaves ?" 

" No, not one ; they had no meat, no milk, and 
they all died." 

After some other inquiries, the old man, who 
at first did not reply willingly, stated that he had, 
with other Caffres, followed the last party ; had 
seen them all dead, and had taken off their clothes, 

and that as they died they were buried by those 
who still survived. 

" A better fate, cruel as it was, than living as 
they must have lived," said Swinton. 

" Yes, truly/' replied Alexander ; " jom do n't 
know, Swinton, what a load has been removed 
from my mind, and how light-hearted I feel, not- 
withstanding this recital of their sufferings. My 

poor uncle ! God grant that he may live till my 
return with this distinct intelligence, with the 
assurance that he has no grandchildren living 
the life of a heathen, and knowing no God. "\Yhat 
a relief will it prove to him ; how soothing will it 
be to his last days I How grateful am I to God, 
that I have had so happy an issue to my mission ! 
Now, Swinton, we will return as soon as you 
please ; as soon as we arrive at Daaka's kraal, I 
will take down in writing the statement of these 



)J 
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people, and then we will hasten back to the 
Major. 

" And I dare say/' said Swinton, as he re* 

mounted his horse, " that you will make old 
Daaka a more handsome present, for proving him- 
self no relation to you, than if he had satisfactorily 
established himself as your own first cousin," 

" You may be sure that my gratitude towards 
him is much greater than ever could have been 
my kindred feelings from relationship. I am so 
light-hearted, Swinton, and so grateful to God, 
that I almost wish to dismount in my anxiety to 
retxirn my thanks; but I do so in my heart of 
hearts, at all events." 

On the following day they arrived at Daaka's 

kraal, and then Alexander took down very care- 
fidly in writing the statements made by Daaka 
and the other Caffres. They all agreed on the 
one point, which was, that the European descen- 
dants now living in the country were wrecked in 
another vessel many years before the loss of the 
Grosvenor, and that not one of the Grosvenor* s 
people — men, women, or children — had survived, 
except the few who arrived at the Cape. 

Having obtained these satisfactory documents, 
they made a handsome present to Daaka and the 
other Caffres, and immediately set out upon their 
return to the waggons. As they journeyed back 
to the westward, they found the Caffres quitting 
their huts, and driving away the cattle, that they 
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•miglit not foil into the power of the army of 
Quetoo, which it was said was now in motion, and 
seatterino- the tribes before them. As our travel- 
lers were not at all anxious to hare any communi- 
cation with these savage invaders, in two days they 
crossed the Umtata, and towards the evening were 
within sight of the waggons. A shout from the 
Hottentots and Caffres gave notice of their ap- 
proach. The shout was returned, and in a few 
minutes they were shaking hands with the Major, 

who was delighted to see them. 

" I did not expect you back so soon," replied 
the Major ; *' and as I perceive that you are unac- 
companied, I presume that your CafPre relations 

would not quit their kraals/' 

" You shall know all about it, Major, very soon ; 
it will be enough at present to let j^ou know that 
we have nothing but good news." 

" That I rejoice to hear ; but it was well you 
came back as you did, for I have been making 
every preparation, and had you not returned in a 
few days, I should have retreated ; the invaders 
are close at hand." 

** We know it, and, if they are told that there 

are waggons here well loaded, they will come on 

quickly, with the hopes of plunder, so we must 
delay no longer," replied Alexander ; " to-morrow 
we will yoke and set off. We can determine upon 

our route as we are travelling, but the first point 
Is to retreat from this quarter." 
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" Exactly ; the oxen are in prime order and can 
make a long day's marcli, and we know ovir country 
for some days, at all events ; but enter my fortress, 
dismount, and let us go into the tent which I have 
pitched. You shall then tell me your adventures, 
while Mahomed fries a delicate piece of elephant's 
flesh for you." 

*' Have you killed an elephant ? " 

" Yes, but not without much difficulty and 
some danger, I assure you ; I wanted your help 
sadly, for these Hottentots are too much alarmed 
to take good aim, and I had only my own rifle to 
trust to ; but I have done very well considering^ 

and I shall prove to our commaiider-in-chief that 
I have supplied the garrison without putting him 
to any expense during his absence. We have been 
feeding upon green monkeys for three days, and 
very good eating they are, if you do not happen 
upon a very old one." 

When they entered the inclosure made by the 
Major, they were surprised at the state of defence 
in which he had put it. His hedge of thorns upon 
rocks piled up was impregnable, and the waggons 
were in the centre, drawn up in a square ; the 
entrance would only admit one person at a time, 
and was protected by bars at night. 

" Why, Major, you might have held out against 
the whole force of the Amaquibi in this position." 

"Yes, provided I had provisions and water," 
replied the Major ; " but I fear they would soon 
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have starved me out ; however, It was as well to be 
prepared against any sudden night-attack, and 
therefore I fortified my camp : now come in, and 
welcome back again." 

The news which they had to impart to the 
Major was soon given, and he was highly delighted 

at the intelligence : — "And now/' said he, " what 
do you mean to do, Wilmot ? — go back again, of 
course, but by what route ? " 

*'Why, Major, you and Swinton have been so 
kind in coming with me thus far, and I have been 
so successful in my expedition, that I shall now 
leave you to decide as you please. I have effected 
all that I wished, my business is over, and I am 

ready to meet you in any way you choose ; any- 

thing you decide upon I shall agree to willingly 
and join in heartily, so now speak your wishes." 

" Well, I will speak mine very frankly," replied 
the Major. " We have had some sport in this 
country, it is true, but not so much as I could 
have wished ; for game is rather scarce, with the 
exception of elephants and sea-cows. jS"ow I 
should like to cross the mountains, and get into 

the Bechuana and Bushman country, where game 
is as plentiful as I believe water is scarce ; we can 
return that way, if you please, almost as well as 
we can through the Caffre country — what say you 
Swinton ? " 

*' Well, I am of your opinion. As Wilmot 
says, business is over, and ,ve have nothing to do 
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but to amuse ourselves ; I am very anxious to pass 
through that country, as I shall add greatly to 
my collections, I have no doubt ; but it must not 
be expected that we shall fare as Avell as we have 
done in this ; it will be the dry season, and we 
may be in want of water occasionally." 

" I am equally desirous of going through that 
country, where I hope to shoot a giraffe, — that is 
my great ambition," replied "Wilmot ; " there- 
fore we may consider that we are all agreed, and 
the affair is settled ; but the question is, how shall 
we proceed back ? We must return to Hlnza's 
territory and send back the Caffres. Shall we 
return to Butterworth ? " 

" I think that must depend upon circumstances, 
and we can talk it over as we go along : the first 
point to ascertain is, the best passage over the 
mountains ; and it appears to me that we shall be 
diverging much too far to the eastward if we 
return to Butterworth ; but the Caffres will soon 
give us the necessary information." 

" I wonder if the quarrel between Hinza and 

Yoosani has been made up," said Alexander ; "for 
we must pass through the Tambookie tribe if we 
cross the mountains, and if there is war between 
them we may meet with difficulty." 

*' We shall hear as soon as we have crossed the 
Bashee river," replied Swinton ; and then we 
must decide accordingly. All that can be settled 
now is, that to-morrow we start on our return, and 
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that we ^\ill cross the mountains, if we possibly 



can." 



'* Yes, that is decided," replied Mexander. 

" Well, then, as soon as you have finished your 
elephant-steak, Wilmot, we will get out a bottle of 
wine, drink the first half of it to congratulate you 
upon the success of your mission, and the other 
half shall be poured out in bumpers to a happy 
leturn." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RETURN. 

The delight of the Hottentots at the announce- 
ment of the return of the expedition was not to be 
concealed ; and now that they knew that they were 
retreating from the danger, as they were further 
removed they become proportionably brave. "VA^e 
must not include all the Hottentots in this observa- 
tion, as Bremen, Swanevclt, and one or two more, 
were really brave men ; but we do refer to the prin- 
cipal portion of them, with Big Adam at their head, 
who now fiourislied and vapoured about, as if he 
could by himself kill and eat the whole army of 
the dreaded Quetoo. 

As it was the intention of our travellers to pass 
over the ^lambookei chain of mountains, into the 
Bushman and Koranna territory, they did not 
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petum the same route by which they came, but 
more to the westward, through the territory of 
the Tarn bookie Caffres, not at any one time en- 
tering upon the territory of the Amakosas, the 
tribe of CafFrcs governed by Hinza, who had lent 
them his warriors. 

Yoosani, the chief of the Tambookies, was very 
friendly, and had offered no opposition to their 
passage through a portion of his domains on their 
advance. They now lost no time, but continued 

their j ourney as fast as they could, although 
during the day they saw a great quantity of game, 
and were almost every night saluted with the 
roarings of the lions. 

In a Aveek they found themselves on the banks 
of the White Kae Hiver, and not far from the 
foot of the mountains which they intended tc 
pass. Here they halted, with the intention of 
remaining some few days, that they might unload 
and re-arrange the packing of their waggons, 
repair what was necessary, and provide themselves 
with more oxen and sheep for their journey in the 
sterile territory of the Bushmen. 

During their route, the rumours relative to the 

army of Quetoo were incessant. He had attacked 
and murdered Lieut. Farewell and his people, 

who were on a trading expedition in the interior, 
and taken possession of and plundered their wag- 
gons. Flushed with his success over white people 
armed with muskets, Quetoo had now resolved to 
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tuiTL his army to the southward, and attack the 
tribes of the Amaponda Caffres^ governed by 
Fakoo, and the missionary station of ^Morley, 
lately established near the coast, bet^yeen the St, 
John and the Umtata rivers. 

To effect this, Quetoo commenced his ravages 
upon all the lesser tribes tributary to Fakoo, and 
having put them to indiscriminate slang'hter, 
driven away their cattle, and burnt their kraals, 
his army advanced to the missionary station, 
which the missionaries "were compelled to desert, 
and fall back upon the St. John Eiver. 

One of the men bclono-ino: to the tribe near 
Morlev came to the caravan where our travellers 
had halted, and, on being questioned as to the loss 
they had experienced, cried out, ^' Ask not how 
many are killed, but how many are saved : our 

wives, where are they ? and our children, do you 
see any of them ? " 

But Fakoo, the chief of the Amapondas, had 

roused himself and collected his army. He re- 
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solved upon giving battle to the enemy. He 
found the Amaquibi encamped in a forest, and he 
surrounded them with a superior army ; lie then 
contrived, by attacking and retreating, to lead 
them into.- a position fi'om which there was no 
escape but by the pass by which they had entered, 
and which he completely blocked up with his own 
forces. 

The Amaquibi could not retreat, and a furious 
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conflict look place, which ended in the destruction 
of the whole of Quetoo's army. Quetoo himself 
was not present, as he still remained confined with 
the wound he had received in the prior engage- 
ment, in which he had been victorious. A portion 
of Fakoo's armv was sent a^i^ainst him, and he fled 
with the loss of all the cattle and treasures he had 
collected ; and thus was the invading force at 
last totally dispersed and not heard of any more. 

This news ^yas verv satisfactory to our travellers, 
as they did not know whether they would have 
had time to make their arrangements, if Quetoo's 
army had been victorious ; and it was still more 
pleasing to the Hottentots, who were now even 
braver than before, all lamenting that they had 
not remained on the banks of the Umtata River, 
where the combat took place, that they miglit 
have assisted at the destruction of the invaders. 

It was towards the end of August before our 
travellers had made their preparations and were 
ready for a start. They had decided to try the 
pass through the ^Nlambookei chain of mountains, 
to the eastward of the one named the Storm- 
bergen, and as they expected to meet with some 

difficulties, it was decided tliat the CaiFre warriors 
should not be dismissed till they had anived at 
the Bushman territory ; they proposed then to 
turn to the N. W., so as to fall in with that por- 
tion of the Orange River which was known by the 
name of the Yaal or Yellow River, crossing the 

p 2 
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Black or Cradock River, which is also another 
branch of the Orange River. 

This arrangement was made, that they might 
ffet into the country more abounding Avith game, 
and better furnished with water than any other 

portion of the sterile deserts which they had to 
pass through. 

Having, as usual, kept holy the Lord's day, on 
the Monday morning they started in high spirits, 
and with their cattle in excellent order. The pas- 
sage through the ravine was very difficult ; they 
had. to fill up holes, roll away stones, and very 
often put double teams to drag the waggons. 

They made but ten miles on the first day, and 
found the night cold, after the heat to which they 
had been subjected. The second day was also 
one of toil and danger, but on the third they 
found that they had commenced the descent, and 
the whole Bushman country was spread before 
them. But the descent was even more perilous 

than the ascent, and it was not without great 
exertion that they saved their waggons from fall- 
ing over the precipices. 

On the fourth evening they had crossed the 
mountains, and were now at the foot of them on 
the western side. It was with difficulty that they 
collected wood enough to make their fires for the 
night, and the continual roaring told them that 
they vrere now in the domain of the lion and his 
eatellites. 
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At break of day tliey all rose, that they might 
view the country which they "were about to tra- 
verse. It was one wild desert of sand and stones, 
interspersed with small shrubs, and here and there 
a patch of bushes ; apparently one vast, dry, arid 
plain, with a haze over it, arising from the heat. 

Our travellers, however, did not at first notice 
this change ; their eyes were fixed upon the groups 
of quaggas and various antelopes which wero 
strewed over the whole face of the country ; and, as 
soon as they had taken their breakfast, they 
mounted their horses in pursuit. It had been 
their intention to have dismissed the CafFres on 
that morning, but the chief of the band pointed 

out that it would be as well that they should kill 

some game, to provide them with food for their 
journey back ; and our travellers aj)proved of the 
buggestion^ as it would save their sheep. 

Alexander and the Major set off* with Bremen, 
Swanevelt, and Omrah on horseback, while the 
Caffres on foot kept well up with them. The 
other Hottentots were ordered to remain with. 
Swinton at the encampment, as they had to repair 
the damages done to the waggons in crossing the 
mountains. 

Omrah had shown himself so useful, that he 
had been permitted to practise with a fowling- 
piece carrying ball, and had proved himself very 
expert. He now was mounted on the Major's 
spare horse ; that, in cam the Major's was knocked 
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up, he might change it, for Omrah's weight was a 
mere nothing. 

The plan of the chase was, that the Caffres 
should spread in a half-circle, and conceal them- 
selves as much as possible, while those on horse- 
back should tui-n the animals and drive them in 
their direction. As they advanced on the plain, 
they discovered what the haze had prevented their 
seeing at early dawn, that the plain was co^-ered 
with a variety of beautiful flowers, of the amaryllis 
and other tribes, and with the hills of ants and the 
ant-eaters' holes, which latter were very danger- 
ous to the horses. 

The sun was now up in the heavens, and blazed 
ticrcely ; the heat was intense, although still early 
in the day. When they turned their heads towards 
the mountains which they had passed, they were 
struck with astonishment at the grandeur of the 
scene : rocks and cliffs in wild chaos, barren 
ridges and towering peaks, worn by time into 
castellated fortresses and other straniro shapes. 



calling to their fancy the ruins of a former world. 
"With the exception of a pool of water, near to 
svhich the caravan had halted, not a vestige of 
that element was to be scon in any direction ; all 
■\ras one plain, ending only in the horizon, witliout 
a tree, the line only broken by the groups cf 
animals and the long necks of the packs of 
ostriches in the distance. 

If, however, the ve^-etable kinccdom was deficient, 
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the animal was proportionably abundant, and 
Alexander and the Major were soon at their speed 
after a troop of quaggas and zebras, which they 
succeeded in turning towards the Caffres. As 
soon as the animals had entered the radius of the 
half-circle, and were within distance, they checked 
their horses and opened their fire upon them ; at 
the same time the Caftres showed themselves, 
and the animals were for a time confounded by 
finding themselves so nearly surrounded. 

During their hesitation, and while they attempted 
to break through here and there, and then turned 
again, several were brought to the ground by the 
guns of the mounted party, till at last, as if they 
had summoned up their resolution, the whole herd, 
led by a splendid male, burst away in a direction 
close to the horsemen, and made their escape from 
the circle in a cloud of dust, scattering the stones 
behind them as they fled. 

The Caffres ran up to the animals which lay 
wounded, and put them out of their misery by 
inserting the point of their assaguays into the 

spine, which caused immediate death. Seven 
animals were killed, three zebras and four quag- 
gas ; and as Swinton had requested that they 
might not be cut up till he had ascertained if he 

required their skins, Omrah was sent back to bring 
him to where they were lying. 

Swinton sooti came, and Alexander said to him, 
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" x^ow, Swinton, let us know if you want any of 
the skins of these animals to preserve." 

"N'o," replied Swinton, *'I have them already; 

I just thought it possible that you might have 
killed a zebra." 

*' Well J have we not ? there arc three of them." 

"Xo, my good fellow, they are not of the real 
zebra species ; they belong to a class described by 
Rurchell, the traveller, which is termed the striped 
quagga. The quagga and striped quagga, as you 
may see, have the ears of a horse, while the zebra 
has those of the ass. The true zebra hardly ever 
descends upon the plains, but lives altogether upon 
the mountainous regions ; occasionally it may be 
found, it is true, and that is the reason why I came 



to sec." 

'* Are they good eating, these animals ? " 

" The quagga is very indifferent food, but the 
striped quagga is very passable ; so if you intend 
to save any for our dinner, pray let it be some of 
the latter. Have you done hunting to-day ? " 

" Yes," replied the Major, "if Wilmot is of my 
opinion ; I think we had better not work our 
horses anymore just now ; the plain is so full of 
large holes, — ant-eaters' holes, Bremen says they 
are." 

"Yes, they are ant-eaters' holes, and very dan- 
gerous ; I have seen them several feet deep. If 

we do not start to-day, I will ask the Hottentots 
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to try and procure one for me to-niglit, as I wish 



to have a stuffed specimen." 

" We do not intend to start till to-morrcw 
morning," replied Alexander; *Sve must dismiss 
the Caffres to-night, that they may be also ready 
to go home to-morrow. They will now have pro- 
visions enough." 

Our travellers now rode back to the caravan, 
leaving the Caffres to bring home the flesh. As 
soon as they had dined, the chief of the warriors 
was desired to come with all his men, and Alexander 
then made every man a handsome present, consist- 
ing of tobacco, snuff, cloth, knives, and beads. To 
the chief of the band he gave three times as much 
as the others, and then, having delivered to him a 
very liberal collection of articles for their king 

Hinza, Alexander told the chief to acquaint the 
king that he had been very much pleased with the 
conduct of the men, and thanked his majesty for 
the loan of them, and requested that his majesty 
would accept of the packet of articles wliich he 
had selected for him. 

He then thanked the men for their good con- 
duct, told them to take all the flesh that they 
wished for the journey, and stated that they were 
at liberty to depart that evening or the next morn- 
ing, as they thought proper. The Caffres were 
perfectly satisfied with Alexander's liberality, and 
the chief of the warriors, making a short speech 
in reply, retired with his men. 
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** Well, I 'm very sorry that these fine fellows 
are leaving/* said the Major. 

*' And so am I ; but I could not well detain 
them, and they said that they could not go further 
with us without the king's permission," replied 

Alexander. 

" Of course not," replied the Majur ; "but that 
does not lessen my regret at their departure ; they 
nave been both steady and brave, as well as active 
and willing, and I do not expect that our Hot- 
tentots will serve ns so well." 

" You are riglit not to expect it, Major," replied 

Swinton ; *' if you did, you would be miserably 
disappointed. If they knew now where we were 
going, they would desert us. The only hold that 
we have upon the greater number of them is their 
fear ; they go forward because they ai'e afraid to 
go back ; but if they could get hold of our horses, 
with their guns and ammunition, they would leave 
us as soon as wc advanced in the desert." 

i( Yery true, I fear ; but we have a few stanch 
fellows among them, and two at least whom we 

can depend upon — Bremen and Swanevelt." 

" IIow far is it from here to the Black River, 

Swinton ? 

" About forty miles ; not so much perhaps to 

the river's bed, but at least that, if not more, before 

we shall fall in with any water at this season of 

the year." 

" We must not fail to fill our water -kegs before 

we leave thi^." 



i> 
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"Xo, for we shall have no water to-niglit, that 
IS certain. We cannot travel more than twenty 
miles over such a country as this ; for^ turning here 
and there to avoid the holes and ant-hills, the 
twenty miles will be at least thirty/' said Swinton ; 
** but now I must go and tell the Hottentots to find 
me what I want : a pound of tobacco will procure 
it, I have no doubt." 

'* But I have mine," observed the Major, after 
Swinton was gone ; " we are too near the pool, and 
we shall be surrounded with lions to-night ; the 
Hottentots may pretend that they will go, but they 
will not." 

" One cannot well blame them ; I 'm sure a 

pound of tobacco would not persuade me to put my 
head into a lion's mouth ; but I agree with you, 
we are too near the pool, and as we must collect 
the cattle to secure them during the night, I think 
we had better fill our water-kegs, and then yoke 
and take up a position for the night about half a 
mile further oK But here comes Swinton, who 
can give us his advice." 

As Swinton agreed with them, they yoked the 
oxen, and drove forward about a mile from the 
pool ; they then secured them to the waggons and 
lighted laT<xe fires round the caravan. 

The Major was correct as regarded the Hotten- 
tr)ts' procuring an ant-eater for Swinton ; they 
would not leave the fires, and the continual ap- 
proach of the lions during the night proved that 
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thev were wise in so doin^*. There was no occasion 

for the lions to roar ; the moaning of Begum, and 

her clinging to the Major, the trembling of the 

dogs, and the uneasiness of the cattle, invariably 
gave notice of lions being at hand. Shots were 

fired oif during the night, to keep them at a 
distance, but otherwise the night was passed away 
undisturbed. 

They started the following morning at day- 
break, and, at the same time, the Caifres took 
their departure to their own country. The ground 
over which the caravan travelled was stony and 
sandy at intervals, and they had not proceeded far 
before they again discovered a great variety of 
game dispersed over the level plain. They did 

not, however, attempt to pursue them, as they 
were anxious to go on as far as possible, so as to 
give the oxen an opportunity of picking up what 
little food they could during the middle of the day, 
at which time the Major and Alexander proposed 
that they shoidd go in pursuit of game. But 
before thev had travelled three hours, they were 
surprised at a cloud of dust, which obscured the 
horizon, in the direction they were proceeding. 

" What can that be ? " said Alexander. 

" I think it is springbok," said Bremen the 
Hottentot. 

" Springbok, why, there must be thousands and 
thousands of them." 

" I believe that Bremen is right," said Swlnton ; 
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" it must be one of the migratory herds of spring- 
boks ; I haA^e never seen them, but I have often 
been told of them." 

The body of antelopes now advanced towards 
them, keeping on a straight path ; and to state 

their numbers would have been impossible ; there 
might have been fifty or a hundred thousand, 
or more. As far as the eye could see in any 
direction, it was one moving mass covering the 
whole plain. As they approached the caravan, 
those nearest huddled on one side and occasion- 
ally bounded away with the remarkable springs 

made by this animal, and from which it has its 
name, alighting not U23on the earth, but, for want 

of room, upon the backs of its companions, and 

then dropping iu bet-\recn the ranks. 

A hazy vapour arose from these countless herds 
as they moved on, and more than once the Hot- 
tentots, who were standing on the waggons, 
which had been stopped as the herd came up to 
them, pointed out a lion which was journeying 
with the crowds to feast at his leisure. The 
animals appeared very tame, and several were 
killed close to the wheels of the waggons, for the 
evening's supper. jNTotwithstanding that the herd 
moved at a rapid pace, it was more than two hours 
before the whole had passed by. 

*' Well,'^ observed Alexander, '^ I can now say 

tliat I have seen no want of game in Africa. Where 
will they go lo?" 
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They will go directly on to the southward/' 
replied Swinton ; " the migration of these animals 

is one of the most remarkable proofs of the 
fecundity of animal life. Like the ants, they de- 
vour everything before them ; and if we journey 
in the direction thej^ have come from, we shall find 

no food for the cattle until after the rains. After 
the rains fall, these animals will return to their 
former pastures. It is the want of food which 
has brought them so far to the southward." 

" Their track is evidently from the north and 
eastward," said the Major ; " had we not better 
change our course more to the northward ?" 

" No, I should think not ; they have jorobably 
travelled on this side of the Nu Gareip or Black 

E-iver. We shall have neither water nor food for 
the cattle to-night, and therefore I think we had 
better go on as we are going, so as to make sure 
of water for them to-morrov/, at all events. It 's 
useless now stopping to feed the cattle, we had 
better continue right on till the evening ; we shall 
sooner arrive at the river, and so gain by it." 

It was but half an hour before dark that they 
unyoked the tired oxen. Water or grass there 
was none ; and, what was another misfortune, 
they could not find sufficient wood of any kind to 
keep up the necessary fires during the night. 
All they could collect before dark was but enough 
for one fire, and they considered it better; there- 
fore, that only one should be lighted 
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Tlie waggons were drawn up so as to form a 
square, inside of wliicli were tied tlie horses; the 
8heep "vv^re driven underneath, and the oxen were 
tied up outside. They feasted well themselves 
upon the delicate meat of the springboks, but 
the poor animals had neither food nor water 
after their hard day's journey. 

As soon as they had supped they retired to 
their waggons, and the Hottentots remained by 
the side of the fire, which was but frugally sup- 
plied, that it might last till morning ; but that 
there were lions prowling in the vicinity was 
evident from the restlessness of the oxen, who 
tried to break the leathern thongs with which 

they were fastened. 

The moon had just risen, and sliowed an im- 
perfect light, when they perceived the bodies of 
some animals between them and the horizon. 
They appeared very lai'ge, as they always do in an 
imperfect light, and the Hottentots soon made 
out that they were five or six lions not forty yards 
distant. The truth of this supj)osition was con- 
firmed by an angry roar from one of them, which 
induced most of the Hottentots to seize their guns, 
and some to creep under the waggons. 

The oxen now struggled furiously to escape^ for 
the roar of the lions had spread consternation. 

Our travellers heard it in their waf>'f>'ons, and 



were out with their guns in a minute. At last 
one of the oxen broke loose, and, as it was run- 
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ning belniid its companions, as if seeking a more 
secure shelter, being not more tlian three or four 

3'ards from them, another roar was followed by a 
spring of one of the lions, which bore the animal 
to the earth. 

The Major and "\Yilmot were advancing before 
the lire to the attack, when the animal for a mo- 
ment let go his prey, and was about to spring 
upon them. Bremen called out for them to re- 
treat, which they did, as the animal advanced step 
by step towards them. 

Satisfied with their retiring, the lion then went 
to his prey, and dragged it to a distance of 

about fifty yards, where it commenced its meal ; 
and they distinctly heard, although they could 
not plainly distinguish, the tearing of the 
animal's flesh and the breaking of its bones by the 
lion, while its bellowings were most pitiful. 

They all now fired in the direction where they 
heard the noise ; the lion replied to the volley by 
a tremendous roar, and rushed up within twenty 
yards of the waggons, so as to be distinctly visible. 
Bremen beijored our travellers not to molest the 

animal, as it was evidently very hungry and very 
angry, and would certainly make a spring upon 
them, which must be attended with disastrous effects. 
The other lions were also now moving round 
and round the camp ; they therefore reloaded their 

guns, and remained still, looking at the lion tear- 
ing and devouring his prey 
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" We must be quiet here," said Bremen to Alex- 
ander ; " there are many lions round us, and our 
fire is not suflScient to scare them away, and they 
may attack us." 

" Would it not be better to fire our guns, — that 
would frighten them ? " 

"Yes, sir, it would frighten the other lions, 
perhaps, but it would enrage this one so near to 
us, and he would certainly make a charge. ^Ye 
had better throw a little gunpowder upon some 
ashes now and then, as we have but a small fire : 
the flash will drive them away for the time." 

In the mean time the lion was making his meal 
upon the poor ox, and when any other of the 
hungry lions approached him, he would rush at 

them, and pursue them for some paces with a 
horrible growl, which made not only the poor oxen, 
but the men also, to shudder as they heard it. 

In this manner was the night passed away, 
every one with his gun in his hand, expecting an 
immediate attack ; but the morning at last dawned, 
to the great relief of them all. The lions had dis- 
appeared, and they walked out to where the old 
lion had made his meal, and found that he had 
devoured nearly the whole of the ox ; and such 
was the enormous strength of his jaws, that the 

rib-bones were all demolished, and the bones of 
the legs, which are known as the marrow-bonus, 

were broken as if by a hammer. 

I really," observed the Major, " have more 

Q 
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respect for a lion, the more I become intimate 
with his feline majesty/' 

" Well, but he is off," observed Swinton, ^' and 
I think that W3 had better be off too.'' 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

The oxen were yoked, and the caravan pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace to gain the wished-for river. 
As our travellers walked their horses — for the 
poor animals had been without food or water for 
twenty-four hours, and all idea of chasing the 
various herds of animals which were to be seen in 
their path was abandoned for the present — Swin- 
ton remarked, " We are not far from the track of 
the jMantatees, when they made their irruption 
upon the Caffres about eighteen months back." 

'' I was intending to ask you for some informa- 
tion on that ]3oint, Swinton. There has been more 
than one irruption into the country from the natives 
to the northward. Mi\ Fairburn gave me a very 
fair idea of the history of the Cape colony, but 

M'e were both too much engaged after our arrival 
in Cape Town for me to obtain further informa- 
tion." 

" I will, you may be assured, tell you all I know," 
replied Swinton ; " but you must not expect to 
find in me a Mr. Fairburn. I mav as well remark. 
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that Africa appears to be a country not able to af- 
ford support to a dense population, like Europe : 
and tlie chief cause of this is the great "want 
of water, occasionally rendered more trying by 
droughts of four or five years' continuance.'^ 

"I grant that such is the case at present/' ob- 
served the Major ; " but you well know that it k 
not that there is not a sufficient quantity of rain, 
which falls generally once a year, but because the 
water which falls is carried off so quickty. Rivera 

become torrents, and in a few weeks pour all thek 
water into the sea, leaving, I may say, none for the 
remainder of the year." 

'* That is true," replied Swinton. 

" And so it will be until the population is no?"* 
only dense, but, I may add, sufficiently enlight- 
ened and industrious. Then, I presume, they 
will take the same measures for securing a supply 
of water throughout the year which have been so 
long adojited in India, and were formerly in South 
America by the Mexicans. I mean that of dig- 
S"inf? larj^e tanks, from which the water cannot 
escape, except by evaporation." 

" I believe that it will be the only remedy." 

" Not only the remedy, but more than a remedy ; 
for tanks once established, vegetation will flourish, 
and the vegetation will not only husband the water 
in the country, but attract more." 

"All that is very true," replied Swinton, *^ and 
I trust the time will come, when not only this 

Q 2 
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land raav be well watered with the dew of heaven, 
but that the rivers of grace may flow through it 

in every direction, and the tree of Christ may 
flourish." 

'^ Amen/' replied Alexander. 

" But to resume the thread of my discourse, 
continued Swinton ; "I was about to say, that 
the increase of population, and I may add the 
increase of riches, — for in these nomadic tribes 
cattle are the only riches, — is the great cause of 

these descents from the north ; for the continued 
droughts which I have mentioned of four or five 

years compel them to seek for pasture elsewhere, 
after their own is burnt up. At all events, it ap- 
pears that the Caffre nations have been continu- 
ally sustaining the pressure from without, both 

from the northward and the southward, for many 
vears. 

" When the Dutch settled at the Cape, they 
took possession of the country belonging to the 
Hottentot tribes, driving the tew that chose to 
preserve their independence into the Bushman 
and Namaqua lands, increasing the population in 
those countries, which are only able to afford 
subsistence to a very scattered few. Then, again, 
they encroached upon the Caflres, driving them 
first beyond the great Fish River, and afterwards 
still more to the northward. The Bushmen tribea 
of hill Hottentots, if we may so term them, have 
also been increased by various means, notwith- 
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standing the constant massacres of thc&e unhappy 
people by the Dutch boors ; moreover, we have by 

our injudicious colonial regulations added another 

and a new race of people, who are already consi 

derable in their numbers." 

" Which do you refer to ? " 

"To the people now known by the name of 
Griquas, from their having taken possession of 
the Griqua country. They are the mixed race 
between the Hottentots and the whites. By the 
Dutch colonial law, these people could not hold 
possession of any land in the colony ; and this act 

of injustice and folly has deprived us of a very 
valuable race of men, who might have added much 

to the prosperity of the colony. Brave and intelK- 
gent, industrious to a great degree, they, findin 
themselves despised on account of the Hottentot 
blood in their veins, have migrated from the 

colony and settled beyond the boundaries. Being 
tolerably well provided with fire-arms, those who 
are peaceably incKned can protect themselves, while 
those who are otherwise commit great depreda- 
tions upon the poor savages, following the ex- 
ample shown them by the colonists, and sweeping 
off their cattle and their property, in defiance of 
law and justice. You now perceive, Alexander, 
how it is that there has been a pressure from the 
southward." 

r 

*' Tkat is very evident/' replied the Major. 

^' Perhaps I had better proceed to the north- 
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■^'ard by degrees, and make some mention of the 
Caffre tribes, which are those who have suffered 
from being, as it were^ pressed between encroach- 
ments from the north and the south. The Caffre 
race is very numerous. The origin of the general 
term Caffre, which means Infidel, and no more, is 
not known, any more than is that of the term 
Hottentot.'' 

"A proof of what we found out at school," 
observed the Major, "that nicknames, as they are 
termed, stick longer than real ones/* 

** Precisely," replied Swinton ; " our acquaint- 
ance is mostly with the more southern Caffres, 
who occupy the land bordering on the east coast 

of Africa, from the Capo boundary to Port Natal. 
These are the Amakosa tribe, whose warriors have 
just left us; the Tambookies, whose territory we 
have recently quitted, and to the northward of 
them by Port Natal, the Hambonas. These are 
the Eastern Caffres. 

" On the other side of the Mambookei chain of 

mountains, and in the central portion of Africa, 

below the tropic^ are the Bechuanas, who inhabit 
an extent of country as yet imperfectly known to 

us. These may be termed the Central Caffres. 

" On the western side of the African coast, and 
above Namaqua Land, whose inhabitants are pro- 
bably chiefly of the Hottentot race, we have the 
Damaras, Avho may be classed as the "Western 
Caffres ; with these we have had little or no com- 
munication. 
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'•^ All these tribes speak the Bechuana or Caffre 
langnage, with very slight variation ; they are all 
governed by chiefs or kings, and subdivided into 
ntmierous bodies ; but they are all Caffres. Of 
their character I have only to observe, that as far 
as we have experienced, the Caffres of the eastern 
coast, which we have just left, are very superior to 
the others in courage and in every other good 
quality. Now, have I made mj^self intelligible, 
Alexander 1 '* 

" Most clearly so." 

*^ I nevertheless wish that we were sitting down 
in some safe place, instead of travelling on horse- 
back over this withering tract, and that I had 

the map before me to make you understand me 

better." 

" I will refer to the map as soon as I can," 
replied Alexander ; *' but I have studied the map 
a great deal, and therefore do not so much require 
it." 

" All these Caifre tribes live much the same 
life ; their wealth is in cattle ; they are partly 
husbandmen, partly herdsmen, and partly hunters ; 
and their continual conflicts with the wild beasts 
of the country prepare them for warriors. The 
Eastern Caffres, from whom we have lately part-ed, 
are the most populous ; indeed, now that we have 
taken from them so much of their country, they 
have scarcely pasturage for their cattle. I have 
6aid that the Eastern Caifres' territory extends aa 
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far as the latitude of Port Natal, but it formerly 
extended much further to the northward, as it did 
to the southward, before we drove them from 
their territory ; indeed as far north as Delagoa 
Bay ; all the country between Port Natal and 
Delagoa Bay being formerly inhabited by tribes 
of CafFres. I believe, Alexander, that Mr. Fair- 
burn gave you a history of the celebrated monarch 
Chaka, the King of the Zoolus ? '* 

"Yes, he did." 

" Well, it was Chaka who overran that country 
I am now speaking of, and drove out all the tribes 
who occupied it, as well as a large portion of the 
Bechuana tribes who inhabited lands more to the 
northward. Now the irruptions we have had into 
the Caffre and Bechuana country bordering upon 
the colony have been wholly brought about by the 

devastations committed by Chaka. Of course I 
refer to those irruptions which have taken place 
since our knowledge and possession of the Cape. 
I have no doubt but that such irruptions have 
been continued, and that they have occurred once 
in every century for ages. They have been 
brought about by a population increasing beyond 

the means of subsistence, and have taken place 
us soon as the overplus has required it. 

** The migrations of the springboks, which we 
witnessed yesterday, may be more frequent, but 
are not more certain than those of the central 
population of Africa. The Calfres themselv ea 
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state that they formerly came from the north- 
ward, and won their territory by conquest ; and 
the Hottentots have the same tradition as regards 

themselves. 

" The invasion of the Mantatees, as they are 
called (and by the Eastern CaiFres Ficani), was 

nothing more than that of a people dispossessed 
of their property, and driven from the territory 
by the Zoolus, under Chaka ; and, indeed, this last 
army under Quetoo, vs^hich has been destroyed 
within this month, may be considered as invading 
from a similar cause. Having separated from 
Chaka, Quetoo could find no resting-place, and he 
therefore came to the southward, with the inten- 
tion of wresting the territory from the Caffres, in 

which he has failed. Had he not failed, and been 
cut off by the Caffres, he would have destroyed 
them, and thus made room for his own people." 

** Of course ; for the end of all these invasions 
and migrations must be in such a sacrifice of 
hiunan life as to afford sustenance and the means 
of subsistence to those who remain," observed the 
Maj or. 

"Precisely ; and such must continue to be the 
case on this continent, until the arts and civiliza- 
tion have taught men how to increase the means of 
Bubsistence. To produce this, Christianity must 
be introduced ; for Christianity and civilization go 
hand in hand." 

<* But the Mantatees or Ficani, who were they ?" 
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" I hare already said they were northern Caffre 
tribes, dispossessed of their territory by Chaka. 
The names of the tribes we do not know. Man- 
tatee, in the Caffre language, signifies an invader, 
and Picani also, marauders ; both terms applicable 
to the people, but certainly not the names of the 
tribes. 

" I believe, now, I have said enough on the sub- 
ject to allow me to enter upon the history of this 
last invasion ; but, to tell you the truth, the heat 
is so overpowering, and I feel my tongue so 
parched, that you must excuse me for deferring 
this account till another opportunity. As soon as 
we are a little more at our ease, I will give you the 

history of the Mantatces." 

" We are much obliged to you for what you 
have told us, Swinton, and will spare you for the 
present," replied Alexander. "What animals are 
those ?— look ! " 

"They are gnoos," replied Swinton. "There 
are two varieties of them, the common gnoo and 
the brindled gnoo. They form an intermediate 
link between the antelope family and the bovine, 
or ox, and they are very good eating." 

" Then, I wish we were able to go after them. 
They do not seem afraid of us, but approach 
nearer at every gallop which they make." 

" Yes, although shy, they have a great deal of 
curiosity," replied Swinton. " Watch them now." 

The animals bounded away again, as Swinton 
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spoke, and then returned to gaze upon the cara- 
van, stirring ujp the dust with their hoofs, tossing 
their manes, and lathing their sides with their 
long tails, as they curvetted and shook their heads, 
sometimes stamping as if in defiance, and then 
flying away like the wind, as if from fear. 

' ' They are safe this time," observed Maj or 

Henderson ; " but another day we will try their 
mettle/' 

" You will find them fierce and dangerous when 
wounded, sir," said Bremen, who had ridden up. 
*' We are not many miles from the river, for the 
cattle begin to sniff." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so ; for then 
there must be water near. But the haze and 

glare together are so great that we cannot distin- 
guish above two miles, if so much." 

" ]N"o, sir," reijlied the Hottentot ; " but I can 
see well enough to see them,^^ continued he, point- 
ing with his finger to a rising ground about a 
hundred yards off, on the right of them. " One, 
two, three — there are ^\q of them." 

"What are they?" said the Major, looking 
in the direction pointed out. " I see ; they are 
lions." 

" Yes, sir ; but we must take no notice of 
them, and they will not annoy us. They are not 
hungry." 

" You are right," said Swinton : " we must go 
right on, neither stopping nor hastening our speed. 
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Let the driver look to the oxen ; for, tired as they 
are, the smell of the lions is sufficient to give them 
ungovernable strength for the moment. 

"Well/' said the Major, "bring us our guns, 
Bremen. I am willing to accept the armed neu- 
trality, if they will consent to it." 

The caravan passed on ; the lions remaining 
crouched where they were, eyeing them, it is true, 
but not rising from their beds. The oxen, how- 
ever, either through fear of the lions, or the scent 
of water near, became more brisk in their motions, 
and in half an hour they perceived a line of trees 
before them, which told them that they were near 
the bed of the l^n Gareip or Cradock River. 

The poor animals redoubled their exertions, and 
soon arrived at the banks. Bremen had ridden 
forward and reported that there still was water in 
the river, but only in pools. As the herbage was 
destroyed on the side where they were, they 
would have crossed the bed of the river before 

they unyoked, but that they found impossible. 
The animals were so impatient for the water, that, 
had they not been released, they would have 
broken the waggons. 

Horses, oxen, and sheep all plunged into the 
pools together, and for some minutes appeared as 
though they would never be satisfied. They at last 
went out, but soon returned again, till their sides 
were distended with the quantity of the element 
which they had imbibed. 
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An hour was allowed for tlie animals to rest 
and enjoy themselves, and then they were again 
roked to drag the waggons to the other side of 
the river, where there was a sufficiency of pastur- 
age and of wood to make up their fires. 

As it was their intention to remain there for a 
day or two, the waggons were drawn up at some 
distance from the river, so as not to interfere with 
the path by which the wild animals went down to 
drink. The spoors or tracks of the lions and buffa- 
loes and other animals were so abundant, as to 
show that this precaution was necessary. 

As soon as the waggons were arranged in the 
usual manner, the cattle were permitted to graze 
till the evening, when they were brought in and 
secured, as usual, inside and round the waggons. 
They supped off the remainder of the springbok, 
which was not very sweet ; but the horses and 
men were both too much exhausted with the fa- 
tiguing journey to hunt until the follovdng day. 

That night they were not disturbed by lions, 
but the hvenas contrived to crawl tmder the was:- 
gons, and, having severely bitten one of the oxen, 
succeeded in carrying off one of the sheep. They 
had been so often annoyed by these animals, that 
we have never mentioned them ; but on the fol- 
lowing morning it was found that the ox had been 
eo seriously injured that the leg-bone was broken, 
and they were obliged to destroy the animal. 

" Were the courage of the hyena equal to hia 
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strength, it would be a most formidable animal," 
observed Swinton ; " but the fact is, it seldom or 
never attacks mankind, although there may bo 
twenty in a troop. At the same time, among the 
Caffres they very often do enter the huts of the na- 
tives, and occasionally devour children and infirm 
people. But this is greatly owing to the encou- 
ragement they receive from the custom of the 
Caffres leaving their dead to be devoured by these 

animals, which gives them a liking for human 

flesh, and makes them more bold to obtain it.'* 
" They must have a tremendous power in their 

jaw," observed Alexander. 

" They have, and it is given them for all-wise 

purposes. The hyena and the vulture are the 

scavengers of the tropical regions. The hyena 

devours what the vulture leaves, which is the skin 

and bones of a dead carcass. Its power of jaw is 

so great, that it breaks the largest bone with 
facility. " 

*^ Are there many varieties of them ? " 

" In Africa there are four : — The common 

spotted hyena, or wolf of the colonists, whose smell 

is so offensive that dogs leave it with disgust after 

it is killed ; its own fellows will, however, devour 

it-: immediately. The striped or ferocious hyena, 

called the shard- wolf; and another, which the 

colonists call the bay-wolf, and which I believe to 
be the one known as the laughing hyena. There 
is another variety, which is a sort of link betweoi/ 
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the hyena and the dog, called the venatica. It 
hunts in packs, and the colonists term it the wild 
honde. It was first classed by Burchell the tra- 
Teller. This last is smaller, but much fiercer, than 
the others." 

** I know that there are leopards in the country, 
but we have never yet fallen in with one. Are 
they dangerous ? " 

" The leopard shuns any conflict with man, but 
when driven to desperation it becomes a formidable 
antagonist. I recollect very well two boors having 
attacked a leopard, and the animal, being hotly 
pressed by them and wounded, turned round and 

sprang upon the one nearest, pulling him to the 

ground, biting his shoulder, and tearing him with 
his claws. The other, seeing the danger of his 
comrade, sprang from his horse and attempted to 
shoot the animal through the head. lie missed, 
and the leopard left the first man, sprang upon Iwn, 
and, striking him on the face, tore his scalp down 
over his eyes. The hunter grappled with the 
animal, and at last they rolled together down a 

steep cliff. As soon as the first hunter could re- 
load his gun, he rushed after them to save his 

friend, but it was too late. The animal had seized 
him by the throat, and mangled him so dreadfully, 
that death was inevitable, and all that the man 
could do was to avenge his comrade's death by 
shooting the leopard." 

That proves the leopard is not to be trifled with. ** 



(t 
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"No animal is, when it stands at bay, or is 
driven to desperation ; and, in confirmation of this, 

I once witnessed one of these animals — the quaggas 
— which, being pressed to the edge of a precipice 
b}^ a mounted hunter, seized the man's foot with 
its teeth, and actually tore it off, so that, although 
medical aid was at hand, the man died from loss of 
blood." 

" One would hardly expect such a tragical issue 
to the chase of a wild jackass," observed the Major. 

** No ; but ' in the midst of life we are in death,' 
and we never know from whence the blow may 
come. Until it occurred, such an event was sup- 
posed impossible, and the very idea would have 
created nothing but ridicule. By the bye, one of 
our good missionaries was very near losing his 

life by a leopard. He went to save a Hottentot 

who had been seized, and was attacked by the 

leopard, which, as in the former instance, left his 
first antagonist to meet his second. Fortunately, 

Mr. S. was a very powerful man, and assistance 
was sooner given him than in the former instance. 
Neither he nor the Hottentot, however, escaped 
without severe wounds, which confined them for 
many weeks." 

" Is there more than one variety of leopard, 
S win ton ? " 

" Yes ; there is the common leopard and the 
hunting leopard ; besides, I think, two or three 
smaller varieties, as the tiger-cat and wild cat. 
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What do you propose doing to-day ? Do you slay 
here, or advance, Wilmot ? '* 

" Why, the Major wishes to have a shot at the 

gnoos ; he has never killed one yet ; and as I am 
of his opinion, that a day^s rest will recover the 

oxen, and we are in no hnrrv, I think we niav as 

well stop and provision our camp for a few days.'' 

*' With all my heart. I am sorry that the 
hyena has added to our store, by obliging us to 
kill the poor ox ; however, it cannot be helped. 
There is a large body of gnoos and quaggas under 
that small hill to the westward ; but there are 
better animals for the table when we get a little 
further to the northward." 

" Which are those ? " 

" The eland, the largest of the antelope species^ 
and sometimes weighing more than a thousand 
pounds ; moreover, they are very fat, and very 
easy to run down. They are excellent eating. 
When I was in the Namaquas' land, we preferred 
them to any other food ; but I see another variety 
of game on the plain there." 

" What ? " 

Omrah pointed them out. " They are either 
Bushmen (tame Bushmen, as they are called, in 

contradistinction to the others)^ or else Korannas ; 
most probably the latter. They are coming riglit 
towards us ; but Mahomed says breakfast is ready." 
By the time that breakfast was finished, a party 
of twelve Korannas had joined the caravan. They 
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made signs tliat they were hungr}' , pointing to the 
straps which confined their stomachs. The inter- 
preter told them that they were abont to hunt, and 

that they should have some of the game, at which 
they were much pleased. 

*'Do you know what those straps are called, 
round their waist, Wilmot ? " said Swinton. *' They 
are called the belts of famine. All the natives 
wear them when hard pressed by hunger, and they 
say that they are a great relief. I have no doubt 
but such is the fact." 

*' Well," said the Major, " I hope soon to enable 
the poor fellows to loosen their belts, and fill their 
stomachs till they are as tight as a drum. Saddle 
the horses, Bremen. Omrah, you ride my spare 

horse and carry my spare rifle.'* 

Omrah, who now understood English, although 
he spoke but f^w words, gave a nod of the head 
and went off to the waggon for the Major's rifle. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

As soon as the horses were ready, our travellers 

set out in chase of the gnoos and quaggas, which 
were collected to the westward of the caravan - 
Bremen, Swanevelt, and Omrah were mounted, 
and ten of the Hottentots followed with their 
gunsj and the Korannas on foot ; among the others, 
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Big Adam, who had beea explaining to those who 

had never seen the gnoos the manner in which he 
used to kill them. 

The herd permitted them to approach within 
two hundred yards of them, and then, after cur- 
vetting "and prancing, and galloping in small cir- 
cles, they stood still at about the same distance, 

looking, with curiosity and anger mixed, at the 
horsemen. After a time, they took to their heels 
and scoured the plain for about two miles, when 
they again stopped, tossing their heads and 

manes, and stamping as if in defiance. 

The mounted party remained quiet till those 
on foot had again drawn near, and the Hotten- 
tots, firing their guns, drove the herd within shot 
of our travellers' guns, and three of the gnoos fell, 
while the others bounded off to a greater dis- 
tance ; but as they neared the caravan, they again 
started back, and were again closed in by the 
whole party. 

The Hottentots now advanced cautiously, creep- 
ing as near as they could to the animals, whose 
attention was directed to the horsemen. The 
Hottentots were nearly within range, when Om- 
rah, Avho was mounted on the Major's spare 
horse, fastened to the ramrod of the Major's rifle 
a red bandanna handkerchief, which he usually 
wore round his head, and, separating quickly from 
the rest of the horsemen, walked his horse to 
where Big Adam was creeping along to gain a 

R 2 
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shot, and stationed himself behind him, waving 
the red handkerchief at the animals. Omrah was 
well aware that a gnoo is as much irritated at a red 

handkerchief as a bull, and as soon as he com- 
menced waving it, one of the largest males stepped 
out in that direction^ pawing the ground and pre- 
paring for a charge. 

Big Adam, who had no idea that Omrah was so 
occupied behind him, now rose to have a shot, 
and just as he rose the gnoo made his charge, 
and Big Adam, being between the gnoo and 
the horse which Omrah rode, was of course the 
party against whom the animal's choler was 
raised. 

Omrah, as soon as the animal charged, had 

wheeled round and galloped away, while in the 
mean time Big Adam, perceiving the animal rush- 
ing at him, lost all presence of mind, his gun went 
off without effect, and he turned tail ; the horns of 
the gnoo were close upon him, when of a sudden, 
to the surprise of those who were looking on. Big 
Adam disappeared, and the gnoo passed over where 
he had been. 

" Why, what has become of him ? " said Alex- 
ander, laughing. 

" I do n't know, but I think he has had a won- 
derful escape," replied the Major: " he has dis- 
appeared like a ghost through a trap-door." 

"But I see his heels," cried Swinton, laugh- 
ing ; " he has fallen into an ant-eater's hole, de- 
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pend upon it ; that mischievous little urchin might 

have caused his death." 

" It was only to make him prove his steady 

aim which he was boasting so much about/' replied 

the Major; "but stop a moment; I will bring 

down that gallant little animal, and then we will 
look for Bio^ Adam.'* 

But before the Major could get near enough to 
the gnoo, which was still tearing up the ground 
and looking for his adversary, Omrah, who had 
put by the handkerchief, advanced with the 
Major's rifle, and brought the animal down. A 
volley was at the same time discharged at the 
herd by the Hottentots, and three more fell, after 
which the remainder scampered away, and were 
soon out of sight. 

They then rode up to where Big Adam had 
disappeared, and found him, as Swinton had sup- 
posed, in a deep ant-eater's hole, head downwards, 
and bellowing for help. His feet were just above 
the surface, and that was all ; the Hottentots helped 
him out, and Big Adam threw himself on his back, 
and seemed exhausted with fright and having been 
so long in a reversed position, and was more vexed 
dt the laugh which was raised against him. 

The gnoos were soon cut up, and when the Hot* 
tcntots had taken away as much as they required, 

the rest of the carcasses were made over to the 

■ r 

hungry Korannaa. Swinton shook his head at 
Omrah, who pretended that he did not under- 
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stand why, until the laughter of Alexander and 
the Major was joined iu by Swinton himself. 

As they had pretty well fatigued their horses 
in the chase, they resolved to return to the cara- 
van, and keep them as fresh as they could for 
future service. They dined and supped on the 
flesh of the gnoos, which was approved of, and 
after supper Alexander said — " And now, Swin- 
ton, if you feel inclined, the Major and I will be 
very glad to hear your history of the Mantatees." 

"With pleasure," replied Swinton. "The as- 
semblage of tribes known as the Mantatees or 
Invaders, according to the best authorities we 
can collect, inhabited the countries to the west- 
ward of the Zoolu territory, in the same latitude, 
which is that of Delagoa 13 ay. As all these tribes 

subsist almost entirely upon the flesh and the 
milk of their cattle, if deprived of them, they are 
driven to desperation, and must either become 
robbers in their turn, or perish by hunger. Such 
was the case of the Mantatees. Unable to with- 
stand the attacks of the Zoolus, they were driven 
from their country, and joined their forces with 
others who had shared the same fate. 

" Such was the origin of the Mantatees, who, 
although they had not courage to withstand the 
attacks of the Zoolus, were stimulated by despera* 
tion and famine to a most extraordinary courage 
in the attacks which they made upon others. 

" Forming an immense body, now that they 
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were collected together, accompanied by their 
wives and children, and unable to procure the 
necessary subsistence, it is certain that their habits 
were so far changed that they at last became can- 
nibals, and were driven to prey upon the dead 
bodies of their enemies, or the flesh of their com- 
rades Avho fell in the combats. 

" The Bechuana tribes, who are the Caffres of 
the interior, were the first assailed, their towns 

sacked and burnt, and their cattle seized and de- 
voured. They proceeded on to the Wankeets, one of 

the Damara tribes, who inhabit the western coast 
to the northw^ard of the Namaqua Land ; but the 

"Wankeets were a brave people, and prepared for 

them, and the Mantatees were driven back with 

great slaughter. Astounded at their defeat, they 
turned to the southward, and invaded the Be- 
chuana country. 

" At that time our missionaries had established 
themselves at Koranna, and when the report of 
the Mantatees advancing was brought to them, 
the Bechuanas were in a great consternation ; for 
although finer-looking men than the eastern 
Caffres, they are not by any means so brave and 
warlike. 

*'^ As the advance of these people would have 
been the ruin of the mission, as well as the de- 
struction of the tribe, who were afraid to encounter 
them, Mr. M., the missionary, determined upon 
Bending for the assistance of the Griquas, the peoj)l6 
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whom I have before mentioned, and who had not 
only horses, but Avere well armed. The Griquas 
came under their chief, Waterboer, and marched 
against the enemy, accompanied by a large army 
of Bechuanas, who, encouraged by the presence 
of the Griquas, now went forth to the combat. 

** The Mantatees had at that time advanced as 
far, and had taken possession of, Litakoo, a Ee- 
chuana town, containing 16,000 inhabitants ; and 
I will now give, as nearly as I can recollect it, 
the account of Mr. M., the missionary at Kuru- 
man, who accompanied the Griquas to propose 
and effect, if it w^ere possible, an amicable arrange- 
ment with the invaders. 

" He told me that as they proceeded with a 

small party, ahead of the Griqua force, to effect 
their purpose, they passed by numbers of the 

enemy, who had advanced to the pools to drink, 
and had there sunk down and expired from 
famine. As they neared the mass of the enemy, 
they found that all the cattle which they had 
captured were enclosed in the centre of a vast 
multitude. They attempted a parley, but the 
enemy started forward, and hurled their spears 
with the most savage fury, and they were com- 
pelled to retreat, finding no hopes of obtaining a 
parley. 

*' The next day it was decided that the Griquas 
should advance. They numbered about one hun- 
dred well-mounted and well-armed men. The 
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CEemv flew at them with terrible howls, hurlino; 
their javelins and clubs ; their black dismal ap- 
pearance, their savage fury, and their hoarse loud 
voices producing a strange effect. The Griquas, 
to prevent their being surrounded, very wisely 
retreated. 

" It was at last decided that the Griquas should 
fire, and it was hoped that as the Mantatees had 
never seen the effects of fire-arms they would be 
humbled and alarmed, and thus further bloodshed 
might be prevented. Many of the Mantatees 
fell ; but, although the survivors looked with aston ■ 
ishment upon the dead and their wounded war- 
riors writhing in the dust, they flew with lion-like 
vengeance at the horsemen, wrenching the weapons 
from the hands of their dying companions, to re- 
place those which they had already discharged at 
their antagonists. 

" As those who thus stepped out from the main 
body to attack the Griquas were the chiefs of the 
^lantatecs, and many of them were killed, their 
deaths, one after the other, disheartened the whole 
body. 

"After the Griquas had commenced the attack, 
the Bechuana army came up and assisted with 
their poisoned arrows, with which they plied the 
enemy ; but a small body of the fierce Mantatees, 
sallying out, put the whole of the Bechuanas to 
flight. 

*' After a combat of two hours and a half, the 
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GriquaSj findng their amnmnition failing, deter- 
mined, at great risk, to charge the whole body. 
They did so, and the Mantatees gave way, and 
fled in a westerly direction ; but they were inter- 
cepted by the Griquas, and another charge being 
made, the whole was pell-mell and confusion. 

•*Mr. M. says that the scene which now pre- 
sented itself was most awful, and the state of sus- 
pense most cruel. The undulating country around 
was covered with warriors — Grriquas, Mantatees. 
and Bechuanas, all in motion — so that it was im* 
possible to say who were enemies and who were 
friends. Clouds of dust rose from the immense 
masses, some flying, others pursuing ; and to their 
screams and yells were added the bellowing of the 

oxen, the shouts of the yet unvanquished warriors, 
the groans of the dying, and the wails of women 
and of children. At last the enemy retreated to 
the town, which they set in flames, to add to the 
horror of the scene. 

" Then another desperate struggle ensued , the 
Mantatees attempted to enclose the Griquas in the 
burning town ; but not succeeding, they fled pre- 
cipitately. Strange to say, the Mantatee forces 
were divided into two parts, and during the time 
that the Griquas engaged the one, the other re- 
mained in the town, having such confidence in the 
former that they did not come to their assistance. 

*' When the town was set on fire, both armiea 
united, and retreated together to the northward 
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iu a body of not less than 40,000 warriors. Aa 
soon as the Mantatees retreated, the Eechuanas 
commenced the work of slaughter. AYomen and 

children were butchered without mercy ; but as 
for the wounded Mantatees, it appeared as if 
nothing would make them yield. There were 
many instances of an individual being surrounded 
by fifty Eechuanas, but as long as life remained he 
fought. 

" Mr. M. says that he saw more than one in- 
stance of a Mantatee fighting wildly against 
numbers, with ten or twelve arrows and spears 
pierced in his body. Struggling with death, the 
men would rally, raise themselves from the ground, 
discharge their weapons, and fall dead, their re- 
vengeful and hostile spirit only ceasing when life 
was extinct." 

"And yet these same people permitted their 
own country to be taken from them by the 
Zoolus." 

" Yes, it was so ; but want and necessity had 
turned them into desperate warriors." 

''I wonder they never thought of going back 
and recovering their own country. They would 
have been a match for the Zoolus. Is that the end 
of their history, Swinton ? " 

" 1^0, not quite. But perhaps you are tired ? " 

*' Oh, no. Pray go on." 

*' The Mantatees, although defeated by the 
Griquas, soon recovered their courage, and inteL 
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ligence came that they were about to make a 
descent upon Kuruman, "vvhere the missionaries 
liad their station. The Mantatees, having been 
informed that the Griquas had gone home, now 
determined to revenge themselves upon the 
Bechuanas, whom they considered but as the dust 
under their feet. 

" On this information, Mr. M. wrote to Water- 

boer, who commanded the Griquas, requesting his 
immediate return ; but Waterboer replied than an 
immense body of Mantatees were coming down 
upon the Griquas by the Val or Yellow River, and 
that they were forced to remain, to defend their 
own projoerty, advising ISLr. M. to retreat with his 

family to the Griqua town, and put themselves 
under their protection, 

"As they could no longer remain, the mission 
station was abandoned, and the missionaries, with 
their wives and families, retreated to Griqua town. 
They had not, however, been long at Griqua town 
before news arrived that both the bodies of Man- 
tatees had altered their routes. One portion of 
them went eastward, towards the country from 
which they had been driven by the Zoolus, and 
another, it appears, took possession of the country 

near the sources of the Orange River, where for 
many years they carried on a predatory warfare 
with the tribes in that district. At last a portion 

of them were incorporated, and settled down on 
that part which is now kno^vn as the Mantatee new 
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country ; the remainder made an irruption into 
the east^n CafFre country, where they were known 
as the Ficani." 

** And what became of them ? " 

" They defeated one or two of the CafFre chiefs, 
and the Caffres implored the assistance of the 
English colonists, which was granted, and a large 
armed force was sent out against the invaders. 
They were found located — for they had built a town 
— near the sources of the Umtata River. The 
Caffres joined with all their forces, and the Ficani 
were surprised. A horrid slaughter took place ; 
muskets, artillery, and Congreve rockets were 
poured upon the unfortunate wretches, who were 
hemmed in on all sides by the Caffres, and the 

unfortunate Ficani may be said to have been exter- 
minated, for the Caffres spared neither man, wo- 
man, nor child. Such is the history of the Man- 
tatees ; their destruction was horrible, but perhaps 
unavoidable." 

*' Verv true," observed Alexander: '*I cannot 
help thinking that desolating contests like these 

are permitted by a controlling Providence as 
chastisements, yet with a gracious end ; for, surely 
it Avas better that they should meet with imme- 
diate death, than linger till famine put an end to 
their misery. This is certain, that they must 
have been destroyed, or others destroyed to make 
room for them. In either case a great sacrifice of 
life was to be incurred. War, dreadful as it is in 
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detail, appears to be one of the necessary evils oi 
human existence, and a means by which we do 
not increase so rapidly as to devour each other. 

'^ I do n't know whether you have made the 
observation, but it appears to me the plague and 
cholera are almost necess ary in the countries 
where they break out ; and it is very remarkable 

that the latter disease never made its appearance 
in Europe (at least not for centuries, I may say) 
ufttil after peace had been established, and the in- 
crease of population was so rapid. 

" During the many years that Europe was de- 
vastated and the population thinned by war, we 

■ 

had no cholera, and but little of one or two other 
epidemics which have since been very fatal. 
What I mean to infer, is, that the hand of Provi- 
dence may be seen in all this. Thus sanguinary 
wars and the desolating ravages of disease, which 
are in themselves afflictive visitations, and proba- 
bly chastisements for national sins, may neverthe- 
less have the effect, in some cases, of preventing 
the miseries which result from an undue increase 
of population." 

" You may be quite right, Alexander,*' observed 
Swinton ; " the ways of Heaven are inscrutably 
mysterious, and when we offer up prayers for tlie 
remoA'^al of what may appear to be a heavy cala- 
mity, we may be deprecating that which in the 

end may prove a mercy." 

" One thing I could not help remarking in 
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your narrative, Swinton," observed the Major, 
" which is the position of the missionaries during 
this scene of terror. You passed it slightly over, 
but it must have been most trying." 

" Most surely it was." 

" And yet I have not only read but heard much 
said against them, and strong opposition made to 
subscriptions for their support." 

'^ I grant it, but it is because people know that 
a great deal of m-oney has been subscribed, and do 
not know the uses to which it is applied. They 
hear reports read, and find perhaps that the light 
of the Gospel has but as yet glimmered in one 
place or another ; that in other places all labour 
has hitherto been thrown away. They forget that 
it is the grain of mustard-seed which is to become 
a great tree, and spread its branches ; they wish for 
immoderate returns, and are therefore disappoint- 
ed. Of course I cannot give an opinion as to the 
manner in which the missions are conducted in 
other countries ; but as I have visited most of the 
missions in these parts, I can honestly assert, and 
I think you have already yourselves seen enough 
to agree with me, that the money intrusted to the 
societies is not thrown away or lavishly expended ; 
the missionaries labour with their own hands, and 
almost provide for their own support." 

" There I agree with you, Swinton," replied 
Alexander; '* but what are the objections raised 
against them ? for now that I have seen them 
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with iny own eyes, I cannot imagine wliat they 
can be.' 

** The objections which I have heard, and have 
so often attempted to refute, are, that the general- 
ity of missionaries are a fanatical class of men, 
who are more anxious to inculcate the peculiar 
tenets of their own sects and denominations than 

the religion of our Saviour ; that most of them are 
uneducated and vulgar men — many of them very 
intemperate and very injudicious — some few of 

them of bad moral character ; and that their exer- 
tions, if they have used them — whether to civilize 
or to Christianize the people among whom they 

are sent — have not been followed by any commen- 
surate results." 

"And now let us have your replies to these 
many objections." 

" It is no doubt true that the missionaries who 
are labouring among the savages of the interior 
are, many, if not most of them, people of limited 
education. Indeed, the major portion of them 
have been brought up as mechanics. But I much 
question whether men of higher attainments and 
Jnore cultivated minds would be better adapted to 
meet the capacities of unintellectual barbarians. 
A highly- educated man may be appreciated among 
those who are educated themselves ; but how can 
he be appreciated by the savage ? On the con- 
trary, the savage looks wath much more respect 
upon a man who can forge iron, repair his weapons, 
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and excite his astonishment by his cunning ^york- 
manship ; for then the savage peiceivcs and ac- 
knowledges his superiority, which in the man of 
intellect he would never discover. 

" Besides, admitting that it would be preferable 
to employ persons of higher mental attainments, 
where are they to be found ? Could you expect, 
when so many labourers are required in the vine- 
yard, a sufficient number of volunteers among the 
young men brought up at the universities ? Would 
they be able to submit to those privations, and incur 
those hardships, to which the African missionaries 
are exposed ? Would they be able to Avork hard 
and labour for their daily bread, or be willing to 
encounter such toil and such danger as must be 

encountered by those who are sent here ? I fear 
not. And allow me here to remark, that at the 
first preaching of Christianity it was not talented 
and educated men who were selected by our Sa- 
■vnour ; out of the twelve, the Apostle Paul was the 
only one who had such claims. 

'• If we had beheld the Galilean fishermen 

mending their nets, should we have ever imagined 
that those humble labourers were to be the people 
who should afterwards regenerate the world ? — 
should overthrow the idolatries and crumble the 
superstitions of ancient empires and kingdoms ? 
and that what they — uneducated, but, we admit, 

divinely inspired and supported — had taught 
hould be joyfully received, as it is now, we may 

ft 
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say, from the rising to the setting of the 5un, to 
the utmost boundaries of the earth ?*' 

" Most truly and most admirably argued, Swin- 

ton," replied Alexander. " The Almighty, as if 
to prove how insignificant in his sight is all human 

power, has often made use of the meanest instru- 
ments to accomplish the greatest ends. Who 
knows but that even our keeping holy the Sabbath- 
day in the desert may be productive of some good, 
and be the humble means of advancing the Divine 
cause ? We must ever bear in mind the counsel, 
' In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand ; for thou knowest not whe- 
ther shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good/ '^ 

" Surely so," replied Swintou ; " the natives 
consider us as a superior race ; they see our wor- 
ship, and they are led to think that must be right 
which thoy perceive is done by those to whom 
they look up as their superiors. It may induce 
them to inquire and to receive information 
eventually to be enrolled amono^ the followers of 
our Saviour. It is, however, not to be denied 
that in some few instances persons have been 
chosen for the office of missionaries who have 
proved themselves unworthy ; but that must and 
;vill ever be the case where human agents are 
employed. But it argues no more against the 
general respectability and utility of the mission- 
aries as a body, than the admission of the traitor 
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Judas amongst the apostles. To the efficacy of 
their works, and their zeal in the cause, I myself, 
Having visited the stations, have no hesitation in 
bearing testimony. Indeed I cannot but admire 
the exemplary fortitude, the wonderful patience 
and perseverance, which the missionaries have dis- 
played. 

" These devoted men are to be found in the re- 
motest deserts, accompanying the wild and wander- 
ing savages from place to place, suffering from 
hunger and from thirst, destitute of almost every 
comfort, and at times without even the necessaries 
of life. Some of them have without murmuring 
spent their whole lives in such service ; and yet 

their zeal is set down as fanaticism by those who 

remain at home, and assert that the monev raised 
for their equipment is thrown away. Happil}^ 
they have not looked for their reward in this 

world, but have built their hopes upon that which 
is to come." 

" That the people who joined the Mission sta- 
tions have become more civilized, and that thev 
are very superior to their countrymen, is certain," 
observed the Major; "but have you seen any 
proof of Christianity having produced any remark- 
ably good effect among the natives ? — I mean one 
that might be brought forward as convincing evi- 
dence to those who have shown themselves inimical 
or lukewarm in the cause." 

"Yes," replied Swinton. "the history of Afri 

2 
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caner is one ; and there are others, although not so 
pi'ominent as that of the party to whom I refer." 

" Well, Swinton, you must now be again taxed. 
You must give us the history of Africaner." 

" That I will, with pleasure, that you may be 
able to narrate it, when required, in support of 
iLe missions. Africaner was a chief, and a de- 
scendant of chiefs of the Hottentot nation, who 
once pastured their own flocks and herds on their 
own native hills, within a hundred miles of Cape 
Town. As the Dutch colonists at the Cape in- 
creased, so did the}", as Mr. Fairburn has stated 
to Alexander, dispossess the Hottentots of their 
lands, and the Hottentots, unable to oppose their 
invaders, gradually found themselves more and 

jnoro remote from the possessions of their fore- 
fathers. 

" After a time, Africaner and his diminished 
clan found themselves compelled to join and take 
service under a Dutch boor, and for some time 
proved himself a most faithful shepherd in looking 
after and securing the herds of his emploA'er. 
Had the Dutch boor behaved with conmaon hu- 
manity, not to say gratitude, towards those who 
served him so well, he might now have been alive ; 
but, like all the rest of his countrymen, he con- 
sidered the Hottentots as mere beasts of burden, 
raid at anv momentarv an^-er thev vrere murdered 
and hunted down as if thcv were wild animals. 

'' Africaner saw hi^ clan daib" di?uinished bv 
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the barbarity of his feudal master^ and at !:;:st 
resolved upon no further submission. As th? 
Bushmen were continually making attempts upon 
the cattle of the boor, Africaner and his people 
had not only boon well trained to fire-arms^ but, 
had them constantly in their possession. His 
assumed master, having an idea that there would 

be a revolt, resolved upon sending a portion of 
Africaner's people to a distant spot, where ho 
intended to secure them, and by their destructio: 

weaken the power of the clan. 

" This, as he was a sort of magistrate, he had 
the power to enforce ; but Africaner, suspecting 
his views, resolved to defeat them. Order after 

order was sent to the huts of Africaner and his 

people. They positively refused to comply. They 

requested to be paid for their long services, and be 

permitted to retire further into the interior. This 

was sternly denied, and they were ordered ^o 

appear at the house of th.e boor. Fearful of vio 

lence, yet accustomed to obey his order, Africaner 

and his brothers went up ; but one of his brothers 

concealed his s^un under his cloak. On their 

arrival, the boor came out and felled Africaner to 

the ground. His brother immediately shot the 

boor with his gun, and thus did the miscreant 

meet with the just reward of his villanies and 
murders. 

'^ The wife, who had witnessed the murder of 

her husband, shrieked and implored mercy ; they 
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told her that she need not be alarmed, but re- 
quested that the guns and ammunition in the 
house should be delivered up to them, which was 
immediately done. Africaner then hastened back 
to his people, collected them and all his cattle, 
with what effects they could take with them, and 
directed his course to the Orange River. 

" He was soon out of the reach of his pursuers, 
for it required time in so scattered a district to 

collect a sufficient force. Africaner fixed his 
abode upon the banks of the Orange River, and 
afterwards a chief ceding to him his dominion in 
Great Namaqua land, the territory became his 
by right as well as by conquest. I think I had 
better leave off now ; it is getting late, and we 
must to bed, if we are to start early to-morrow 
morning." 

" We will have mercy upon you, Swinton, and 
defer our impatience," said the Major. " Good 
night to you, and may you not have a lion's sere- 
nade." 

^' No, I hope not ; their music is too loud to be 
agreeable ; — good night." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Having filled their water-kegs, the next morn- 
ing at daylight they yoked the oxen and left the 
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banks of the Cradock or Black Eiver, to proceed 
more to the northward, through the Bushmen's 
country ; but as they were aware that there was 
no water to be procured, if they quitted the stream 
altogether, till they arrived at the Vaal or Yellow 
River, they decided upon foUoAving the course of 
the Black River to the westward for some time, 
before they struck off for the Yaal or Yellow 
River, near to which they expected to fall in with 
plenty of game, and particularly the giraffe and 
rhinoceros. 

Although at that season of the year the river 
was nearly dry, still there was a scanty herbage 
on and near its bank, intermixed with beds of 

rushes and high reeds ; this was sufficient for the 

pasture of the cattle, but it was infested with lions 
and other animals, which at the dry season of the 
year kept near the river- bank for a supply of water. 

B}^ noon they had proceeded about fifteen miles 
to the westward, and as they advanced they found 
that the supply of water in the river was more 
abundant ; they then unyoked the cattle to allow 
them to feed till the evening, for it was too dan- 
gerous to turn them loose at night. As they were 
in no hurry, they resolved that they would o^fly 
travel for the future from daylight till noon ; ii^e 
afternoon and evening were to be spent in hunting, 
and at night they were to halt the caravan and 

secure everything as before, by enclosing the horse*i 
and sheep, and tying up the oxen. 
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By this arrangement the cattle would not be 
hausted with their labour, and they would have 
time to follow the object of their journey — that 
of hunting the wild animals with which the 
country abounded, and also of procuring a con- 
stant supply of food for thfemselyes and their 
attendants. 

Having now travelled as far as they wished, 
they stopped at the foot of a rising ground, about 
a quarter of a mile from the river's bank, and 
which was on the outskirts of a large clump of 
mimosa and other trees. As soon as the cattle 
were unyoked and had gone down to the river to 
drink, our travellers ordered their horses to be 
saddled, and as the banks of the river on that side 
were low, they rode up to the rising ground to 
view the country beyond, and ascertain what game 
might be in sight. 

When the}' arrived at the summit, and were 
threading their way through the trees, Omrah 
pointed to a broken branch, and said, " Elephant 
here not long ago.'* 

Bremen said that Omrah was right, and that 
the animals could not have left more than a week, 
and that probably they had followed the course of 
the stream. The print of another foot was ob- 
served by Omrah, and he pointed it out ; but not 
knowing the name to give the animal in English or 
Dutch, he imitated its motions. 

*' Does he mean a guoo ? '' said Alexander. 
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Omrah shook liis head, anclj raising his hands 
up, motioned that the animal "svas twice as big. 
" Come here, Bremen ; "what print of a hoof is 

this ? " said Swinton. 

" Buffalo, sir, — fresh print — was here last night/' 
'^ That 's an animal that I am anxious to slay," 

^"-aid the Major. 

" You must be very careful that he docs not slay 
i/ou," replied Swinton ; "for it is a most dangerous 
beast, almost as much so as a lion.'^ 

" Well, we must not return without one, at all 
events/' said Alexander ; ''nor without a lion also, 
as soon as we can find one alone ; but those we 
have seen in the daytime have always been in 

threes and fours, and I think the odds too great 
with our party ; but the first single lion we fall in 
with, I vote we try for his skin." 

" Agreed/' replied the Major ; " what do you 
sav, Swinton ? " 

"■ ^^^w, I say agreed also ; but as I came here 
to look for other things rather than lions, I should 
say, as far as I am concerned, that the best part of 
valour would be discretion. However, depend 
upon it, if you go after a lion I shall be with you : 
I have often been at the destruction of them when 
with Dutch boors ; but then recollect Ave haA'e no 
horses to spare, and therefore we mmst not exactly 
folloAV their method." 

" How do they hunt the lions^ then ?" inquired 
Alexander. 
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" They hunt them more for self-defence than 
for pleasure/' replied Swinton ; " but on the out- 
skirts of the colony the lions are so destructiA'e to 
the herds, that the colonists must destro}^ them. 
They generally go out ten or twelve of them Avith 
their long guns, not fewer if possible ; and you 

must recollect that these boors are not only very 
cool, brave men, but most excellent shots. I fear 
you will not find that number among our j^resent 

party, as, with the exception of our three selves 
and Bremen and Swanevelt, I do not believe that 
there is one man here who would face a lion ; so 
that when we do attack one, it will be at a disad- 
vantage. 

*^ The Dutch boors, as soon as they have ascer- 
tained where the lion lies, approach the bushes to 
within a moderate distance, and then alighting, 
they make all their horses fast together with their 
bridles and halters. In this there is danger, as 
sometimes the lion will spring out upon them at 
once, and, if so, probably not only horses but men 
are sacrificed. If the lion remains quiet, which is 
usually the case, they advance towards him within 
thirty paces or thereabouts, as they know that he 

generally makes a spring at half that distance ; 
but as they advance, they back their horses towards 
him, as a shield in front of them, knowing that 
the lion will spring upon the horses. 

" As they move forward, the lion at first looks 
at them very calmly, and very often wags" his 
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tail as if in a playful humour ; but when they 

approach nearer, he growls, as if to warn them 
off. Then, as they continue to approach, he 
gradually draws up his hind legs under his body, 
ready for a sj)ring at them as soon as they are 
■within distance, and you see nothing of him ex- 
cept his bristling mane and his eyes glaring like 
fire ; for he is then fully enraged, and in the act 
of springing the next moment. 

*' This is the critical moment^ and the signal is 

given for haK the party to fire. If they are not 
successful in laying him dead on the spot with 
this first volley, he springs like a thunderbolt 
upon the horses. The remainder of the party 
then fire, and seldom fail to put an end to him ; 
but generally one or more of the horses are either 
killed or so wounded as to be destroyed in conse- 
quence ; and sometimes, although rarely, one or 

more of the hunters share the same fate. So you 
observe that, with every advantage, it is a service 
of danger, and therefore should not be undertaken 
without due precaution." 

*^ A^ery true, Swinton ; but it will never do to 
return to the Cape without having killed a 
lion." 

" As you please ; but even that would be better 
than being killed yourself by a lion, and not re- 
turning ut all. However, my opinion is that you 
will have to kill a lion before you have travelled 
much further, without going in quest of him. 
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There are hundreds of them here ; as many as there 
are in Namaqua-land." 

" Look, master ! *' said Bremen, pointing to 

seven or eigi.t splendid antelopes about a mile 
distant. 
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I see," replied the Major. " What are 

they ? " 

" Gemsbok," said Swinton. " Now I will 
thank you for a specimen of that beautiful crea- 
ture, if you can get it for me. "We must dismount, 
leave our horses here, and crawl along from tree 
to tree, and bush to bush, till we get within 

shot." 

'^They are, indeed, noble animals. Look at 

that large male, which appears to be the leader 

and master of the herd. What splendid horns ! 
cried Alexander. 

" Give the horses to Omrah and Swanevelt. 
Bremen shall go with us. Hist ; not a word ; 
they are looking in this direction," said the Major. 

Recollect to try for the large male. I want 
him most particularly," said Swinton. 

*^ Master," said Bremen, ''we must creep till 
we get those bushes between us and the game. 
Then we can crawl through the bushes and get a 
good shot." 

" Yes, that will be the best plan," said Swinton. 
" As softly as we can, for they are very shy 
animals." 

" They followed one another for two or threa 
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hundred yards, creeping from one covert to another, 
till they had placed the bushes on the plain be- 
tween them and the herd. They then stopped a 

little and reconnoitred. The herd of antelopes 
had left off feeding, and now had all their heads 
turned towards the bushes, and in the direction 
where they were concealed ; the large male rather 
m advance of the others, with his long horns 
pointing forward, and his nose close to the ground. 
Our party kept silence for some time, watching 
the animals ; but none of them moved much from 

their positions ; and as for the male, he remained 
as if he were a statue. 

** They must have scented us," whispered Alex- 
ander. 

*'5"o, sir," said Bremen; "the wind blows from 
them to us. I can't think what they are about. 
But perhaps they may have seen us." 

*^ At all events, we shall gain nothing by re- 
maining liere ; we shall be more concealed as we 
descend and approach them," observed the Major. 

'' That is true ; so come along. Creep like 
mice," said Swinton. 

They did so, and at last arrived at the patch ot 
brushwood which was between them and the 
antelopes, and were now peeping and creeping to 
find out an opening to fire through, when they 
heard a rustling within. Bremen touched the 
sleeve of the Major and beckoned a retreat, and 
motioned to the others ; but before thev could 
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decide, as they did not know why the Hottentot 
proposed it, for he did not speak himself, Mnd put 
his hand to his mouth as a hint to them to be 
silent, a roar like thunder came from the bushes, 
within three yards of them, accompanied ^vith a 
rushing noise which could not be mistaken. It 

was the roar and spring of a lion ; and they looked 
round amazed and stunned, to ascertain who was 
the victim. 

" Merciful Heaven I " exclaimed Alexander, 
** and no one hurt ! " 

" No, master ; lion spring at antelope. Now 
we shall find him on other side of the bush, and 
kill him easy, when his eyes are shut." 

Bremen led the way round the copse, followed 
by our travellers ; they soon arrived on the other 
side of it, with their guns all ready ; but on their 
arrival, to their astonishment, they perceived the 
lion and the male gemsbok lying together. The 
antelope was dead, but the lion still alive ; though 

the horns of the gemsbok had passed through his 
body. At the sight of the hunters, the lion, 
pierced through as he was, raised his head with 
a loud roar, and struck out with his paw, as he 
twisted towards them, his eyes glaring like hot 
coals, and showing his tremendous fangs. Alex- 
ander was the first who fired, and the ball pene- 
trating the brain of the noble animal, it fell down 
dead upon the body of the antelope, 

" This is the finest sight I ever witnessed," 
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observed Swinton. " I have heard that the gems- 
boks' horns are sometimes fatal to the lion, but I 
could hardly credit it. They have passed nearly- 
through his body; the points are under the skin.'" 

** No"sv we know, master, why gemsbok have his 
nose to the ground and his horn pointed," said 
Bremen ; " he saw the lion, and fought him to save 
his herd." 

'^I am quite stunned yet," observed Alexander. 
*' "What a noble animal it is ! Well, at all events, 
I can say that I have shot a lion, which is more 
than you can, Major." 

" I only wish that when I shoot one I may have 
no more danger to incur/' replied the Major. 

" "WTiat a different idea does one have of a lion in a 

menagerie and one in its free and native state. 
Why, the menagerie lions can't roar at all ; they 
are nothing but overgrown cats, compared to the 

lion of the desert." 

^^ That is very true," observed Swinton ; ** how- 
ever, I am delighted, for now I have not only my 
gemsbok, which is a gem above price, but also as 

line a lion as I have ever seen. I should like to 
have them stuffed and set up just as they were 
before Alexander killed them. His rage and agony 
combined were most magnificent. After all, the 
lion is the king of the beasts. Bremen, send Swane- 
velt to the caravan for some of the men. I must 
have both skin and skeleton of the antelope, and 
the skin of the liou," 
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Our travollora were quite satisfied with the sport 
of the day, and after waiting for some time, while 
the Hottentots disentanorled the animals and took 
off the skins, they returned to the caravan, Omrah 
having secured a portion of the flesh of the gems- 
bok for their supj^or. 

As they were returning, the}^ observed a herd 
of buffaloes at a great distance, and proposed to 
themselves the hunting of them after they had 
halted on the following day, if the animals were 
at any reasonable distance from them. At supper 
the flesh of the antelope was pronounced better 
than that of the gnoo ; and after supper, as soon 
as the cattle had been all secured, and the fires 
lighted, ^ilexander proposed that Swinton should 
finish his history of Africaner. 

*^ If I remember right, I left off* whore Africaner 
and his people had escaped to Namaqua-land, 
where he became a chief. Attempts were made 
to take him prisoner and bring him to the colony, 
but without success. . Expedition after expedition 
failed, and Africaner dared them to approach his 
territories. At last, the colonists had recourse to 
the Grriquas, and offered them large rewards ii 
thev would brino- Africaner in. 

" The Griquas, commanded by a celebrated 
chief, of the name of Berend, made several at- 
tempts, and in consequence a cruel war was carried 
on between Berend and Africaner, in which ncithoi 
party gained the advantage. Africaner, diseove" 
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ing that the colonists had bribed Berend to make 
war against him, now turned his wrath against 
them. A Dutch boor fell a victim to his fury, and 
he carried off large qiantities of their cattle, and 
eventually Africaner became the terror of the 
colony. The natives also who resided in Namaqua- 
land commenced depredations upon Africaner, but 
he repaid them with such interest that at last every 
tribe fled at his approach, and his name carried 
dismay into their solitary wastes. The courage and 
intrepidity shown by Africaner and his brothers 
in their various combats were most remarkable ; 
but to narrate all his adventures would occupy too 
much time. It is certain that he not only became 

dreaded, but in consequence of his forbearance on 
several occasions he was respected. 

" It was in 1810 that the missionaries came into 
the Namaqua-land, and it unfortunately happened 

that a dispute arose about some of Africaner's pro- 
perty which was seized, and at the same time 
Africaner lost some cattle. The parties who were 
at variance with Africaner lived near to the Mission- 
station, and very unwisely the people at the Mission 
station were permitted to go to their assistance. 
" This roused the anger of Africaner, who vowed 

vengeance on the Mission and the people collected 
around it or connected with it. As Africaner had 
commenced his attacks upon the Namaquas, and 
was advancing towards the Mission, the mission- 
aries were compelled to abandon the station and 

T 
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return to the colony. The Mission station was 
soon afterwards taken possession of by Africaner, 
and the houses burnt to the ground. 

" A curious circumstance occurred during this 
affair : his followers were seeking everywhere for 
plunder, when some of them entered the burial 
ground, and one of them, treading on an apparently 
new-made grave, was astonished by soft notes of 
music proceeding from the ground beneath. 

" Superstitious as the natives are, and having 
most of them, in former days, heard something of 
the Christian doctrines, they started and stood 
transfixed with astonishment, expecting the dead 
to arise, as they had been once told. One of them 

mustered courage to put his foot again upon the 

spot, and the reply was soft and musical as before. 
Away they all started to Africaner, to inform him 
that there was life and music in the grave. 

" The chief, who feared neither the living nor 
the dead, went to the burial-ground with his men, 
and jumped upon the spot, which immediately 
gave out the soft notes as before. Africaner 
ordered an immediate exhumation, when the source 
of the mystery proved to be the pianoforte of the 
missionary's wdfe, which, being too cumbrous an 
article to take away, had been buried there, with 
the hope of being one day able to recover it. 
Never having seen such an instrument before, 
Africaner had it dissected for the sake of the brass 
wires ; and thus the piano was destroyed.'' 
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" I doubt if it would ever have been dug up in 
CafFre-land/* observed Alexander. 

" I am convinced it never would have been, but 
have remained as a wonder and object of fear as 
long as it held together/' replied Swinton ; " but 
to proceed 

'' The Mission station having been for some time 
broken up by this attack of Africaner, Mr. C, a 
missionary, anxious to restore it, wrote a letter to 
Africaner on the subject, and received a favourable 
reply, and a Mr. E. was sent to the residence of 

Africaner himself. After a short time, Africaner 
and his two brothers, with a number of others, 
were baptized. 

"At first it must be admitted that their profes- 
sion of Christianity did not greatly improve their 
conduct ; but this was very much to be ascribed to 
the circumstance, that the duties of the station had 
dcA^olved upon one who ought not to have been 
selected for the task. Upon his removal, and a 
more fitting minister of the Gospel taking his 

place, a great change was soon observable in 
Africaner ; and, from having been one of the most 
remorseless pursuers of his vengeance — a firebrand 
spreading discord, war, and animosity among the 
neighbouring tribes — -he would now make every 
concession and any sacrifice to prevent collision and 
bloodshed between contending parties. 

" Although his power was so great that he 
might have raised his arm and dared them to lift 
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a spear or draw a bow, he would entreat them as 
a supj)liaiit to be reconciled. 

** * Look at me/ he would say, * how many 
battles have I fought ; how much cattle have I 

taken ; but what has it done fox' me, but make me 
full of shame and sorrow ? ' 

'' In short, from that time till he died, he became 
a peacemaker and a Christian, both in word and 
deed. His whole life was devoted to acts of kind- 
ness and charity — to instructing and exhorting, 

and following the precepts of Him in whose faith 
eventually he lived and died." 

** Well, Swinton, you have indeed given us a 
remarkable proof that the missionary labours are 
not always thrown away^ and we thank you for 

your compliance with our request." 

*' It is a remarkable instance, if you only con- 
sider how many hundreds of lives might have been 
sacrificed, if Africaner had continued his career of 
slaughter and of plunder ; and how many lives, I 

may add, have been also saved by his interference as 
a peacemaker, instead of being, as he formerly was, 
a promoter of war and bloodshed." 

" Swinton," said Alexander, " I wanted to ask 
you a question which I had nearly forgotten. Do 
you recollect what Bremen said to us, that the lion 
had seized the gemsbok, and that now the lion 
would shut his eyes, and that he would shoot him ? " 

" Yes, I do ; and he was correct in what he 
stated, for I have witnessed it mvself. When a 
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Hon seizes a large animal like an ox or horse, or 
the animal he fell a martyr to this afternoon, he 
springs upon it, seizes it hy the throat with his 
terrible fangs, and holds it down with his paws till 
it expires. From the moment the lion seizes his 
prey, ho shuts his eyes, and never opens them 
again until the life of his prey is extinct. I re- 
member a Hottentot, when a lion had seized an ox 
in this way, running up to him with his gun and 
firing within a few yards' distance. The lion, 
however, did not deign to notice the report of the 
gun, but continued to hold fast his prey. The 
Hottentot loaded again, fired, and again missed ; 
reloaded again, and then shot the lion through 
the head." 

" How very strange ! " 

*' It is, and I cannot give any reason for it ; but 
that it is so, I well know to be a fact. Perhaps it 
may be that the animal, after long fasting, is quite 

absorbed with the grateful taste of the blood flow- 
ing into his mouth, while the animal is writhing 
under his clutches. But there are many singular 
points about the lion, which is a much more noble 
and intelligent animal than most people have any 
idea of ; I have collected a number of facts relative 

to his majesty which would surprise you. The 
Bushmen know the animal and his habits so well, 
that they seldom come to any accident from their 
inhabiting a country in which I really believe the 
population of lions exceeds that of Bushmen." 
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" Is it true that the lion, as well as other 
animals, is afraid of the eye of man?" said the 
Major ; ** can you reply to that question ?" 

" Yes, I can," answered Swinton ; " I was 
about to say that he is and is not, but a better 
answer will be to give you what has come to my 
knowledge : I consider that the lion is a much 
more dangerous animal in this country, and in- 
deed in any other where there are no fire-arms, 

than where the occupants are possessed of them. 

*' It may appear strange, but it is my fixed 
opinion, that the lion has an idea of the deadly 
nature of fire-arms, and that he becomes in con- 
sequence more afraid of man. You remember a 
story I told you of a lion watching a man for two 

days without destroying him, but never permit- 
ting him to lay hold of his gun. Now it is satis- 
factorily proved that a lion will pass a man who 
has a gun in his hand without attacking him, pro- 
vided that he does not attempt to level the gun ; 
but the moment that he does he will spring upon 
him. 

**' An instance of that occurred to the great lion- 
hunter Diedrich Muller, who mentioned it to me. 
He had been alone hunting in the wilds, when he 
came suddenly upon a large lion, which, instead of 
giving way as they usually do, seemed disposed, 
from the angry attitude which he assumed, to dis- 
pute his progress. 

" Muller instantly alighted, and, confident of 
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liis unerring aim, levelled his gun at the forehead 

of the lion, which had crouched in the act to springs 
within sixteen paces of him ; but as he fired, his 
horse, whose bridle was round his arro^ started 
back, and, jerking him aside, caused him to miss ; 
the lion bounded forward, but stopped within a 
few paces, confronting iVIuller, who stood defence 
less, as his gun was discharged, and his horse had 
galloped ofi'. 

** The man and the beast stood looking each 

other in the face for a short time. At length 
the lion moved backward, as if to go away. 

MuUer began loading his gun ; the lion looked 

over his shoulder, growled, and immediateiy 

returned to his former position within a few 

paces of MuUer. MuUer stood still, with his 
eyes fixed on the animal. The lion again moved 
cautiously off; when he was at a certain distance, 
Muller proceeded to ram down his bullet. The 
lion again looked back and growled angrily. 
IMuilcr again was quiet, and the animal continued 
turning and growling as it moved off, till at last 

it bounded awav-" 

"You imagine, then, that the lion is aware of 
the fatal effects of fire-arms?" said the Major. 

" It would appear so, not only on account of 
their being so angry if presented at them, or being 
touched even when they are close to them, but 
also from the greater respect the lion pays to man 
where fire-arms are in use. The respect that ho 
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pa\s to men in the colony is not a general custoni 
of the animal. 

" As I said before, the lion is more dangerous 
in this Bushman country ; because, in the first 
place, his awe of man has been removed, from his 
invariably successful rencontres with those who 
have no weapons of force with which to oppose 
him ; and, secondly, because he has but too often 
tasted human flesh, after which a lion becomes 
more partial to it than any other food. 

" It is asserted, that when a lion has once suc- 
ceeded in snatching some unfortunate Bushman 
from his cave, he never fails to return regularl}^ 
every night, in hopes of another meal, until the 
liorde is so harassed that they are compelled to 

seek some other shelter. From apprehension of 
such attacks, it is also asserted that the Bushmen 
are in the habit of j^lacing their aged and infirm 
people at the entrance of the cave dui'ing the 
night, that, should the lion come, the least valu- 
able and most useless of their community may first 
fall a prey to the animal." 

'* Of course, if permitted to help himself in that 
way, the lion cannot have much fear of man," ob- 
served Wilmot ; " and his lurking abroad in the 
night takes away much from the nobleness of dis- 
position which vou are inclined to attribute to 
him." 

" Bv no means," continued Swinton. *'That a 
lion generalh' lurks and lies in wait to seize hh 
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prey is certain, but this is the general characteris- 
tic of the feline tribe, of which he may be con- 
sidered as the head ; and it is for this mode of 
hunting that nature has fitted him. 

" The wolf, the hound, and others, are furnish- 
ed with an acute scent, and are enabled to tire 
down their prey by a long chase. The feline 
tribe are capable of very extraordinary efforts of 
activity and speed for a very short time ; if they 
fail to seize their prey at the first spring, or after 
a few tremendous bounds, they generally abandon 
the pursuit. 

** The lion can spring from nine to twelve yards 
at a leap, and for a few seconds can repeat these 

bounds with such activity and velocity as to out- 
strip the movements of the quickest horse ; but he 
cannot continue these amazing efforts, and does 
not attempt it. In fact, the lion is no more than 
a gigantic cat, and he must live by obtaining his 
prey in the same manner as a cat. 

'* In these countries, his prey is chiefly of the 
antelope species, the swiftest animals on earth ; 
and what chance would he have, if he were to give 
one of his magnanimous roars to announce his 
approach ? He knows his business better ; he 
crouches in the rank grass and reeds by the sides 
of the paths made by the animals to descend to 
the rivers and pools to drink, and as they pass he 
makes his spring upon them. 

*' Xow I do not consider that his obtaining 
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his food as nature has pointed out to him is any 
argument against what I consider the really noble 
disposition of the lion, which is, that he does not 

kill for mere cruelty, and that he is really generous, 
unless compelled by hunger to destroy, as I have 
already shown by one or two examples." 

" We are convinced, my dear Swinton," said 
Alexander ; ** but now let us have your opinion 
as to his being afraid to meet the eye of man." 

" I consider that the lion will generally retreat 
before the presence of man ; but he does not 
retreat cowardly, like the leopard or hyena, and 
others. He never slinks away, he appears calmly 
to survey his opponent, as apparently measuring 
his prowess. I should say that the lion seems to 
have a secret impression that man is not his na- 
tural prey, and although he will not always give 
place to him, he will not attack him, if, in the first 
place, the man shows no signs of fear, and in the 
second, no signs of hostility. 

"But this instinctive deference to man is not 
to be reckoned upon. He may be very angry, he 
may be very hungry, he may have been just dis- 
appointed in taking his prey, or he may be accom- 
panied by the female and cubs ; in short, the ani- 
mal's temper may have been ruffled, and in this 
case he becomes dangerous. 

"An old Namaqua chief with whom I was 
conversing, and who had been accustomed to 
lions from childhood, fully corroborated these opi- 
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nions, and also that there is that in the eye of 
man before which the lion quails. He assured me 
that the lion very seldom attacks a man, if not 
provoked ; but he will approach him within a few 
paces and survey him steadily. Sometimes he 
attempts to get behind him, as if he could not 
stand his look, but was desirous of springing upon 
him unawares. He said, that if a man in such a 
case attempted to fly, he would rim the greatest 
danger, but that if he had presence of mind to 

confront the animal, it \vould in almost every in- 
stance after a short time retire. 

" Now I have already brought forward the 
instance of Muller and the lion, as a proof of the 
effect of a man's eye upon the lion, I will now 

give another, still more convincing, as the contact 
was still closer, and the lion had even tasted 
blood. 

"A boor of the name of Gyt was out with one 
of his neighbours hunting. Coming to a fountain, 
surrounded as usual with tall reeds and rushes, 
Gyt gave his gun to his comrade, and alighted to 
see if there was any water remaining in it ; but 
as he approached the fountain, an enormous lion 
started up close at his side, and seized him by the 
left arm. Gryt, although thus taken by surprise, 
stood motionless and without struggling, for he 
was aware that the least attempt to escape would 
occasion his immediate destruction. The animal 
also remained motionless, holding Gyt fast by the 
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arm witli his fangs, but without biting it severely, 

at the same time shutting his eyes, as if he could 

not "withstand the eyes of his Tictim fixed upon 
him." 

" What a terrible position ! " 

" Yes ; but I may here observe that the lion 
was induced to seize the man in consequence of 
their coming so completely in contact, and, as it 
were, for self-defence. Had they been farther 

apart, the lion would, as usually is the case, have 
walked away ; and, moreover, the eye of the man 

being so close to him had, at the same time, 
more power over the lion, so as to induce him to 
shut his own. But to continue — 

*' As they stood in this position, Gyt recovered 

his presence of mind, and beckoned to his com- 
rade to advance with his gun and shoot the lion 
through the head. This might easily have been 
done, as the animal continued still with his ej^es 
closed, and Gryt's body concealed any object ap- 
proaching. But his comrade was a cowardly 
scoundrel, and, instead of coming to Gyt*s assistance, 
he cautiously crawled up a rock to secure himself 
from any danger. For a long while Gyt continued 
earnestly to entreat his comrade by signs to come 
to his assistance — the lion continuing all this while 
perfectly quiet — but in vain." 

"How my blood boils at the conduct of this 
scoundrel," said the Major ; " admitting his first 
impulse to have been fear, yet to allow his com- 
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rade to remain in that position for so long a while 
covers him with infamy/' 

" I think if Gyt escaped, ho must have felt 
very much inclined to shoot the wretch himself." 

" The lion-hunters affirm that, if Gyt had but 
persevered a little longer^ the animal would have 
at last released his hold and left Gyt uninjured ; 

that the grip of the lion was more from fear that 
the man would hurt him, than from any wish to 
hurt the man ; and such is my opinion. But Gyt, 
indignant at the cowardice of his comrade, and 
losing patience with the lion, at last drew his 
hunting- knife, which all the boors invariably 
curry at their side, and with all the power of his 
right arm thrust it into the lion's breast. 

" The thrust was a deadly one, for it was aimed 
with judgment, and Gyt was a bold and powerful 
man ; but it did not prove effectual so as to save 
Gyt's life, for the enraged lion, striving in his 
death agonies to grapple with Gyt, — held at arm's 
length by the strength of desperation on the part 
of the boor, — so dreadfully lacerated with his 
talons the breast and arms of poor Gyt, that his 
bones Avere left bare. 

" At last the lion fell dead, and Gyt fell with 
him. His cowardly companion, who had wit- 
nessed this fearful struggle from the rock, now 
took courage to advance, and carried the mangled 
body of Gyt to the nearest house. Medical aid 
was at hand, but vainlv applied, as, on the third 
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day, he died of a locked jaw. Such was the 
tragical end of this rencontre, from the sheer 
cowardice of Gyt's companion. 

** I could mention many other instances in 
which lions have had men in their power and 
have not injured them, if they have neither at- 
tempted to escape nor to assault ; but I think 
I have given enough already, not only to j^rove 
the fact of his general forbearance towards man, 
but also that there is something in the eye of man 
at which the lion and other animals, I believe, 

will quail." 

*' I can myself give an instance that this fascin- 
ating effect, or whatever it may be, of the human 

eye, is not confined wholly to the lion," said the 
Maj or. 

" One of our officers in India, having once 
rambled into a jungle adjoining the British encamp- 
ment, suddenly encountered a Bengal tiger. The 
meeting was evidently most unexpected on both 

sides, and both parties made a dead halt, earnestly 
gazing at each other. The officer had no fire-arms 
with him, although he had his regulation sword 
by his side ; but that he knew would be no defence 
if he had to struggle for life with such a fearful 
antagonist. He was, however, a man of undaunted 
courage, and he had heard that even a Bengal 
tiger might be checked by looking him steadily in 

the face. 

** His only artillery being, like a lady's, that of 
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his eyes, he directed them point blank at the 
tiger. He would have infinitely preferred a rifle, 
as he was not at all sure but that his eyes might 
miss fire. However, after a few minutes, during 

which the tiger had been crouched ready for his 
spring, the animal appeared disturbed and irreso- 
lute, slunk on one side, and then attempted to crawl 
round behind the officer. 

" Thisj of course, the officer would not permit, and 
he turned to the tiger as the tiger turned, with the 
same constancy that, Tom IMoore says, the ' sun- 
flower turns to the sun.' The tiger then darted 
into the thicket, and tried to catch him by coming 
suddenly upon him from another quarter, and 

taking him by surprise ; but our officer was wide 

awake, as you may suppose, and the tiger, finding 
that it was no go, at last went off himself, and the 
officer immediately went off too, as fast he could, 
to the encampment." 

" I am glad to have heard your narrative, 
3Iajor," replied Swinton ; " for many doubts have 
been thrown upon the question of the power of 
the human eye, and your opinion is a very corro- 
borative one." 

*' Do not you imagine that the lion- tamers who 
exhibit in Europe have taken advantage of this 
peculiar fact ? " 

" I have no doubt but that it is one of their great 
helps ; but I think that they resort to other means, 
which have increased the instinctive fear that the 
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anima's have of them. I have witnessed t]\ese 



exhib'.tions, and always observed that the man 
never for a moment took his eyes off the animal 
which he was playing with or commanding." 

'*I have observed that also; but what are the 
other means to which you allude ? " 

" I cannot positively say, but I can only express 
an opinion. The most painful and most stunning 

effects of a blow upon any part of the body, not 
only of man but of brutes, is a blow on the nose. 
Many animals, such as the seal and others, are 
killed by it immediately, and there is n"o doubt 
but a severe blow on that tender part will paralyze 
almost any beast for the time and give him a dread 
for the future. I believe that repeated blows upon 
the nose will go farther than any other means to 
break the courage of any beast, and I imagine 
that these are resorted to : but it is only my 
opinion, recollect, and it must be taken for just 
as much as it is worth." 

"Do not you think that animals may be tamed 
by kindness, if you can produce in them the ne- 
cessary proportion of love and fear ? " 

"Yes, I was about to say every animal, but I 
believe some must be excepted ; and this is from 
their having so great a fear of man, rather than 
from any other cause. If their fear could be 
overcome, they might be tamed. Of course there 
are some animals which have not sufficient reason- 
ing power to admit of their being tamed ; for iu- 
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stance, who would ever think of taming a scor- 
pfon?" 

" I bclieye that there is one animal which, al- 
though taken as a cub, has resisted every attempt 
to tame it in the slightest degree, — this is the griz- 
zlv bear of North America/' 

" I have heard so too/' replied Swinton ; *' at 
all events, up to the present time they have been 
unsuccessful. It is an animal of most unaraiable 
disposition, that is certain ; and I would rather 
encounter ten lions, if all that they say of it is 
true. But it is time for us to go to bed. Those 
fires are getting rather low. "Who has the watch ? " 

The Major rose and wallced round to find the 

Hottentot who Avas on that dutv, and found him 

fast asleep. After sundry kicks in the ribs, the 
fellow at last woke up. 
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" Is it your watch ? 

"Yaw, Mynher," replied Big Adam, rolling 
out of his kaross. 

" Well, then, you keep it so a\ ull, that you will 
have no tobacco next time it is bt-rved out." 

" Gentlemen all awake and kct p \v'atch, so I go to 
sleep a Httle," replied Adam, gel ting up on hlj^ 

legs. 

" Look to your fires, sir," replied the Major 
walking to his waggon. 



n 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

As they fully expected to fall in with a herd of 

buffaloes as they proceeded, they started very 
early on the following morning. They had now 
the satisfaction of finding that the water was plen- 
tiful in the river, and, in some of the large holes 
which they passed, they heard the snorting and 

blowing of the hippopotami, to the great delight of 
the Hottentots, who were very anxious to procure 
one, being very partial to its flesh. 

As they ti^avelled that day, they fell in with a 

small party of Bushmen ; they were shy at first, 
but one or two of the women at last approached, 
and receiving some presents of snuff and tobacco, 
the others soon joined ; and as they understood 
from Omrah and the Hottentots that they were to 
hunt in the afternoon, they followed the caravan, 
with the hopes of obtaining food. 

They were a very diminutive race, the women, 
^ilthough very well formed, not being more than 
four feet high. Their countenances were pleasing, 

•that is the young ones ; and one or two of them 
would have been pretty, had they not been so dis- 
figured with grease and dirt. Indeed the effluvia 
from them was so unpleasant, that our travellers 
were glad that the^^ should keep at a distance; 
and Alexander said to Swinton, *' Is it true that 
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the Hon and other animals prefer a black man to 
a white, as being of higher flavour^ Swinton, or is 
it only a joke ? " 

" I should think there must be some truth, in 
the idea," observed the Major ; " for they say that 
the Bengal tiger will always take a native in pre- 
ference to a European." 

" It isj I believe, not to be disputed," replied 
Swinton, " that for one European devoured by the 
lion or otker animals, he feasts upon ten Hottentots 
or Bushmen, perhaps more ; but I ascribe the 
cause of his so doing, not exactly to h.is perceiving 
any difference in the flesh of a black and a white 
man, and indulging his preference. The lion, like 

many other beasts of prey, is directed to his game 

by his scent as well as by his eye ; that is certain. 
JN^ow I appeal to you, who have got rid of these 

Bushmen, and who know so well how odoriferous 
is the skin of a Hottentot, whether a lion^s nose is 
not much more likely to be attracted by one of 
either of these tribes of people, than it would by 
either you or me. How often, in travelKng, have 
we changed our position, when the wind has borne 
down upon us the efiluvia of the Hottentot who was 
driving ? — why that effluvia is borne down with, 
the wind for miles, and is as savoury to the lion, I 
have no doubt, as a beefsteak is to us." 

*' There can, I think, be no dcyubt of that," said 

Alexander ; ''but it is said that they will select a 

Hottentot from white men." 

u 2 
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"No doubt of it, because they follow up the 
scent right to the party from whence it emanates. 
I can give you an instance of it. I was onco 
travelling with a Dutch farmer, with his waggon 
and Hottentots. We unyoked and lay down on 
the sand for the night ; there were the farmer and 
I, two Hottentot men and a woman — by the bye, 
a very fat one, and who consequently was more 
heated by the journey. During the night a lion 
came and carried away the woman from among us 

all, and by his tracks, as we found on the follow- 
ing morning, he had passed close to the farmer 

and myself." 

*' "Was the woman killed ? " 

" The night was so dark that we could see no- 
thing ; we were roused by her shrieks, and seized 
:)ur guns, but it was of no use. I recollect ano- 
ther instance which was not so tragical. A Hot- 
tentot was carried off by a lion during the night, 
wrapped up in his sheep- skin kaross, sleeping, as 
they usually do, with his face to the ground. As 
the lion trotted awav with him, the fellow con- 
tiived to wriggle out of his kaross, and the lion 
went off with onlv his mantle." 

" Well, I should think one of the karosses must 
be a very savoury morsel for a hungry lion," said 
the Major ; — " but I imagine it is almost time to 
~imvoke, we must have travelled nearlv twenty 
miles, and these forests promise well for the game 
we are in search of.'* 
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" I suspect that they contain not only buffaloes, 
but elephants ; however, we shall soon find out by 
examining the paths down to the river, which the}'* 
make in going for water." 

" I think that yonder knoll would be a good 
place to fix our encampment, Swinton," said the 
Major; "it is well shaded with mimosas, and yet 
clear of the main forest." 

" Well, you are quartermaster- general, and must 
decide." 

The Major ordered Bremen to arrange the 
waggons as usual, and turn the cattle out to feed. 
As soon as this had been accomplished, they sad- 
dled their horses, and awaited the return of Swa- 
nevelt, who had gone to reconnoitre. Shortly 
afterwards he returned, with the report that there 
were the tracks of elephants, buffaloes, and lions, 
in every direction by the river's banks ; and as the 
dogs would now be of use, they were ordered tc 
be let loose, which they seldom were, unless the 
game was large and to be regularl}' hunted down. 
Our travellers mounted and proceeded into the 
forest, accompanied by all the Hottentots except 
the cattle-keepers and the Bushmen ; Bremen, 
Swanevelt, and Omrah only being on horseback, 
as well as themselves. As they rode forward 
slowly and cautiously at the outset, S\vinton asked 
the Major whether he had ever shot buffaloes. 

" Yes, in India," replied the Major ; " and 
desperate animals thev are in that country." 
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'* I was about to say that you will find them 
such here ; and, Alexander, you must be very 
careful. In the first place, a leaden bullet is of 
little use against their tough hides and, I may 
almost say, impenetrable foreheads. The best shot 
is under the fore-shoulder." 

" Our balls are hardened with tin," observed 
Alexander. 

**I know that,'* replied S win ton ; "but still 

they are most dangerous animals, especially if you 

fall in with a single ^buffalo. It is much safer to 

attack a herd ; but we have no time to talk over 

the matter now, only, as I say, be very careful, 

and whatever you do, do not approach one which 

is wounded, even if he be down on his knees. 

But here comes Bremen with news." 

The Hottentot came up and announced that 
there was a large herd of buffaloes on the other 
side of the hill, and proposed that they should take 
a sweep round them, so as to drive them towards 
the river. 

This proposal was considered good, and was 
acted upon ; and, after riding about a mile, they 
gained the position which seemed the most desir- 
able. The dogs were then let loose, and the Hot- 
tentots, on foot, spread themselves on every side, 
shouting 80 as to drive the animals before them. 
The herd collected together and for a thort while 

stood at bay with the large bulls in front, and then 
set off through the forest towards the river, fol- 
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lowed by all the hunters on horse and on foot 
In a quarter of an hour the whole herd had taken 

refuge in a large pool in the river, which, with the 

reeds ind rushes, and small islands in the centre, 
occujiied a long slip of ground. 

The Major, with Swanevelt and two other Hot- 
tentots, proceeded farther up the river, that they 
might cross it before the attack commenced, and 
the others agreed to wait until the signal was 
given by the Major's firing. As soon as they 
heard the report of the Major's rifle, Swinton and 
Alexander, with their party, advanced to the banks 
of the river. They plunged in, and were soon up 
to the horses' girths, with the reeds far above their 

heads. They could hear the animals forcing their 

way through the reeds, but could not see them ; 
and, after some severe labour, Swinton said — 

" Alexander, it will be prudent for us to go back ; 
we can do nothing here, and we shall stand a 
chance of being shot by our own people, who can- 
not see us. We must leave the dogs to drive them 
out, or the Hottentots and Bushmen ; but we 
must regain the banks." 

Just as Swinton said this, a loud rushing waa 
heard through the reeds. " Look out !" cried he ; 
out he could say no more before the reeds opened 
and a large hippopotamus rushed upon them, 
throwing over Alexander's horse on his side, and 

treading Alexander and his horse both deep under 
the water as he passed OA'er them and disappeared. 
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Although the water "was not more than four feet 
in depth, it was with difficulty that the horse and 
rider could extricate themselves from the reeds, 
among which they had been jammed and entan- 
gled ; and Alexander's breath -was quite gone 
■when he at last emerged. Bremen and Swinton 
hastened to give what assistance they could, and 
the horse "was once more on his leffs. ^* Mv rifle," 
cried Alexander, " it is in the water.'' '^ We will 
find it," said Swinton : "haste up to the banks oh 
fast as you can, for you are defenceless.'' 

Alexander thought it advivsable to follow Swrn- 
ton's advice, and with some difficulty regained the 
bank, where he was soon afterwards folloAved by 
Swinton and Bremen, who had secured his rifle. 
Alexander called Omrah, and sent him to the 
caravan for another rifle, and then, for the first 
time, he exclaimed, *' Oh, what a brute ! It was 
lucky the water was deep, or he would have jam- 
med me on the head, so that I never should have 
risen up again." 

*' You have indeed had a providential escape, Alex- 
ander," replied Swinton ; '^ is your horse hurt ?" 

"He must be, I should think," said Alexander, 
'* for the animal trod upon him ; but he does not 
appear to show it at present." 

In the mean time several shots were fired from 
the opposite side of the river by the Major and his 
party, and occasionally the head or horns of a buf- 
falo were seen above the reeds by the Ilotteui! ts, 
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■\v no remained with Swinton and Alexander; but 
the arimals still adhered to their cover. Omrah 
having brought another rifle, Bremen then pro- 
posed that the Hottentots, Bushmen, and dogs 
should force their way through the reeds and at- 
tempt to drive the animals out ; in which there 
would be no danger, as the animals could not 
charge with any effect in the deep water and 
thick rushes. 

" Provided they do n't meet with a hippopota- 
mus," said Alexander, laughing. 

" Won't say a word about him, sir," replied 
Bremen, who then went and gave the directions. 

The Hottentots and Bushmen, accompanied by 
the dogs, then went into the reeds, and their shout- 
ing and barking soon drove out some of the buffaloes 
on the opj^osite side, and the reports of the guns 
were heard. 

At last one came out on that side of the river 
where Alexander and Swinton were watching ; 
Swinton fired, and the animal fell on its knees ; 
a shot from Alexander brought it down dead and 
turned on its side. One of the Bushmen ran up 
to the carcass, and was about to use his knife, 
when another buffalo charged from the reeds, 
caught the Bushman on his horns, and threw him 
manv yards in the air. The Bushman fell among; 
the reeds behind the buffalo, which in vain looked 
about for his enemy, when a shot from Bremen 
brought him to the ground. 
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Shortly afterwards the Bushman made his ap 
pearance from the reeds ; he was not at all hurt, 
with the exception of a graze from the horns of 
the animal, and a contusion of the ribs. 

The chase now became warm ; the shouting ot 
the Hottentots, the barking of the dogs, and the 
bellowing of the herd, which were forcing their 
way through the reeds before them, were very 
exciting. By the advice of Swinton, they took up 
their position on a higher ground, where the 
horses had good footing, in case the buffaloes 
should charge. 

As soon as they arrived there, they beheld a 
scene on the other side of the river, about one 
hundred yards from them, which filled them with 
anxiety and terror ; the Major's horse was gallop- 
ing away, and the Major not to be seen. Under a 
large tree, Swanevelt was in a sitting posture, hold- 
\\g his hands to his body as if severely wounded, 
his horse lying by his side, and right before him 
an enormous bull buffalo^ standing motionless ; the 
blood was streaming from the animal's nostrils, and 
it was evidently tottering from weakness and loss 
of blood ; at last it fell. 

" I fear there is mischief done," cried Swinton ; 
'' where can the Major be, and the two Hottentots 
who were with him 1 Swanevelt is hurt and his 
horse killed, that is evident. We had better call 
them off, and let the buffaloes remg-in quiet, or es- 
cape as they please." 
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" There is the Major," said Alexander, ** and 
the Hottentots too; they are not hurt, don't you 
eee them ? — they were up the trees ; thank God." 

They now observed the Major run up to Swa- 
nevelt, and presently the two Hottentots went in 
pursuit of the INIajor's horse. Shortly afterwards, 
Swanevelt, with the assistance of the Major^ got 
upon his legs and, taking up his gun, walked 
slowly away. 

" No great harm done, after all," said Alex- 
ander ; " God be praised : but here come the whole 
herd, Swinton." 



" Let them go, my good fellow," replied Swin- 
ton, "we have had enough of buffalo -hunting 
for the present." 

The whole herd had now broken from the reeds 
about fifty paces from where they were stationed, 
and with their tails raised, tossing with their 

horns, and bellowing with rage and fear, darted 
out of the reeds, dripping with slime and mud, and 

rushed off towards the forest. In a few seconds 

they were out of sight. 

" A good riddance," said Swinton ; " I hope the 
Major is now satisfied with buffalo-hunting." 

** I am, at all events," replied Alexander. " I 

feel very sore and stiff. What a narrow escape 
that Bushman had." 

*^Yes, he had indeed; but, Alexander, your 
horse is not well : he can hardly breathe. Yoa 
had better dismount." 
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Alexander did so, and unloosed liis gii tlis, 
Bremen got off his horse, and, offering it to xA.lex- 
ander, took the bridle of the other and examined 
him. 

" He has his ribs broken, sir," said the Hottentot, 

" two of them, if not more/' 

" No wonder, poor fellow ; lead him gontly, Bre- 
men. Oh, here comes the IMajor. oS'ow we shall 
know what has occurred ; and there is Swanevelt 
and the two men/' 

" Well, Major, pray tell us your adventures, for 
you have frightened us dreadfully.'* 

" Not half so much as I have been frightened 
myself/' replied the Major; "we have all had a 
narrow escape, I can assure you, and Swanevelt's 

horse is dead/' 

*' Is Swanevelt hurt ? " 

" No, he was most miraculously preserved ; the 
horn of the buffalo has grazed the whole length of 
the body, and yet not injured him. But let us go 
to the caravan and have something to drink, and 
then I will tell you all about it — I am quite done 
up, and my tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth/' 

As soon as thev had arrived at the caravan and 
dismounted, the ^lajor drank some water, and 
then gave his narrative. " We had several shots 
on our side of the river, for the buffaloes had 
evidently an intention of crossing over, had we 
not turned them. We had killed two, when a bull 
buffalo charged from the reeds upon Swanevelt, 
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and before lie could turn lii's horse and put him to 
his speed, the horns of the buffalo had ripped up 
the poor animal, and he fell with Swanevelt under 
him. The enraged brute disengaged himself from 
the horse, and made a second charge upon Swa- 
nevelt ; but he twisted on one side, and the horn 
only grazed him, as I have mentioned. I then 
fired and wounded the animal. He charged im- 
mediately, and I turned tny horse, but from fright 
he wheeled so suddenly that I lost my stirrups, 
and my saddle turned round. 

" I found that I could not recover my seat, and 
that I was gradually sliding under the horse's belly, 
when he passed under a tree, and I caught a branch 
and swung myself on to it, just as the buffalo, which 

was close behind us, came up to me. As he passed 
under, his back hit my leg ; so you may imagine 
it was * touch and go/ The animal, perceiving that 
the horse left him, and I was not on it, quitted his 

pursuit, and came back bellowing and roaring, and 
looking everywhere for me. 

"At last it perceived Swanevelt, who had disen- 
gaged himself from the dead horse, and was sit- 
ting under the tree, apparently much hurt, as he is, 
poor fellow, although not seriously. It immediately 
turned back to him, and would certainly have gored 
him to death, had not Kloet, who was up in a tree, 
fired at the animal and wounded him mortally^ 
for his career was stopped as he charged towards 
Swanevelt, and was not ten vards from him. The 
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animal could proceed no further, and there he stood 
•until he fell dead." 

" We saw that portion of the adventure our- 
selves, Major," said S win ton ; "and now we will 
tell you our own, which has been equally full of 
incident and danger." Swinton having related 
what had passed on his side of the river, the Major 
observed : 

"You may talk about lions, but I had rathei 
go to ten lion-hunts than one more bufFalo-himt. 
I have had enough of buffaloes for aU my life." 

" I am glad to hear you say so," replied Swin- 
ton, " for they are most ferocious and dangerous 
animals, as you may now acknowledge, and the 
difficulty of giving them a mortal wound renders 

the attack of them very hazardous. I have seen 
and heard enough of buffalo-hunting to tell you 
that you have been fortunate, although you have 
lost one horse and have another very much hurt ; 

but here come the spoils of the chase ; at all 
events, we will benefit by the day's sport, and have 
a good meal." 

" I can't eat now," said Alexander ; " I am 
very stiff. I shall go and lie down for an hour or 
two." 

" And so shall I," said the Major ; " I have no 
appetite." 

" Well, then, we will all meet at supper," said 
Swinton. " In the mean time I shall see if I can 
be of any use to Swane"»7elt. Where 'b Omrah ? " 
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" I saw him and Begum going out together 
just now," said the Major. " What for, I do not 
know." 

" Oh ! I told him to get some of the Bushman- 
roots," said Alexander ; " they are as good as po- 
tatoes when boiled ; and he has taken the monkey 
to find them.'* 

The Major and Alexander remained on their 
beds till supper-time, when Mahomed woke them 
up. They found themselves much refreshed by 
their sleep, and also found that their appetites 
had returned. Buffalo-steaks and fried Bush- 
man-roots were declared to be a very good substi- 
tute for beef-steaks and fried potatoes ; and after 
they had made a hearty meal, Alexander inquired 
of Swinton \vhat he had seen of buffalo-hunting 
w^hen he had been at the Cape before. 

" I have only been once or twice engaged in a 
buffalo-hunt ; but I can tell you what I have 
heard, and what I have collected from my own 
knowledge, as to the nature of the animal, of 
which indeed to-day you have had a very good 
proof. I told you this morning, that a single 
buffalo was more dangerous than a herd ; and 
the reason is this : — At the breeding season, the 
fiercest bulls drive the others away from tlie herd, 
in the same manner as the elephants do ; an 
these solitary buffaloes are extremely dangerous, 
as they do not wait to be attacked, but will attack 
a man without any provocation. They generally 
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conceal themselves, and rush out upon you un- 
awares, which makes it more difficult to escape 
from them. They are so bold, that they do not 
fear the lion himself ; and I have been told by the 
Dutch boors, that when a buffalo has killed one 
of their comrades by goring and tossing him, it 
will not leave its victim for hours, but continue to 
trample on him with its hoofs, crushing the body 
with its knees as an elephant does, and with its 
rough tongue stripping off the skin as far as it 
can. It does not do all this at one time, but it 
leaves the body, and returns again, as if to glut 
its vengeance." 

'' What a malicious brute ! " 

" Such is certainly its character. I recollect a 

history of a buffalo-hunting adventure, told me 
by a Dutch farmer, who was himself an eye-wit- 
ness to the scene. He had gone out with a party 
to hunt a herd of buffaloes which were grazing 
on a piece of marshy ground, sprinkled with a 
few mimosa-trees. As they could not get within 
shot of the herd, without crossing a portion of the 
marsh, which was not safe for horses, they agreed 
to leave their steeds in charge of two Hottentots, 
and to advance on foot ; thinking that, in case any 
of the buffaloes should charge them, it would be 
easy to escape by running back to the marsh, which 
would bear the w^eight of a man, but not of a horse, 
much less that of a buffalo. 

" They advanced accordingly over the marsh,. 
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and being concealed by some bushes, they had the 
good fortune to bring do%Yn, ^yith the first volley, 
three of the fattest of the hord ; and also so severely 
wounded the great bull, which was the leader oi 
the herd, that he dropped down on his knees, bel- 
lowing most furiously. Thinking that the animal 
was mortally wounded, the foremost of the hunts- 
men walked out in front of the bushes from which 
they had fired, and began to reload his musket as 
he advanced, in order to give the animal a finishing 
shot. But no sooner did the enraged animal see 
the man advancing, than he sprang up and charged 
headlong at him. The mnn threw down his gun, 

and ran towards the marsh ; but the boast was so 
close upon him, that he despaired of escaping by 
that direction, and turning suddenly round a 
clump of coj)sewood, began to climb an old mimosa- 
tree which stood close to it. 

*' The bufialo was, however, too quick for him. 
Bounding forward with a roar, which the farmer 

told me was one of the most hideous and appal- 
ling sounds that he ever b'^^ia, he caught the 
poor fellow with his terrible horns, just as he had 
nearly got out of reach, and tossed him in the 
air with such force, that after whirling round and 
round to a great height, the body fell into the 
fork of the branches of the tree. The buffalo 
went round the tree roaring, and looking for the 
man, until, exhausted by \vounds and loss of bi k: 1^ 
it again fell down on its knees. The other hunters 
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then attdcked and killed him; but they found 
their comrade, who was still hanging in the tree, 

quite dead." 

'^ Well ; I have no doubt but that such would 
have been the fate of Swanevelt or of me, had the 
brute got hold of us/' said the Major ; " I never 

saw such a malignant, diabolical expression in 
any animal's countenance as there was upon that 
buffalo's. A lion is, I should say, a gentleman 

and man of honour compared to such an evil-dis- 
posed ruffian." 

^' Well, Major, you have only to let them alone ; 
recollect, you were the aggressor," said Swinton, 
laughing. 

" Very true ; I never wish to see one again." 

" And I never wish to be in the way of a hippo- 
potamus again, I can assure you," said Alexander, 

" for a greater want of politeness I never met 
with." 

During this conversation the Hottentots and 
Bushmen at the other fires had not been idle. 
The Hottentots had fried and eaten, and fried 
and eaten, till they could hold no more ; and the 
Bushmen, who in the morning looked as thin and 

meagre as if they had not had a meal for a month, 
were now so stuffed that they could hardly walk, 
and their lean stomachs were distended as round 
as balls. The Bushman who had been tossed by 
the buffalo came up and asked for a little tobacco, 
at the same time smiling and patting his stomach, 
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which was distended to a most extraordinarv 
size. 

'* Yes, let us giye them some," said Alexander ; 
" it will complete their day's happiness. Did you 
ever see a fellow so stuffed ? I wonder he does 
not burst." 

*^ It is their custom. They starve for days, and 

then gorge in this way when an opportunity offers, 
which is but seldom. Their calendar, such as it 

is, is mainly from recollections of feasting ; and I 
will answer for it, that if one Bushman were on 
some future day to ask another when such a thing 
took place, he would reply, just before or just after 
the white men killed the buffaloes.'* 

*' How do they live in general ? " 

" They live upon roots at certain seasons of the 
year ; upon locusts when a flight takes place ; upon 
lizards, beetles — anything. Occasionally they pro- 
cure game, but Dot very often. They are obliged 
to lie in wait for it, and wound it with their poi- 
soned arrows, and then thev follow its track and 
look for it the next day. Subtile as the poison is, 
they only cut out the part near the wound, and eat 
the rest of the animal. They dig pit-holes for the 
hippopotamus and rhinoceros, and occasionally 
take them. They poison the pools for the game 
also ; but their living is very precarious, and they 
often suffer the extremities of hunger." 

" Is that the cause, do you imagine, of their be- 
ing so diminutive a race, Swinton ? " 

X 2 
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'* No doubt of it. Contiimal privation and hard 
ships from generation to generation have, I have 
no doubt, dwindled them down to what you see." 

" How is it that these Bushmen are so familiar ? 
I thought that they were savage and irreclaim- 
able." 

'* They are what are termed tame Bushmen ; 
that is, they have lived near the farmers, and 
have, by degrees, become less afraid of the Euro- 
peans. Treated kindly, they have done good in 
return to the farmers by watching their sheep, 
and performing other little services, and have 
been rewarded with tobacco. This has given 
them confidence to a certain degree. But we 
must expect to meet with others that are equally 
wild, and who will be very mischievous ; attempt- 
ing to drive off our cattle, and watching in ambush 
all round our caravan, ready for any pilfering that 
they can successfully accomplish ; and then we 
shall discover that we are in their haunts without 
even seeing them." 

"How so?" 

" Because it will only be by their thefts thav 
we shall find it out. But it is time for bed, and 

as to-morrow is Sunday you will have a day of 
rest, which I think you both require. 

" I do," replied Alexander, " so good night to 
you both." 



JJ 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

As arranged, they did not travel on the Sun- 
day. Early in the morning the oxen and horses 
and sheep were turned out to pasture : all except 

the horse which had been ridden by Alexander 
on the preceding day, and which was found to be 
suffering so much, that tney took away a large 
quantity of blood from him, before he was re- 
lieved. 

The Bushmen still remained with them, and 
were likely so to do as long as there was any 

prospect of food. The four buffaloes which had 
been killed, as well as the horse which liad been 
gored to death, were found j)icked clean to the 
bones on the following day, by the hj'eiias and 
other animals which were heard prowling during 
the whole night. But as large quantities of the 
buffalo-flesh had been cut otf, and hung upon 
the trees near the caravan, there was more than 
sufficient for a second feast for the Bushmen and 
Hottentots, and there was nothing but frying and 
roasting during the whole of the day. 

The sun was intenselv hot, and Alexander and 
the Major both felt so fatigued from the exertions 
of the day before, that after breakfast they retired 
to their vraggons, and Swinton did not attempt 
to disturb them, as they were in a sound sleep 
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till ^■he evening, when they were much refreshed 
and very hungry. Swinton said, he had thought 

it better that they should not be awakened, as 

the heat was so overpowering, and they could 

perform Divine service in the evening, if they 

thought proper, when it would be cooler. This 

was agreed to, and, after an early supper, they 

summoned all the Hottentots, who, although 
gorged, were still unwilling to leave their fires ; 

as they said the Bushmen would devour all the 

flesh that was left, in their absence. 

This remonstrance was not listened to, and 

they all assembled. The prayers were read and 

the service gone through by the light of a large 

lire, for it was very dark before the service was 

finished. The Bushmen, as the Hottentots pro- 
phesied, had taken advantage of their absence, to 

help themselves very liberally ; and as Swinton 
read the prayers, the eyes of the Hottentots were 
continually turning round to their own fires, 
where the Bushmen were throwing on large pieces 

of buffalo-flesh, and, before they were even heated 
through, were chewing them and tearing them to 
pieces with their teeth. 

Never perhaps was there a congregation whose 
attention was so divided, and who were more 
anxious for the conclusion of the service. This 
uneasiness shown by the Hottentots appeared at 
last to be communicated to the oxen, which were 
tied up round the waggons. The fire required 
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replenisliing, but none of the Hottentots moved 
% perform the office ; perhaps they thought that 
if Swinton could no longer see, the service must 
conclude : but Swinton knew it by heart, and 
continued reading the Commandments^ which was 
the last portion which he read, and Alexander and 
the Major repeated the re^ponse^. The Majoi% 
whose face was towards the cattle, had observed 
their uneasiness, and guessed the cause, but did 
not like to interrupt the service, as it was just 
over. Begum began clinging to him in the way 
she always did when she was afraid ; Swinton had 
just finished, and the Major was saying, *' Swinton, 
depend upon it," when a roar like thunder was 
heard, and a dark mass passed over their heads. 

The bellowing and struggling of the oxen 
was almost instantaneously succeeded by a lion, 
with an ox borne on bis shoulder, passing right 
through the whole congregation, sweeping away 
the remnants of the fire and the Hottentots 
right and left, and vanishing in a moment from 
their sight. As may be imagined, all was con- 
fusion and alarm. Some screamed, some shouted 
and ran for their guns ; but it was too late. On 
examination, it was found that the Kon had 
seized the ox which had been tied up near to 
where they were sitting ; their fire being nearly 
extinguished, and the one which should have 
been kept alight next to it having been altogether 
neglected by the Hottentots, in their anxiety to 
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keep up those on which they had been broiling 
their buffalo-steaks. 

The leather thongs by which the ox had been 

tied up were snapped like threads, and many 
of the other oxen had, in their agony of fear, 
broken their fastenings and escaped. As the lion 
bci^nded away through the assembled party, it 
appeared as if the ox was not a feather's weight 
to him. He had, however, stepped rather roughly 
upon two of the Hottentots, who la}^ groaning, as if 
they had been severely hurt ; but upon examina- 
tion it was found that they had only been well 
scratched and covered with ashes. The Bushmen, 
however, had left their meal, and with their bows 
and small poisoned arrows had gone in pursuit. 
Ik^emen and one or two of the Hottentots pro- 
posed also to go, but our travellers would not 
permit them. About an hour afterwards the 
Bushmen returned, and Omrah had communica- 
tion with them ; and through Bremen they learnt 
that the Bushmen had come up with the lion 
about a mile distant, and had discharged many 
of their arrows at him, and, they were convinced, 
with effect, as a heavy growl or an angry roar 
was the announcement when he was hit ; but, 

although he was irritated, he continued his repast. 
Omrah then said, *' Lion dead to-morrow, — Bush- 
men find him." 

" Well," said Alexander, as they went to their 
waggons, which, in consequence of this event, 
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and their having to make up large fires before 
they went to bed, they did not do till late, " 1 
believe this is the first time that Divine service 
was ever wound up by such intrusion." 

" Perhaps so," replied Swinton ; " but I think 
it pi'oves that we have more cause for prayer, 
surrounded as we are by such danger. The lion 
might have taken, one of us, and by this time we 
should have sufiered a horrid death." 

" I never felt the full force of the many similes 
and comparisons in the Scriptures, where the lion 

is so often introduced, till now/' observed Alex- 
ander. 

" It was indeed a most awful sermon after the 

pj'ayers," said the !Major : *' I trust never to hear 

such a one again : but is it not our o^\ti fault ? 

This is the second time that one of our oxen 
has been carried ofi* bv a lion, from the circle of 

fires not being properly attended to. It is the 
neglect of the Hottentots, certainly ; but if they 
are so neglectful, we should attend to them our- 
selves." 

" It will be as well to punish them for their 
neglect," said Swinton, " by stopping their to- 
bacco for the week ; for if they find that we at- 
tend to the fires ourselves, they will not keep one 
in, that you may depend upon. However, we 
will discuss that point to-morrow, so good night." 

Omrah came to the Major the next morniupr, 
before the oxen were yoked, to say that the 
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Bushraen had found the lion, and that he was not 
vet dead, but nearly so ; that the animal had 
dragged away that portion of the ox that he did 
not eat, about half a mile further ; that there he 
had lain down, and he was so sick that he could 
not move. 

At this intelligence they mounted their horses, 

and, guided by the Bushmen, arrived at the bush 
where the lion lay. The Bushmen entered at once, 
for they had previously reconnoitred, and were 
saluted with a low snarl, very different from the 
roar of the preceding night. Our travellers fol- 
lowed, and found the noble creature in his last 
agonies, his strength paralyzed, and his eyes closed. 
One or two of the small arrows of the Bushmen 
were still sticking in his hide, and did not appear 
to have entered more than half an inch ; but the 
poison was so subtile, that it had rapidly circulated 
through his whole frame ; and while they were 
looking down upon the noble beast, it dropped its 
jaws and expired. 

As our travellers turned back to join the caravan, 
Alexander observed : " Those Bushmen, diminutive 
as they are in size, and contemptible as their 
weapons appear, must be dangerous enemies, when 
the mere prick of one of their small arrows is cer- 
tain death. What is their poison composed of? " 

" Of the venom extracted from snakes, which is 
mixed up with the juice of the euphorbia, and 
boiled down till it becomes of the consistency of 
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glue. They then dip the heads of the arrows into 
it, and let it dry on." 

'' Is then the venom of snakes so actiye after it 
has been taken away from the animal ? " 

" Yes, for a considerable time after. I remem- 
ber a story, which is, I believe, well authenticated, 
of a man who had been bitten through his boot by 
a rattle-snake in America. The man died, and 
shortly afterwards his two sons died one after the 
other, with just the same symptoms as their father, 
although they had not been bitten by snakes. It 
was afterwards discovered, that upon the father's 
death, the sons had one after the other taken 
possession of and put on his boots, and the boots 
being examined, the fang of the rattle-snake was 

discovered to have passed through the leather and 
remained there. The fang had merely grazed the 
skin of the two sons when they put on the boots, 
and had thus caused their death." 

*' Are the snakes here as deadly in their poison 
as the rattle-snake of America ? " 

" Equally so, — that is, two or three of them ; 
some are harmless. The most formidable is the 
cobra capella (not the same as the Indian snake of 
the same name). It is very large, being usually 
five feet long ; but it has been found sis and even 
seven feet. This snake has been known to dart at 
a man on horseback, and with such force as to over- 
shoot his aim. His bite is certain death, I believe, 

as I never heard of a man recovering from the 

wound." 
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" Well, tLat is as bad as bad can be. What ia 
the next ? " 

" The next is what they call the puff adder. It 
is a very heavy, sluggish animal, and very thick in 
proportion to its length, and when attacked in 
front, it cannot make any spring. It has, however, 
another power, which, if you are not prepared for 
it, is perhaps equally dangerous — that of throwing 
itself backward in a most surprising manner. 
This is, however, only when trod upon or pro- 
voked ; but its bite is very deadly. Then two of 
the mountain adders are among the most dangerous 
snakes here. The mountain adder is small, and, 
from its not being so easily seen and so easily 

avoided, is very dangerous, and its bite as fatal as 

the others." 

" I trust that is the end of your catalogue ?" 

" Not exactly ; there is another, which I have 
specimens of, but whose faculties I have never 
seen put to the test, which is called the spirting 
snake. It is about three feet long, and its bite, 
although poisonous, is not fatal. But it has a 
faculty, from which its name is derived, of spirt- 
ing its venom into the face of its assailant, and if 
the venom enters the eye, at which the animal 

darts it, immediate blindness ensues. There are 
a great many other varieties, some of which we 
have obtained possession of during our journey. 
Manv of them are venomous, but not so fatal as 
the first three I have mentioned. 
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'* Indeed; it is a great blessing that the Al- 
mighty has not made the varieties of snakes ag- 
gressive or fierce, — which they are not. Provided, 

us they are, with such dreadful powers, if they 
were so, they would indeed be formidable ; but 
they only act in self-defence, or when provoked. 
I may as well here observe, that the Hottentots, 
when they kill any of the dangerous snakes, in- 
variably cut off the head and bury it ; and this 
they do, that no one may by chance tread upon it, 
aa they assert that the poison of the fangs is as 
potent as ever, not only for weeks but months 

afterwards." 

'* That certainly is a corroboration of the story 

that you told us of the rattle -snake's fang in the 

boot." 

" It is so ; but although there are so many 
venomous snakes in this country, it is remarkable 
how very few accidents or deaths occur from 
them. I made an inquiry at the Moravian Mis- 
sion, where tuc^o venomous snakes are very plenti- 
ful, how many people they had lost by their bites, 
and the missionaries told me, that out of 800 Hot- 
tentots belonging to the Mission, they had only 
lost two men by the bites of snakes during a space 
of seven years ; and in other places where I made 
the same inquiry, the casualties were much less in 
proportion to the numbers. 

" Is the boa constrictor found in this part of 
Africa ?" 



>} 
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** Xot so far south as we now are, but it is a few 
degrees more to the northward. I have never seen 
it, but I believe there is no doubt of its existence." 

"The South American Indians have a very 
subtile poison with which they kill their game. 
Are you aware, Swinton, of its nature ? Is it like 

the Bushmen's poison ?" 

'^ I know the poison well ; it was brought over 
by Mr. Waterton, whose amusing works you may 
have read. It is called the wourali poison, and is 
said to be extracted from a sort of creeping vine 
which grows in the country. The natives, how- 
ever, add the poison of snakes to the extract ; and 
the preparation is certainly very fatal, as I can 
bear witness to." 

" Have you ever seen it tried ?" 
" Yes, I have tried it myself. When I was in 
Italy I became acquainted with Mr. W., and he 

gave two or three of us, who were living together, 
a small quantity, not much more than two grains 
of mustard-seed in size. We purchased a young 
mule to make the experiment upon ; an incision 
was made in its shoulder, and the poison inserted 
under the skin. I think in about six or seven 
minutes the animal was dead. Mr. W. said that 
the effects would have been more instantaneous, 
if the virtue of the poison had not somewhat 
deteriorated from its having been kept so long.'* 

" The wourali poison only acts upon the nervea, 
I bel eve ? " said the Major. 
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" Only upon the nerves ; and although so fatal, 
if immediate means are resorted to, a person who 
is apparently dead from it may be brought to life 
again by the same process as is usual in the re- 
covery of drowned or suffocated people. A donkey 
upon which the poison had acted was restored in 
this manner, and for the remainder of his days 
permitted to run in Sir Joseph Banks's park. But 
the poison of snakes acts upon the blood, and 
therefore occasions death without remedy." 

" But there are remedies, I believe, for even the 
most fatal poisons ? " 

" Yes, in his provident mercy God has been 
pleased to furnish remedies at hand, and where the 
snake exists the remedy is to be found. The 

rattle-snake root is a cure, if taken and applied 
immediately ; and it is well known that the 
ichneumon when bitten by the cobra capella, in 
his attack npon it, will hasten to a particular herb 
and eat it immediately, to prevent the fatal effect 
of the animal's bite." 

" I once saw a native of India," said the Major, 
" who for a small sum would allow himself to be 
bitten by a cobra capella. He was well provided 
with the same plant used by the ichneumon, which 
he swallowed plentifully, and also rubbed on the 
wound. It is impossible to say, but, as far as I 
could judge, there was no deception," 

** I think it very possible ; if the plant will euro 
the ichneumon, why not a miu ? I have no doubt 
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but that there are many plants which possess 
virtues of which we have no knowledge. Some 

few, and perhaps some of the most valuable, we 
have discovered ; but our knowledge of the veget- 
able kingdom, as far as its medicinal properties 
are known, is very slight ; and perhaps many 
which were formerly known have, since the intro- 
duction of minei-al antidotes, been lost sight of." 

'* AVhy, yes ; long before chemistry had made 
any advances, we do hear in old romances of 
balsams of most sovereign virtues," said Alex- 
ander, lauo-hinff. 



" Which, I may observe, is almost a proof that 
they did in reality exist ; and the more so, because 

you will find that the knowledge of these sovereign 

remedies was chiefly in the hands of the Jews, the 
oldest nation upon the earth ; and from their con- 
stant communication with each other, most likely 
to have transmitted their knowledge from genera- 



tion to generation." 

" We have also reason to believe that not onlv 
they had peculiar remedies in their times, but also 
— if we are to credit what has been handed down 
to us — that the art of poisoning was much better 
understood," said the Major. 

" At all events, they had not the knowledge 
of chemistry, which now leads to its immediate 
detection," replied S\vinton. " But, Alexander, 
there are three hippopotami lying asleep on the side 
of the river. Have you a mind to try your skill ? " 
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" No, not particularly," replied Alexander ; " I 
have had enough of hippopotami. By the bye, the 
river is much wider than it was." 

"Yes, by my calculation we ought to travel no 
more to the westward after to-day. We must now 
cut across to the Yellow or Yaal Eiver. We shall 
certainly be two days without water or pasturage 
for the cattle, but they are in such good condition 
that they will not much feel it. There is a river 
which we shall cross near its head, but the chance 
of water is very small ; indeed, I believe we shall 
fii^ it nowhere, except in these great arteries, if I 
may so call them." 

" Well ; I was thinking so myself, Swinton, as 
I looked at the map yesterday, when I lay in my 

waggon," said the Major ; *' so then to-morrow for 



a little variety ; that is, a desert." 

"Which it will most certainly be," replied 

Swinton ; " for, except on the banks of the large 
rivers, there are no hopes of vegetation in this 
country at this season of the year ; but in another 
month we may expect heavy falls of rain." 

" The Bushmen have left us, I perceive," said 
Alexander. 

" Yes, they have probably remained behind to 

eat the lion." 

" What, will they eat it now that it has been 

poisoned ? " 

" That makes no difference to them ; they merely 
cut out the parts wounded, and invariably eat all 
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the carcasses ot the animals which they kill, and 
apparently without any injury. There is nothing 
which a Bushman will not eat. A flight of locusts 
is a great feast to him." 

" I cannot imagine them to be very palatable 
food.'' 

*^ I have never tasted them/' replied Swinton ; 
" but I should think not. They do not, however, 
eat them raw ; they pull off their wings and legs, 
and dry their bodies ; they then beat them into a 
powder." 

" Do you suppose that St. John's fare of locusts 
and wild honey was the locust which we are now 
i-eferring to ? " 

*' I do not know, but I should rather think not, 

and for one reason, which is, that although a per- 
son in the wilderness might subsist upon these 
animals, if always to be procured, yet the flights 
of locusts are very uncertain. Now there is a tree 
in the countr}^ where St. John retired, which is 
called the locust-tree, and produces a large sweet 
bean, shaped like the common French bean, but 
nearly a foot long, which is very palatable and 
nutritious. It is even now given to cattle in large 
quantities ; and 1 imagine that this was the locust 
referred to ; and I believe many of the commenta- 
tors on the holy writings have been of the same 
opinion. I think we have now gone far enough 
for to-day ; we may as well halt here. Do you 
intend to himt. Major ? I see some animals there 



at a distance. 
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" 1 should say not," said Alexander ; '* if we arc 
to cross a desert tract to-morrow, we had better 
not fatigue our horses. 

" Certainly not. T^o, Swinton, we will remain 

quiet, unless game comes to us." 

** Yes, and look after our water- kegs being filled, 

and the fires lighted to-night," said Alexander ; 
" and I trust we may have no more sermons from 
lions, although Shakspeare does say * sermons from 
stones, and good in everything. 

They halted their caravan upon a rising ground, 
and having taken the precaution to see the water- 
kegs filled and the wood collected, they sat down 
to dinner upon fried ham and cheese ; for the 

Hottentots had devoured all the buSalo-flesh, and 

demanded a sheep to be killed for supper. This 
was consented to^ although they did not deserve 
it ; but as their tobacco had been stopped for their 
neglect of providing fuel and keeping up the fires, 
it was considered politic not to make them too 
discontented. 

Alexander had been walking by the side of the 
river with the Major, while the Hottentots were 
arranging the camp, and Swinton was putting 
away some new specimens in natural history 
which he had collected, when Omrah, who was 
with them, put his finger to his lips and stopped 
them. As they perfectly understood what he 
required, they stood still and silent. Omrah then 

pointed to something which was lying on the low 

Y 2 
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bank, under a tuft of rushes ; but they could n^t 
distinguish it, and Omrah asked by signs for the 
Major's rifle, took aim, ani fired. A loud splash- 
ing was heard in the water, and they pushed their 
way through the high grass and reeds, until they 
arrived at the spot, where they perceived an animal 
floundering in the agonies of death." 

" An alligator ! " exclaimed the Major ; " well, 
I had no idea that there were any here inland. 
They said that there were plenty at the mouths of 
the rivers, on the coast of the Eastern Caffres, but 
I am astonished to find one here." 

" What did you fire at ? " asked Swinton, who 
now joined them. 

" An alligator, and he is dead. I am afraid 
that he won't be very good eating," replied the 
Major. 

" That 's not an alligator, Major," said Swinton, 
" and it is very good eating. It is a large lizard 
of the guana species, which is found about these 
rivers ; it is amphibious, but perfectly harmless, 
subsisting upon vegetables and insects. I tell you 
it is a great delicacy, ugly as it looks. It is quite 
dead, so let us drag it out ui* the water, and send 
it up to Mahomed by Omrah." 

The animal, which was about four feet long, was 
dragged out of the water by the tail, and Omrah 
t-ook it to the camp. 

" Well, I really thought it was a small alligator," 
said the Major ; " but now I perceive my mistako. 
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What a variety of lizards there appears to be in 

this country." 

"A great many, from the chameleon upwards/* 

replied Swinton. " By the bye, there is one which 

is said to be very venomous. I have heard many 

well- authenticated stories of the bite being not 

only very dangerous, but in some instances fatal. 

I have specimens of the animal in my collection. 

It is called here the geitje." 

"Well, it is rather remarkable, but we have in 

iHdia a small lizard, called the gecko by the na- 
tives, which is said to be equally venomous. I pre- 
sume it must be the same animal, and it is sin- 
gular that the names should vary so little. I have 
never seen an instance of its poisonous powers, 

but I have seen a whole company of sepoys run 
out of their quarters because they have heard the 
animal make its usual cry in the thatch of the 
bidlding ; they say that it drops down upon people 
from the roof" 

" Probably the same animal ; and a strong cor- 
roboration that the report of its being venomous is 
with good foundation." 

" And yet if we were to make the assertion 
in England, we should in all probability not be 
believed." 

" Xot by many, I grant — not by those who 
only know a little ; but by those who are well 

informed, you probably would be. The fact ii», 

from a too ready credulity^ we have now turned 
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to nlmost a total ecepticism, -unless we have ocular 
demonstration. In the times of Maroo Polo, Sir 
John Mandeville, and others, — say in the fifteenth 
century, when there were but few travellers and 
but little education, a traveller might assert almost 
anything, and gain credence ; latterly a traveller 
hardly dare assert anything. Le Yaillant and 
Bruce, who travelled in the South and North of 
Africa, were both stigmatized as liars, when they 
published their accounts of what they had seen, 

and yet every tittle has since been proved to be 
correct. However, as people now are better in- 
formed, they do not reject so positively ; for they 
have certain rules to guide them between the pos- 
sible and the impossible." 
How do vou mean ? " 



'' J-XUW uu 



I mean, for instance, that if a person was to 
tell me that he had seen a mermaid, with the 
body of a woman and the scaly tail of a fish, I 
should at once say that I could not believe him. 
And why ? because it is contrary to the laws of 
nature. The two component parts of the animal 
could not be combined, as the upper portion would 
belong to the mammalia, and be a hot-blooded 
animal, the lower to a cold-blooded class of natural 
history Such a junction would, therefore, be 
impossible. But there are, I have no doubt, many 

animals still undiscovered, or rather still unknown 
to Europeans, the description of which may at 
first excite suspicion, if not doubt. B xt, as I 
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have before observed, tbe account would, in all 
probability, not be rejected by a naturalist, although 
it might be by people without much knowledge of 
the animal kingdom, who would not be able to 
judie by comparison whether the existence of such 
an animal was credible. Even fabulous animals have 
had their origin from existing ones. The uni- 
corn is, no doubt, the gemsbok antelope ; for when 
you look at the animal at a distance, its two horns 
appear as if they were only one, and the Bush- 
men have so portrayed the animal in their caves. 
The dragon also is not exactly imaginary ; for, 
the Lacerta volans, or flying lizard of Northern 
Africa, is very like a small dragon in miniature. 
So that even what has been considered as fabulous 
has arisen from exaggeration or mistake." 

" You think, then, Swinton, that we are bound 
to believe all that travellers tell us ? " 

"Not so; but not to reject what they assert, 
merely because it does not correspond with our 

own ideas on the subject. The most remarkable 
instance of unbelief was relative to the aerolites 

or meteoric stones formed during a thunder-storm 
in the air, and falling to the earth. Of course you 

have heard that such have occurred ? " 

'* I have,'' replied the Major, "and I have seen 

several in India." 

" This was treated as a mere fable not a century 

back ; and when it was reported (and not the first 

time) that such a stone had fallen in France, the 
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savans were sent in deputation to the spot. They 
heard the testimony of tlie witnesses ; that a loud 
noise was heard in the air ; that they looked up 
and beheld an opaque body descending ; that it 
fell on the earth with a force which nearly buried 
it in the ground, and was so hot at the time that 
it could not be touched with the hand. It after- 
wards became cold. 'Now the savans heard all 
this, and pronounced that it could not be ; and for 
a long while every report of the kind was treated 
with contempt. Now every one knows, and every 
one is fully satisfied of the fact, and not the least 
surprise is expressed when they are told of the 
circumstance. As Shakspeare makes Hamlet ob- 
serve very truly — ' There are more things in 

heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophv.' " 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

Theke was no alarm during the night, and the 

next morning they yoked the oxen and changed 
their course to the northward. The whole of the 
cattle had been led down to the river to drink, 
and allowed two hours to feed before they started ; 
for they were about to pass through a sterile coun- 
try of more than sixty miles, where they did not 
expect to find either pasturage or water. They had 
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not left the river more than three miles behind 
Jiemj when the landscape changed it-s appearance. 
As far as the eye could scan the horizon, all ves- 
tiges of trees had disappeared, and now the ground 
was covered with low stunted bushes and large 
stones. Here and there were to be seen small 

groups of animals, the most common of which were 
the quaggas. As our travellers were in the advance, 
they started six or seven ostriches which had been 
sitting, and a ball from the Major's rifle brought 
one to the ground, the others running off at a 

velocity that the fastest horse could scarcely have 

surpassed. 

** That was a good shot. Major," said Alexander, 
"Yes," replied Swinton, **but take care how 

you go too near the bird ; you have broken his 
thigh, and he may be dangerous. They are very 
fierce. As I thought, here is the nest. Let Bre- 
men kill the bird, — he understands them, Major. 
It is the male, and those which have escaped are 
all females." 

" What a quantity of eggs ! " said Alexander. 
" Is the nest a joint concern ? " 

" Yes," replied Swinton. ** All those which 
are in the centre ot the nest with their points 
upwards are the eggs for hatching. There are, 
let me see, twenty-six of them ; and you observe 
tliat there are as many more round about the nest. 
Those are for the food of the young ostriches as 
soon as they are born. However, we will siive 
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them tliat trouble. Bremen must take the eggB 
outside of the nest for us, and the others the people 
may have. They are not very particular -whe- 
ther thev are fresh or not." 

'^ This is a noble bird/' said the Major, " and 
has some beautiful feathers. I suppose we may 
let Bremen take the feathers out and leave the 

body ? " 

" Yes ; I do not want it ; but Bremen will take 
the skin, I dare say. It is worth something at the 
Cape." 

As soon as the Hottentots had secured the eggs, 
and Bremen had skinned the ostrich, which did 
not occupy many minutes, they rode on, and Swin- 

ton then said — 

" The male ostrich generally associates with 

from three to seven females, which all lav in the 

same nest. He sits as well as the females, and 

generally at night, that he may defend the egg% 

from the attacks of the hyenas or other animals." 

" You do not mean to say that he can fight these 
animals ? " 

" And kill them also. The ostrich has two 
powerful weapons ; its wing, with which it has 
been often known to break a hunter's leg, the 
blow from it is so violent ; and what is more fatal, 
its foot, with the toe of which it strikes and kills 
both animals and men. I once myself, in JS'ama- 
qua-land, saw a Bushman who had been struck on 
the chest by the foot of the ostrich, and it had torn 
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open his chest and stomach, so that his entrails 
were lying on the ground. I hardly need .saj that 
the poor wretch was dead." 

** I could hardly have credited it/' obserTed 
Alexander. 

The Bushmen skin the ostrich, and spread the 
skin upon a frame of wicker-work ; the head and 
neck are supported by a stick thrust through 
them. The skin they fix on one of their sides, 
and carry the head and neck in one of their hands, 
while the other holds the bow and arrows. In 
this disguise - of course with the feathered side 
of him presented to the bird or beast he would get 
near to — he walks along, pecking with the head 
at the bushes, and imitating the motions of the 
ostrich. By this stratagem he very often is enabled 
to get within shot of the other ostriches, or the 
quaggas and gnoos which consort with these birds " 

" I should like to see that very much," said the 
Major. 

" You would be surprised at the close imitation, 
as I have been. I ought to have said that the 
Bushman whitens his legs with clay. It is, how- 
ever, a service of danger, for I have, as I told you, 

known a man killed bv the male ostrich ; and the 
natives say that it is by no means uncommon for 
them to receive tgtj serious injury, 

" Hold hard," said the Major, " there is a lion ; 
what a terrible black mane he has got ! What do 
you say, Swinton? he is by himself." 



?3 
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Swinton iDoked at the animal, whict was croBs- 
ing about three hundred yards ahead of them ; 
he was on a low hill, with his head close to the 

r 

ground. 

" I certainly say not. Let him pass, by all 
means ; and I only hope he will take no notice of 
us. I must give you the advice which an old 
Namaqua chief gave me. He said — * Whenever 
you see a lion moving in the middle of the day, 
you may be certain that he is in great want of 
food and very angry. Never attack one then, for 
they are very dangerous and most desperate.' If, 
therefore, Major, you wish a very serious affair, 
and one or two lives lost, you will attack that 
animal. But you must expect that what I say 

will happen." 

"Indeed, my dear Swinton, I neither wish 
to lose my own life, nor to risk those of others, 
and therefore we will remain here tiU his majesty 
has had time to get out of our way ; and I hope 
he may soon find a dinner." 

By this time the caravan had come up with 

them, and they then proceeded. The face of the 
country became even more sterile, and at last 
not an animal of any description was to be seen. 
As there was nothing for the oxen to feed upon, 
they continued their route during the whole of 
the day, and at night they halted and secured 
the cattle to the waggons. Wood for fires they 
were not able to procure, and therefore they made 
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one half of the Hottentots watch during the night 
with their muskets to scare off wild beasts. But, 
as Swinton observed, there w^as little chance of 
their being disturbed by lions or other animals, as 
they ware so distant from water, and there was no 
ame near them, upon which the wild beasts 
prey ; and so it proved, for during the whole 
night they did not even hear the cry of a hyena 

or a jackal. 

At the first gleaming of light the oxen were 

ag-ain yoked, with the hopes of their being able to 

gain the Yaal River by night. The relay oxen 

w^ere now put to, to relieve those w^hich appeared 
to suffer must. At noon the heat was dreadful, 

and the horses, which could not support the want 

of water as the oxen cotdd, were greatly distressed. 
They continued for about two hours more, and 
then perceived a few low trees. Begum, who had 
been kept without water, that she might exert 
herself to find it, started off as fast as she could, 
followed by Omrah. After running to the trees, 
thev altered their course to the eastward, towards 
some ragged rocks. The caravan arrived at the 
trees, which they found were growing on the 
banks of the river Alexandria, which they knew 
thej^ should pass ; but not a drop of water was to be 
discovered ; even the pools were quite dry. As they 
searched about, all of a sudden Eegum came run- 
ning back screaming, and with every mark of 
terror, and clung, as usual, to the Major when 
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" "Where is the Bushboy ?" said Bremen. 

" Something has happened," cried Swintoa ; 
*'come all of you with your guns." 

The whole party, Hottentots and all, hastened 
towards the rocks where Omrah and Begum had 
been in search of water. As soon as they reached 
within fifty paces, quite out of breath with their 
haste, they were saluted with the quah, quah, of a 
herd of baboons, which were perched at the edge 
of the rocks, and which threatened them in their 
usual way, standing on their fore-legs, and making 
as if they would fly at them. 

"Now, then, what is to be done?" said the 
Major. " Shall we fire ? Do you think that they 
have possession of the boy ? " 

" If they have, they will let him go. Yes, we 
are too numerous for them now, and they will not 
show fight, depend uj^on it. Let us all take good 
aim and fire a volley right into them." 

" Well, then, I '11 take that venerable old chap 
that appears to be the leader, and the great-grand- 
father of them all," said the Major. "Are you 

all ready ? — then fire." 

The volley had its efiect ; three or four of the 
animals were killed, many were wounded, and the 

whole herd went scampering off with loud shrieks 
and cries, the wounded trailing themselves after 

the others as well as they could. 

The whole party then ascended the crags to 
look after Omrah — all but Begum, who "nould 
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not venture. They had hardly gained the summit 
when they heard Omrah'^s voice below, but could 
not see him. '* There he is, sir,'* said Swanevelt, 
" down below there." Swinton and the Major 
went down again, and at last, guided by the 
shouts of the boy, they came to a narrow cleft in 
the rock, about twenty feet deep, at the bottom 
of which they heard, but could not see, the boy. 
The cleft was so narrow that none of the men 
could squeeze down it. Swinton sent one of them 
back for some leathern thongs or a piece of rope 

to let down to him. 

During the delay, Bremen inquired of Omrah 
if he was hurt, and received an answ^er in the 

negative. AVhen the rope came, and was lowered 

down to him, Omrah seized it, and was hauled up 
by the Hottentots. He appeared to have suffered 
a little, as his hair "was torn out in large handfuls, 

and his shirt was in ribbons ; but with the excep- 
tion of some severe scratches from the nails of 
the baboons, he had no serious injury, Omrah 
explained to the Hottentots, who could talk his 
language, that Begum and he had come to the 
cleft, and had discovered that there was water at 
the bottom of it ; that Begum had gone down, 
and that he was following, when the baboons, 
which drank at the chasm, had come upon them. 
Begum had sprung up and escaped, but he could 
not ; and that the animals had followed him down, 
until he was so jammed in the cleft that he could 
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descend no farther ; and that there they had 
pulled out his hair and torn his shirt, as they 
saw. Having heard Omrah's story, and satisfied 

theraselves that he had received no serious injury, 
they then went to where the baboons had been 
shot. Two were dead ; but the old one, which 
the Major had fired at, was alive, although se- 
verely wounded, ha\ang received two shots, one 
in his arm and the other in his leg, which was 
broken by the ball. All the poor old creature^s 
fierceness appeared to have left him. It was 

evidently very weak from the loss of blood, and 
sat down leaning against the rock. Every now 
and then it would raise itself, and look down 

upon the wound in its leg, examining the hole 

where the bullet had passed through ; then it 
would hold up its wounded arm with its other 
hand, and look them in the face inquiringly, as 
much as to say, " What have you done this for ? " 

'' Poor creature," said Alexander; "how much 
its motions are those of a human being. Its mute 
expostulation is quite painful to witness." 

"Very true,*' said the Major; "but still, if 
it had not those wounds, it would tear you to 
pieces if it could." 

" That it certainly would," said Swinton ; " but 
still it is an object of pity. It cannot recover, 
and we had better put it out of its misery." 

Desiring Bremen to shoot the animal through 
the head, our travellers then walked back to the 
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caravan. As they returned by the banks of the 
river, they perceived Begum very busy, scraping 
up the baked mud at the bottom of a pool. 

" ^Vliat is the princess about .^" said Alexander. 

" I know," cried Omrah, who immediately ran 

to the assistance of the baboon ; and after a little 

more scraping, he pulled out a live tortoise about 
a foot long. 

" I have heard that when the pools dry up, the 
tortoises remain in the mud till the pools are filled 
again," said Swinton. 

" Are they good eating, Swinton ? 

"Excellent." 

" Turtle soup in the desert, that 's something 

unexpected." 

The Hottentots now set to work and discovered 
five or six more, which they brought out.- They 
then tried in vain to get at the water in the deep 
cleft, but finding it impossible, the caravan con- 
tinued its course. 

" How much more of this desert have we to 
traverse," said Alexander, " before we come to the 
river ? " 

" I fear that we shall not arrive there before to- 
morrow night," said Swinton, " unless we travel 
on during the night, which I think will be the 

best plan ; for, fatiguing as it will be to the 
animals, they will be even more exhausted if they 
pass another day under the burning sun Avithout 
water, and at night they will bear their work 

z 
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better. We gain nothing by stopping, as the 
longer they are on the journey, the more they will 
je exhausted." 

^'^ I really am fearful for the horses, they suffer 
so much." 

" At night we will wash their mouths with a 
sponge full of water ; we can spare so much for 
the poor creatures. 

" In the deserts of Africa you have always one 
of three dangers to encounter/' said Swinton; 
" wild men, wild beasts, and want of water." 

" And the last is the worst of the three," replied 
the Major. '' We shall have a moon to-night for 
a few hours." 

'^ Yes, and if we had not, it would be of no con- 
sequence ; the stars give light enough, and we 
have little chance of wild beasts here. We now 
want water ; as soon as we get rid of that danger, 
we shall then h.a\e the other to encounter." 

The sun went down at last, the poor oxen toiled 
on with their tongues hanging out of their mouths. 
At sunset, the relay oxen were yoked, and they 
continued their course by the stars. The horses 
had been refreshed, as Swinton had proposed ; but 
they Avere too much exhausted to be ridden, and 
our travellers, with their guns on their shoulders, 
and the dogs loose, to give notice of any danger, 
now walked bv the sides of the wag-g-ons over the 
sandy ground. The stars shone out brilhantly, 
ftud even the tired cattle felt relief, from the com* 
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parative coolness of the night air. All was silent, 
except the creaking o£ the wheels of the waggons, 
and the occasional sighs of the exhausted oxen, as 
they thus 23assed through the desert. 

''Well/' observed the Major, after they had 
walked about an hour without speaking, " I do n't 

know what your thoughts may have been all this 
while, but it has occurred to me, that a party of 
pleasure may be carried to too great lengths ; and 
1 think that I have been very selfish, in persuading 
Wilmot to undergo all that we have undergone and 
are likely to undergo, merely because I wished to 
shoot a giraffe." 

"I presume that I must plead guilty also," 

replied Swinton, *' in having assisted to induce 

him ; but you know a naturalist is so ardent in 
his pursuit that he thinks of nothing else." 

" I do not think that you have either of you 
much to answer for," replied Alexander ; " I was 
just as anxious to go as you were ; and as far as 
I am concerned, have not the slightest wish to 
turn back again, till w^e have executed our pro- 
posed plans. We none of us undertook this 
journey with the expectation of meeting with 
no difficulties or no privations ; and I fully 
anticipate more than we have yet encountered, 
or are encountering now. If I get back on foot, 
and without a sole left to my shoe, I shall be 
quite content ; at the same time, I will not con* 
tinue if vou both wish to return.^' 

Z 2 
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" Indeed, my dear fellow, I have no wisli but 
to go on ; but I was afraid that we were running 
you into dangers which we have no right to do." 

" You have a right, allowing that I did not 
myself wish to proceed, ' ' replied Alexander. 
'' You escorted me safe through the country to 
ascertain a point in which you had not the 
slightest interest, and it would be indeed re- 
"warding you very ill, if I were now to refuse 
to gratify you ; but the fact is, I am gratifying 

mvself at the same time." 

" Well, I am very glad to hear you say so,'' 
replied the Major, *' as it makes my mind at ease : 
what time do you think it is, S win ton ?" 

'* It is about three o'clock ; we shall soon have 

daylight, and I hope with daylight we shall have 
some sight to cheer us. We have travelled well, 
and cannot by my reckoning be far from the Vaal 
River. Since yesterday morning we have made 
sixty miles or thereabouts ; and if we have not di- 
verged from our course, the poor animals will soon 
biy relieved." 

They travelled on another weary hour, when 
Begum gave a cry, and started oflP ahead of the 
waggons ; the oxen raised their heads to the wind, 
and those which were not in the yokes after a 
short while broke awuy from the keepers, and 
galloped off, followed by the horses, sheep, and 
dogs. The oxen in tht3 ijokes also became quite 
imruly, trying to disengage themselves from the 
traces. 
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" The}^ have smelt the water, it is not far oiF, 
sir," said Bremen ; " we had better unyoke them 
all, and let them go." 

" Yes, by all means," said Alexander. 

So impatient were the poor beasts, that it waa 

very difficult to disengage them, and many broke 

loose before it could be effected ; as soon as they 

were freed, they followed their companions at the 

same rapid pace. 

" At all events, we shall know where to find 
them," said the Major, laughing : " well, I really 
so felt for the poor animals that I am as happy 
as if I was as thirsty as they are, and was now 
quenching my thirst. It 's almost daylight." 

As the day dawned, they continued to advance 

in the direction that the animals had taken, and 
they then distinguished the trees that bordered 
the river, which was about two miles distant. 

As soon as it was broad daylight, they perceived 
that the whole landscape had changed in appear- 
ance. Even where they were walking there was 
herbage, and near to the river it appeared most 
luxuriant. Tall mimosa-trees were to be seen in 
every direction, and in the distance large forests 
of timber. All was verdant and green, and ap- 
peared to them as a paradise after the desert in 
which they had been wandering on the evening 
before. As they arrived at the river's banks, they 
were saluted with the lively notes of the birds 
hymning forth their morning praise, and found 
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the cattle, after slaking tlieir thirst, were now 
quietly feeding upon the luxuriant grass which 
surrounded them. 

" "Well may the Psalmist and prophets talk of 
the beauty of flowing rivers," said Alexander^ 
'* now we feel the truth and beauty of the lan- 
guage ; one would almost imagine that the sacred 

writings were indited in these wilds." 

** If not in these, they certainl}^ w^ere in the 
Eastern countries, which assimilate strongly with 
them," said Swinton ; " but, as you truly say, it is 
only by having passed throx\gh the country that 
you can fully appreciate their beauties. "\Ye never 
know the real value of anything till we have felt, 
what it is to be deprived of it ; and in a temperate 
climate, with a pump in every house, people can- 
not truly estimate the A^alue of ' flowiu": rivers.' " 

The Hottentots having now arrived, the cattle 

were driven back to the wasforons and yoked, that 

they might be brought up to a spot which had been 

fcolected for their encampment. In the mean time 

our travellers, who were tired with their night's 

walkj lay do"\vn under a large mimosa-tree, close to 
the banks of the river. 

" "\Ye shall stay here a day or two, of course," 
said the Major. 

" Yes, for the sake of the cattle ; the poor 
creatures deserve a coiiple of days' rest." 

"Do you observe how the mimosas are torn up 
on the other side of the river ? " said Swinton ; 
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" the eleptants have been very numerous there 

lately." 

'^ Why do they tear the trees up ? " said Alex- 
ander. 

** To feed upon the long roots, which are very 

sweet ; they destroy an imuiense number of the 
smaller trees in that manner." 

" Well, we must have another elephant-hunt/' 
said the Major. 

" We may have hunts of every kind, I expect, 
tere/' replied Swinton ; ** we are now on the very 
paradise of wild animals, and the further we go 
the more we shall find." 

""What a difPerence there is in one day's iourney 

in this country," observed Alexander : *' yesterday 
morning there was not a creature to be seen, and 
all was silent as death. Now listen to the noise of 

the birds, and as for beasts, I suspect we shall not 
have far to look for them." 

"No, for there is a hippopotamus just risen; 
and now he's down again — there 's food for a fort- 
night at one glance," cried the Major. 



" How the horses and sheep are enjoying them- 
selves — they are making up for lost time ; but 
here come the waggons." 

" Well, then, I must get up and attend to my 
department," said the Major. *' I presume that 
we must expect our friends the lions again now ." 

" Where there is food for lions, you must expect 
lions, Major " said Swinton. 
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*' Very true, and fuel to keep them off : by the 
bye, turtle soup for dinner, recollect; tell Ma- 
homed." 

" I '11 see to it," said Alexander ; ** but we must 
have something for breakfast, as soon as I have 
had a wash at the river's side. I would have a 
bath, only I have such a respect for the hippo- 
potami." 

" Yes, you will not forget them in a hurry," 
said Swinton, laughing. 

*^ Not as long as I have breath in my body, for 
they took all the breath out of it. Come, Swinton, 
will you go with me, and make your toilet at the 
river's banks ? '' 

** Yes, and glad to do so; for I am covered with 

the sand of the desert." 



CHAPTEE XXIY. 

Our travellers remained very quiet that day and 
the next. The horses had suffered so much, that 
they required two days of rest, and they them- 
selves were not sorr^? to be inactive after their 
fatiguing journey over th-e desert. The cattle en- 
j oyed the luxuriant pasture, and although the 
tracks of lions were discovered very near to them, 

yet, as they had plenty of fuel and attended them- 
selves to the fires, they had not any visits from 
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tlicm daring the night. The Hottentots had been 
out to reconnoitre, and found a profusion of game, 
in a large plain, about tAYO miles distant ; and it 
was decided that they would rest where they were 
for a day or two, if the game were not frightened 
away. The river had been crossed by Swanevelt, 
who stated that there was a large herd of ele- 
phants on the other side, and the tracks of the 
rhinoceros were to be seen on both sides of the 
river. 

On the third morning after their arrival at the 
Vaal, they set off, accompanied by the Hottentots, 
to the plain which they had spoken of; riding 
through magnificent groups of acacia or camel- 
thorn trees, many of which were covered with the 
enormous nests of the social grosbeaks. As they 
descended to the plain, they perceived large herds 

of brindled gnoos, quaggas, and antelopes, cover- 
ing the whole face of the country as far as the eye 
could reach, moving about in masses to and fro, 
joining each other and separating, so that the 
whole plain appeared alive with them. 

'^ Is not this splendid ? *' cried the Major. 
" Such a sight is worth all the trouble and labour 
which we have undergone. What would they say 
in England, if they could but behold this scen-e ? " 

" There must be thousands and thousands," said 
Alexander. "Tell me, Swinton, what beautiful 
animals are those of a purple colour ? " 

"They are called the purple sassabys," re;3lied 
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Sainton ; " one of the most elegant of tlie antelopa 
tribe." 

" And those red and yellow out there ? " 



t/' 



'' Thev are the harte bcests. I wish to have 
male and female specimens of both, if I can." 

'* See ! " said the Major^ " there is a fine flock of 
ostriches. We are puzzled where to begin. Come, 
we have surveyed the scene long enough ; now 
forward, — to change it." 

They rode down^ and were soon within shot of 
the animals, and the rifles began their work. 
The Hottentots commenced firing from various 

points, and, alarmed by the report of the guns, 
the animals now fled away in every direction, and 

the whole place was one cloud of dust. Our travel- 
lers put their horses to their speed, and soon came 
up with them again, as their numbers impeded the 
animals in their flight. Every shot told, for it 
was hardly possible to miss ; and the Hottentots, 
who followed on foot, put those that were wound- 
ed out of their misery. At last, the horses were 
too fatigued and too much out of wind to continue 

the pursuit, and they reined up. 

" Well, Alexander, this has been sport, has it 

not ? " said the Major. 

*' Yes, a grand battue, on a grand scale, indeed." 
" There were three animals which you did not 

observe," said Swinton ; " but it was impossible to 

get at them, they were so far off ; but we must 

try for them another time." 
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« ^^^at were thev ? " 

"The elands, the largest of the antelope tribe/* 
replied Swinton, "and the best eating of them all. 
Sometimes they are nineteen hands high at the 
chest, and will weigh nearly 2,000 lbs. It has the 
head of an antelope, but the body is more like that 
of an ox. It has magnificent straight horns, but 
they are not dangerous. They arc easily run 
down, for, generally speaking, they are very fat 
and incapable of much exertion." 

"We will look out for them to-morrow,'^ said 
the Major. " See how the Yulturcs are hovering 
over us ; they know that there will be bones for 
them to pick this night." 

"More than bones," replied Alexander; "for 
what can we do with so many carcasses ? There is 

provision for a month, if it would keep. What 

a prodigious variety of animals there appears to 

be in this countrv." 

" Yes, the}^ are congregated here, because tie 

country, from want of rain, may be considered as 
barren. But within eight or nine degrees of lati- 
tude from the Cape, we find the largest and most 
minute of creation. We have the ostrich and the 
little creeper among the birds. Among the beasts 
"R'e have the elephant, weighing four thousand 
pounds, and the black specked mouse, weighing a 
quarter of an ounce. We have the giraffe, seventeen 

feet high, and the little viA^erra, a sort of weasel, of 
three inches. I believe there are thirty varieties 
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of antelopes known and described ; eighteen of 
them are found in this country, and there are the 
largest and the smallest of the species ; for we 
have the eland, and we have the pigmy antelopCj 
which is not above six inches high. We see here 
also the intermediate links of many genera, such 
as the eland and the gnoo ; and as we find the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, and Wilmot^s friend, the 
hippopotamus, we certainly have the bulkiest ani- 
mals in existence." 

Bremen now came up to say that they had dis- 
covered a rhinoceros close to the river-side, con- 
cealed in the bushes underneath a clump of acacia. 
The Major and Alexander having declared their 
intention of immediately going in pursuit, Swinton 

advised them to be cautious, as the charge of a 
rhinoceros was a very awkward affair, if they did 
not get out of the way. They rode down to the 
clump of trees and bushes where the animal was said 
to be hid, and, by the advice of Bremen, sent for the 

dogs to worry the animal out. Bremen, who was 
on foot, was desired by the Major to take the horse 
which Omrah rode, that he might be more expedi- 
tiaus, and our travellers remained with a clear 
space of about two hundred yards between them 
and the bushes where the animal was concealed. 
The Hottentots had also followed them, and wej'e 
ordered on no account to fire till they had taken 
their positions, and the dogs were scmt in to drive 
the animal out. 
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When Bremen was but a short distance from 
tnem with the dogs, Swinton advised that tliey 
should dismount and take possession of a small 
clump of trees which grew very close together, as 
they would be concealed from the animal. They 
called Omrah to take the horses, but he was not 
to be seen ; so they gave them to one of the Hot- 
tentots, to lead them away to some distance out of 

harm's way. 

*' The vision of the rhinoceros is so limited,'' 
observed Swinton, "that it is not difficult to get 
out of his way on his first charge ; but at his 
second he is generally prepared for your manosuvre. 
A ball in the shoulder is the most fatal. Look 

out, Bremen has turned in the dogs." The bark- 
ing of the dogs, which commenced as soon as they 
entered the bushes, did not continue more than a 

minute, when a female rhinoceros of the black 
variety burst out of the thicket in pursuit of the 
r-etreating dogs. Several shots were fired by the 
Hottentots, who were concealed in different quar- 
ters, without effect ; the animal rushing along and 
tearing up the ground with its horns, looking out 
for its enemies. At last it perceived a Hottentot, 
who showed himself from a bush near to where our 

travellers were concealed. The animal charged 
immediately, and in charging was brought down 
on its knees by a shot from Alexander. The Hot* 
tentots rushed out, regardless of Swintou's calling 
out to them to be careful, as the animal was not 
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dead, and had surrounded it within a £ew yards, 
when it rose again and fiercely charged Swanevelt, 
who narrowly escaped. A shot from the Major 
put an end to its career, and they then walked up 
to where the animal lay, when a cry from Onirah, 
who was standing near the river, attracted their 
notice, and they perceived that the male rhinoceros, 
of whose presence they were not aware, had just 
burst out of the same covert, and was charging 

towards them. 

Every one immediately took to his heels ; many 
of the Hottentots in their fear dropping their 
muskets, and fortunately the distance they were 
from the covert gave them time to conceal them- 
selves in the thickets before the animal could 

come up with them. A shot from Swinton turned 
the assailant, who now tore up the earth in his 
rage, looking everywhere round with its sharp 
fiashino- eve for a victim. At this moment, while 
it seemed hesitating and peering about, to the 
astonishment of the whole party, Omrah showed 
himself openly on the other side of the rhinoceros, 
waving his red handkerchief, which he had taken 
off his head. The rhinoceros, the moment that 

the boy caught his eye, rushed furiously towards 
him. " The boy 's lost," cried Swinton ; but hardly 
had the words gone from his mouth, when, to their 
astonishment, the rhinoceros disappeared, and 
Omrah stood capering and shouting with delight. 
The fact was that Omrah» when he had left our 
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travellers, had gone down to"\yards tlie river, and 
as lie went along had with his light weight passed 
over what he knew full well to be one of the deep 
pits dug by the Bushmen to catch those animals, 
Having fully satisfied himself that it was so, he 
had remained by the side of it, and when the rhi- 
noceros rushed at him, he kept the ^^it between 
him and the animal. Plis object was to induce 
the animal to charge at him, which it did, and 

when within four yards of the lad, had plunged 
into the pit dug for him. The success of Omrah's 
plan explained the whole matter at once, and our 
travellers hastened up to where the rhinoceros 
was impounded, and found that a large stake, fixed 

upright in the centre of the pit, had impaled the 
animal. A shot from the 3Iajor put an end to the 
fury and the agony of the animal. 

" I never was more excited in my life ; I thought 
the boy was mad and wanted to lose his life," said 
Alexander. 

" iind so did I," replied Swinton ; and yet I 
ouf?ht to have known him better. It was admii\^bl7 
done ; here we have an instance of the superiority 
of man endowed with reasoning power over brutes. 

m 

A rhinoceros will destroy the elephant ; the lion 
can make no impression on him, and flies before 
him like a cat. He is in fact the most powerful 
of all animals ; he fears no enemy, not even man, 
when he is provoked or wounded ; and yet he lias 
fallen by the cleverness of that little monkey of a 
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Busliboy. I think, Major, we have done enough 
now, and may go back to the caravan." 

" Yes, I am well satisfied with our day's sport, 
and am not a little hungry. We may now let the 
Hottentots bring home as much game as they can. 
You have taken care to give directions about your 
specimens, Swinton ? " 

" Yes, Bremen knows the animals which I re- 
quire, and is now after them. Omrah, run and 
tell that fellow to bring our horses here." 

" Swinton, can birds and beasts talk, or can 
they not? " said the Major. " I ask that question 
because I am now looking at the enormous nests 
of the grosbeaks. It is a regular town with some 
hundreds of houses. These birds, as well as those 

sagacious animals, the beaver, the ant, and the 
bee, not to mention a variety of others, must have 
some way of communicating their ideas." 

" That there is no doubt of," replied Swinton, 
laughing ; " but still I beheve that man only is 
endowed with speech." 

" Well, we know that ; but if not with speech, 
they must have some means of communication 
which answers as well." 

''As far as their wants require it, no doubt," 
replied Swinton ; " but to what extent is hidden 
from us. Animals have instinct and reasoning 
powers, but not reason." 

** Where is the difference ? " 

" The reasoning powers are generally limited to 
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tieir necessities ; but with animals who are the 
companions of man, they appear to be more ex- 
tended." 

" We have a grand supper to-night," said Alex 

ander ; " what shall I help you to — harte-beest, 
sassaby, or rhinoceros ? " 

" Thank you," replied the Major, laughing ; 
" I '11 trouble you for a small portion of that rhi- 
noceros-steak, — underdone if you please." 

"How curious that would sound in Grosvenor 
Square." 

"Not if you shot the animals in Richmond 
Park," said Swinton. 

" Those rascally Hottentots will collect no fuel 
to-night, if we do not make them do it now," said 
the Major. " If they once begin to stuff, it will 
be all over with them." 

" Very true ; we had better set them about 
it before the feast begins. Call Bremen, Omrah." 

Having given their directions, our party finished 
their supper, and then Alexander asked Swinton 
whether he had ever known any serious accidents 
from the hunting of the rhinoceros. 

"Yes," replied Swinton; "I once was witness 
to the death of a native chief." 

"Then pray tell us the story," said the Major. 
" By hearing how other people have suffered, we 

learn how to take care of ourselves." 

" Before I do so, I will mention what was told 
me by a Namaqua chief about a lion ; I am re- 

2 A 
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minded of it by the Major's observations as to the 
means animals have of communicating with, each 
other. Once when I was travelling in Namaqua- 
land, I observed a spot which was imprinted with 
at least twenty spoors or marks of the lion's paw ; 

and as I pointed them out, a Namaqna chief told 
me that a lion had been practising his leap> On 
demanding an explanation, he said, that if a lion 
sprang at an animal, and missed it by leaping 

short, he would always go back to where he sprang 
from, and practise the leap so as to be successful on 
another occasion ; and he then related to me the 
following anecdote, stating that he was an eye- 
witness to the incident. 

" * I was passing near the end of a craggy hill 
from which jutted out a smooth rock, of from ten 
to twelve feet high, when I perceived a number of 
zebras galloping round it, which they were obliged 
to do, as the rock beyond was quite steep. A 
lion was creeping towards the rock, to catch the 
male zebra which brought up the rear of the 
herd. The lion sprang and misled his mark ; he 
fell short, with only his head over the edge of the 
rock, and the zebra galloped away, switching his 

tail in the air. Although the object of his pursuit 
was gone, the lion tried the leap on the rock a 
second and a third time, till he succeeded. During 
this, two more lions came up and joined the first 
lion. They seemed to be talking, for they roared 
a great deal to each other s and then the first lion 
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le 1 them round the rock again and again. Then 
he made another grand leap, to show them what 
he and they must do another time/ The chief 
added, ' They evidently were talking to each other, 

but I could not understand a word of what they 
said, although they talked loud enough ; but I 
thought it was as well to be off, or they might have 
some talk about me.' " 

" Well, they certainly do not whisper," said the 
Major, laughing. " Thank you for that story, 
Swinton, and now for the rhinoceros-hunt." 

" I was once out hunting witli a Griqua^ of the 
name of Ilenrick, and two or three other men ; 
we had wounded a springbok, and were following 
its track, when we came upon the footing of a 

rhinoceros, and shortly afterwards we saw a large 
black male in the bush." 

" You mention a black rhinoceros ; is there any 
other ? " 

"Yes, there is a white rhinoceros, as it is called, 
larger than the black, but not so dangerous. It 

is in fact a stupid sort of animal. The black 
rhinoceros, as you are aware, is very fierce. Well, 

to continue : Henrick slipped down behind a bush, 
fired, and wounded the animal severely in the fore- 
leg. The rhinoceros charged, we all fled, and the 
animal, singling out one of our men, closely pur- 
sued him ; but the man, stopping short, while the 

horn of the rhinoceros ploughed up the ground at 
his heels, dexterously jumped on one side. The 
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rMnoceros missed him and passed on in full 
speed, and before the brute could recover himself 
and change his course, the "whole of us had 
climbed up into trees. The rhinoceros, limping 
with his wound, went round and round, trying to 
find us out by the scent, but he tried in vain. 
At last, one of the men, who had only an assaguay, 
said, * Well, how long are we going to stay here ? 
Why do n't you shoot ? ' 

*' *Well,' said Henrick, *if you are so anxious 
to shoot, you may if you please. Here is my 
powder- and- shot belt, and my gun lies under the 
tree.' The man immediately descended from the 
tree, loaded the gun, and approaching the rhi- 
noceros he fired and wounded it severely in the 

jaw. The animal was stunned, and dropped on the 
spot. Thinking that it was dead, we all descended 
fearlessly and collected round it ; and the man who 
had fired was very proud, and was giving direc- 
tions to the others, when of a sudden the animal 
began to recover, and kicked with his hind-legs. 
Henrick told us all to run for our lives, and set us 
the example. The rhinoceros started up again, 
and singling out the imfortunate man who had got 
down and fired at it, roaring and snorting with 
rage, thundered after him. 

" The man, perceiving that he could not outrun 
the beast, tried the same plan as the other hunter 

did when the rhinoceros charged him : stopping 
flhort, he jumped on one side, that the animal might 
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pass him ; but the brute "vras not to be balked a 
second time ; he caught the man on his horn under 
the left thigh, and cutting it open as if it had been 
done with an axe, tossed him a dozen yards up in the 
air. The poor fellow fell facing the rhinoceros, 
with his legs spread ; the beast rushed at him 
again, and ripped up his body from his stomach 
to almost his throat, and again tossed him in the 
air. Again he fell heavily to the ground. The 
rhinoceros watched his fall, and running up to hinj 
trod upon and pounded him to a mummy. After 
this horrible tragedy, the beast limped off into a 
bush. Henrick then crept up to the bush ; the 
animal dashed out again, and would certainly 
have killed another man, if a dog had not turned 

it. In turning short round upon the dog, the 
bone of its fore-leg, which had been half broken 

through by Henrick's first shot, snapped in two. 
and it fell, unable to recover itself, and was then 
shot dead." 

" A very awkward customer, at all events," ob- 
served the Major. *' I presume a leaden bullet 
would not enter?" 

*' No, it would flatten against most parts of his 
body. By the bye, I saw an instance of a rhino- 
ceros having been destroyed by that cowardly brute 
the hyena." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes, patience and perseverance on the hyena's 
part effected the work. The rhinoceros takes a 
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long while to turn round, and the hyena attacked 
him behind, biting him with his powerful jaws 
above the joint of the hind leg, and continued so 
to do, till he had severed all the muscles, and the 
animal, forced from pain to lie down, was then de- 
voured as you may say alive from behind ; the 
hyena still tearing at the same quarter, until he 
arrived at the vital parts. By the track which 
was marked with the blood of the rhinoceros, the 
hyena must have followed the animal for many 
miles, until the rhinoceros was in such pain that 
it could proceed no farther. — But if you are to 
hunt to-morrow at daybreak, it is time to go to 
sleep ; so good-night." 

At daybreak the next morning, they took a 

hasty meal, and started again for the plain. Swin- 
ton, having to prepare his specimens, did not ac- 
company them. There was a heavy fog on the 
plain when they arrived at it, and they waited for 

a short time, skirting the south side of it, with 
the view of drawing the animals towards the en- 
campment. At last the fog vanished, and dis- 
covered the whole country, as before, covered with 
every variety of wild animals. But as their object 
was to obtain the eland antelope, they remained 

J 

stationary for some time, seeking for those ani- 
mals among the varieties which were scattered 

in all directions. At last Omrah, whose eves 
were far keener than even the Hottentots', pointed 
out three at a distance, under a large acacia thorn. 
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They immediately rode at a trot iu that direc- 
tion, and the various herds of quaggas, gnoos, 
and antelopes scoured away before them ; and so 
numerous were they, and such was the clattering 
of hoofs, that you might have imagined that it 
was a heavy charge of cavalry. The objects of 
their pursuit remained quiet until they were 
within three hundred yards of them, and then thei 
set off at a speed, notwithstanding their heavy 
and unwieldy appearance, which for a short time 
completely distanced the horses. But this speed 
could not be continued, and the IMajor and Alex- 
ander soon found themselves rapidly coming up. 
The poor animals exerted themselves in vain ; 
their sleek coats first turned to a blue colour, and 

then white with foam and perspiration, and at 

last they were beaten to a stand-still, and were 
brought down by the rifles of our travellers, who 
then dismounted their horses, and walked up to 
the quarry. 

" "What magnificent animals ! " exclaimed Alex- 
ander. 

*' They are enormous, certainly," said the Major. 
" Look at the beautiful dying eye of that noble 
beast. Is it not speaking ? " 

*' Yes, imploring for mercy, as it were, poor 
creature." 

" Well, these three beasts, that they say are such 
good eating, weigh more than fifty antelopes.'' 

"More than fifty springboks, I grant. Well, 
what shall we do now P '* 
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■' Let our horses get their wind again, and then 
we will see if we can fall in with some new game." 

** I saw two or three antelopes, of a very dif- 
ferent sort from the sassabys and harte-beests, 
towards that rising ground. We \vill go that way 
as soon as the Hottentots come up and take charge 
of our game." 

" Does Swinton want to preserve one of these 
creatures ?" 

" I believe not, they are so very bulky. He 
says we shall find plenty as we go on, and that he 
will not encumber the waggons with a skin until 
we leave the Vaal River, and turn homewards. 
Now, Bremen and Omrah, come with us." 

The Major and Alexander then turned their 

horses' heads, and rode slowly towards the hill 
which they had noticed, and the antelopes that 
the Major had observed were now seen among 
the bushes which crowned the hill. Bremen said 
that he did not know the animals, and the Major 
was most anxious to obtain one to surprise Swin- 
ton with. As soon as they came within two him- 
dred yards of the bushes on the other side of 
which the antelopes were seen, the Major gave 
his horse to Omrah and advanced alone very cau- 
tiously, that he might bring one down with his 
rifle. He gained the bushes without alarming the 
animals, and the party left behind were anxiously 
watching his motions, expecting him every moment 
to fire, when the Major suddenly turned round 
and came back at a hurried pace. 
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*' What is the matter ? '* said Alexander. 
" Matter enough to stop my growth for all my 
life/' replied the Major. " If ever my heart was 

in my mouth, it was just now. I was advancing 
softly, and step by step, towards the antelopes, and 
was just raising my rifle to fire, when I heard 
something flapping the ground three or four yards 
before me. I looked down, and it was the tail of 
a lioness, which fortunately was so busy watching 
the antelopes with her head the other way, that 
she did not perceive my being near her ; where- 
upon I beat a retreat, as you have witnessed." 

'^ Well, what shall we do now ?" 

" Wait a little till I have recovered my nerves," 

said the Major, ^' and then I '11 be revenged upon 

her. Swinton is not here to preach prudence, and 
have a lion-hunt I will." 

" With all my heart," replied Alexander. 
" Bremen, we are going to attack the lioness." 

"Yes, sir," said Bremen ; **then we had better 
follow Cape fashion. We Avill back the horses 
towards her, and Omrah will hold them while we 
will attack her. I think one only had better fire, 
so we keep two guns in reserve." 

" You are right, Bremen," said Alexander. 
*' Then you and I will reserve our fire, and the 
Major shall try his rifle upon her." 

With some difficulty the horses were backed 
towards the bush, until the Major could again 
distinguish where the lioness lay, at about sixty 
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paces' distance. The animal appeared still occu- 
pied with the game in front of her, watching her 
opportunity to spring, for her tail and hind-quar- 
ters were towards them. The Major fired, and 
the animal bounded off with a loud roar ; while 
the antelopes flew away like the wind. The roar 
of the lioness was answered by a deep growl from 
another part of the bush, and immediately after- 
wards a lion bolted out, and bounded from the 

bushes across the plain, to a small mimosa grove 
about a quarter of a mile off. 

" What a splendid animal ! " said Alexander ; 
*' look at his black mane, it almost sweeps the 
ground." 

"We must have him," cried the Major, jump- 
ing on his horse. 

Alexander, Bremen, and Omrah did the same, 
and they followed the lion, which stood at bay 
under the mimosas, measuring the strength of 
the pa'^'ty, and facing them in a most noble and 
imposing manner. It appeared, however, that he 
did not like their appearance, or was not satisfied 
with his own position, for as they advanced he 
retreated at a slow pace, and took up his position on 

the summit of a stony hill close by, the front of 
which was thickly dotted with low thorn-bushes. 
The thorn-bushes extended about 200 yards from 
where the lion stood, disdainfully surveying the 
party as they approached towards him, and appear- 
ing, with a conscious pride in his own powers, to 
dare them to approach him 
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They dismounted from their horses as soon as 
they arrived at the thorn-bushes, and the Major 
fired. The rifle-ball struck the rock close to the 
lion, who replied with an angry growl. The 
Major then took the gun from Omrah and fired, 
and again the ball struck close to the animal's feet. 
The lion now shook his mane, gave another angry 
roar ; and by the glistening of his eyes, and the 
impatient switching of his tail, it Avas evident that 
he would soon become the attacking party. 

"Load both your gims again," said Alexander, 
"and then let me have a shot, Major." 

As soon as the Major's guns were loaded, Alex- 
ander took aim and fired. The shot broke the 
lion's fore-leg, which he raised up with a voice of 

thunder, and made a spring from the rock towards 
where our party stood. 

" Steady now," cried the Major to Bremen, 
at the same time handing his spare rifle to Alex- 
ander. 

The rush of the angry animal was heard 
through the bushes advancing nearer and nearer ; 
and they all stood prepared for the encounter. 
At last ou'; the animal sprang, his mane bristling 
on end, his tail straight out, and his eyeballs 
flashing rage and vengeance. He came down 
upon the hind-quarters of one of the horses, which 
immediately started off, overthrowing and dragging 

Omrah to some distance. One of the lion's legs 
being broken, had occasioned the animal to roll off 
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on the side of the horse, and he now remained on 
the ground ready for a second spring, when he 
received a shot through the back from Bremen, 
who stood behind him. The lion, with another 
dreadful roar, attempted to spring upon the Major, 
who was ready with his rifle to receive him ; but 
the shot from Bremen had passed through his 
spine and paralyzed his hind-quarters, and he 
made the attempt in vain, a second and a third 

time throwing his fore-quarters up in the air, and 
then falling down again, when a bullet from the 
Major passed through his brain. The noble beast 
sunk doAvn, gnawing the ground and tearing it with 
the claws of the leg which had not been wounded, 

and then, in a few seconds, breathed his last. 

"I am glad that is over, Alexander," said the 
Major ; " it was almost too exciting to be pleasant." 

" It was very a,wful for the time, I must ac- 
knowledge," replied Alexander ; '* what an enor- 
mous brute ! I think I never saw such a magni- 
ficent skin." 

" It is yours by the laws of war," said the Major. 

" Nay," replied Alexander, "it was you that gave 
him his coup de grace.^^ 

"Yes, but if you had not broken his leg, he 
might have given some of us our coup de grace. 
No, no, the skin is yours. Now the horses are off, 
and we cannot send for the Hottentots. They havo 
got rid of Omrah, who is coming back with his 

shirt torn into tatters." 
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" The men will catch the horses and bring 
them here, depend upon it, sir," said Bremen, 
" and then they can take off the skin/' 

'* Well, if I am to have the lion's skin, I must have 
that of the lioness also. Major ; so we must finish our 
day's hunting with forcing her to join her mate." 

" Very good, with all my heart." 

** Better wait till the men come with the horses, 
sir," said Bremen ; " three guns are too few to at- 
tack a lion - very great danger indeed." 

" Bremen is right, Alexander ; we must not 
run such a risk again. Depend upon it, if the 
animal's leg had not been broken, we should not 
have had so easy a conquest. Let us sit down 
quietly till the men come up." 

In about half an hour, as Bremen had con- 
jectured, the Hottentots, perceiving the horses 
loose, and suspecting that something had hap- 
pened, went in chase of them, and as soon as they 
had succeeded in catching them, brought them in 
the direction to which they had seen our travellers 
ride. They were not a little astonished at so small 
a party having ventured to attack a lion, and 
gladly prepared for the attack of the lioness. 
Three of the dogs having accompanied them, it 
was decided that they should be put into the 

bushes where the lioness was lying when the 
Major fired at her, so as to discover where she now 
was ; and leaving the lion for the present, they 
all set off for the first jungle. 
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The dogs could not find the lictness in the 
bushes, and it was evident that she had retreated 
to some other place ; and Swanevelt, who was an 
old lion-hunter, gave his opinion that she would 
be found in the direction near to where the lion 
was killed. They went therefore in that direc- 
tion, and found that she was in the clump of 
mimosas to which the lion had first retreated. 
The previous arrangement of backing the horses 
towards where she lay was attempted, but the 
animals had been too much frightened in the 
morning by the lion's attack, to be persuaded. 
They reared and plunged in such a manner, as to 
be with difficulty prevented from breaking loose ; 
it was therefore necessary to abandon that plan, 
and trust to themselves and their numbers. The 
clump of trees was surrounded by the party, and 
the dogs encouraged to go in, which they did, 
every now and then rushing back from the paws 
of the lioness. The Hottentots now fired into the 
clump at random, and their volleys were answered 
by the loud roars of the animal, which would not 
however show herself, and half an hour was passed 
away in this manner. 

At last she was perceived at one side of the 
jungle, by Swanevelt, who fired with effect, for 
the animal gave a loud roar, and then bounded 
out, not attempting to rush upon any person, but 
to make her escape from her assailants. A volley 
was fired at hei, and one shot took efiect, for she 
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fell with her head to the ground, and tumbled 
right over; but immediately after she lecovered 
herself, and made off for the bushes where she 
had been first discovered. 

" She was hit hard that time, at all events," 

said the Major. 

" Yes, sir," said Bremen, " that was her death- 
shot, I should think ; but she is not dead yet, and 
may gi\e us a great deal of trouble." 

They followed her as fast as they could on foot, 
and the dogs were soon upon her again ; the 
animal continued to roar, and always from the 
same spot ; so that it was evident she was severely 
wounded. Alexander and the Major reserved their 
fire, and approached to where the dogs were bay- 
ing, not twenty yards from the jungle. Another 
roar was given, and suddenly the body of the 
lioness rushed through the air, right in the direction 
where they stood ; she passed, however, between 
them, and when she reached the ground, she fell 
on her side quite dead. It was her last expiring 
effort, and she had died in the attempt. Alexander 
and the Major, who were both ready to fire, 
lowered their rifles when they perceived that she 
■w^s dead. 

^' Well," said the Major, " I will say that when 
I first saw her tail, I was more frightened than I 
was just now, when she made the spring; I was so 
taken by surprise." 

'' I don't doubt it. She is a very large animal, 
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and will make a handsome companion to the lion. 
If we live and do well, and get home to England 
again, I will have her stuffed along with him, and 
put them in the same case." 

" I trust you will, and that I shall come and see 
them," replied the Major. 

'* I am sure I do, from my heart, my good fellow. 
1 am very much pleased at our having killed both 
these beasts, without Swinton being with us, as he 
would have been persuading us to leave them alone. " 

'^ And he would have done very right," replied 
the Major. " We are two naughty boys, and 
shall be well scolded when we go back." 

" Which I vote we do now. I think we have 

done quite enough for to-day." 

" Yes, indeed," replied the Major, mounting his 

horse ; '' enough to talk of all our lives. Now let 
us gallop home, and say nothing about having 
killed the lions until the Hottentots bring them to 
the caravan." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"Well, what sport have you had?" was 
Swinton's first question when he was joined by 
Alexander and the Major. Replied the latter 
*' Pretty well ; we saw an antelope quite new to 
us, which we tried very hard to shoot, but were 
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prevented by an unexpected meeting with a 
lioness." The Major then gave an account of his 
perceiving the tail of the lioness, and his rapid 
retreat. 

'^ I am very glad to hear that you were so 
prudent, Major ; it would have been a very rash 
thing to attack a lioness with only three guns. So 
the antelopes escaped ? '^ 

" Yes, but we have the elands, which you say 
are such good eating. Do we stay here any longer, 
or do w^e proceed up the river ? " 

" You must ask Wilmot to decide that point," 
said- Swinton. 

" It is just as you please," said Alexander ; " but 
they say that the more you go to the northward, 
the more plentiful is the game." 

" Yes, and we shall fall in with the giraffe," said 

the Major, " which is now the great object of niy 
ambition. I have killed the rhinoceros and ele- 
phant, and now I must have the giraffe ; they can 
kill the two first animals in India, but the other 
is only to be had in this country." 

" And when you meet again your Indian friends, 
vou wish to say that you have killed what thev 

have not ? " 

" Certainly ; what is the good of travelling so 
far, if one has not something to boast cf when one 
returns ? If I say I have hunted and killed the 
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rhinoceros and elephant, they may reply to me^ 
* So have we ; ' but if I add the giraffe, that will 
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silence them ; do n't you observe, Swinton, I then 
remain master of the field ? Put here come the 
Hottentots with our game ; come, Swinton, leave 
your preparations for a little while, and see what 
our morning's sport has been/' 

Swinton put aside the skin of the sassaby that 
he was cleaning, and walked with them to where 
the men were assembled, and was not a little sur- 
prised when he saw the skins and jaws of the lion 
and lioness. He was still more so when the Major 

recounted how they had been shot. 

'' You certainly have run a great risk," said he, 
" and I am glad that you have been so successful. 
You are right in saying that I should have per- 
suaded you not to attempt it ; you are like two 

little boys who have taken advantage of the ab- 
sence of their tutor to run into mischief. How- 
ever, I am glad that it has been done, as I now 
hope your desire to kill a lion will not again lead 
you into unnecessary danger." 

"No, indeed," replied Alexander; ** having 
once accomplished the feat, and being fully aware 
of the great risk that is run, we shall be more 
prudent in future." 

" That is all I ask of you," said Swinton, " for 

I should be unhappy if we did not all three return 

safe to the Cape. I never saw a finer lion's skin ; 

I will arrange it for you, that it shall arrive at the 

Cape in good order." 

As usual, the afternoon was by the Hottentots 
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de^ oted to eating as much as they could possibly 
contrive to get down their throats ; the flesh of the 
eland was pronounced excellent by our travellers, 

and there was much more than they could possibly 
consume. The Hottentots were only allowed to 
bring a certain quantity into the camp, that they 
might not attract the wild beasts. They would 
have brought it all in, although -they never could 
have eaten it. The cattle were driven up in the 
evening, the fires lighted, and the night passed 

quietly away. 

At daylight they turned the cattle out to graze 
for a couple of hours, and then yoked and pro- 
ceeded on their journej^ keeping as near as they 
could to the banks of the river. They saw many 
hippopotami, snorting and rising for a moment 
above the water, but they passed by them without 
attempting to shoot at them, as they did not wish 

to disturb the other game. As they advanced, 
the variety of flowers which were in bloom 
attracted the notice of Alexander, who observed — 
" Does not this plain put you in mind of a 
Turkey carpet, Major ; so gay with every variety 
of colour ? " 

"Yes, and as scentless," replied the Major; 
" they are all very brilliant in appearance ; but 
one modest English violet is, to my fanc}^, worth 
them all." 

*' I agree with you," replied Swinton ; " but 
still you must acknowledge that this countrv is 

2 B 2 
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beautiful beyond description, — these grassy meads 
so spangled with numerous flowers, and so broken 
by the masses of grove and forest ! Look at these 
aloes blooming in profusion, with their coral tufts 

in England what would they pay for such an exhi- 
bition ? — and the crimson and lilac hues of these 
poppies and amaryllis blended together : neither 
are you just in saying that there is no scent in 
this gay parterre. The creepers which twine up 
those stately trees are very sweetly scented ; and 
how picturesque are the twinings of those vines 
upon the mimosas. I cannot well imagine the 
garden of Eden to have been more beautiful." 

" And in another respect there is a resemblance," 
said the Major, laughing ; '^ the serpent is in it." 

" Yes, I grant that," replied Swinton. 
" Well, I can feel no real pleasure without secur- 
ity ; if I am to be ever on the alert, and turning my 

eyes in every direction, that I may not tread upon 
a puff adder, or avoid the dart of the cobra ca- 
pella, I can feel little pleasure in looking at the 
rich hues of those flowers which conceal them. 
As I said before, give me the violet and the rose 
of England, which I can pick and smell in se- 
curity." 

" I agree with you, Major," said Alexander ; 
" but," continued he, laughing, *' we must make 
allowance for Swinton, as a naturalist. A puff 
adder has a charm for him, because it adds one 
more to the numerous specimens to be obtained ; 
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and he looks upon these flowers as a botanist, re- 
joicing as he adds to his herbal, or gathers seeds 
and bulbs to load his waggon with. You might as 

well find fault with a husbandman for rejoicing in 
a rich harvest." 

" Or with himself, for being so delighted at the 
number and the variety of the animals which fall 
to his rifle," replied Swinton, smiling. " There 
I have you. Major." 

*' I grant it," replied the Major ; " but what is 

that in the river — the back of a hippopotamus ?" 

" No, it is the back of an elephant, I should 
rather think ; but the reeds are so high, that it is 
difficult to ascertain. There may be a herd bath- 
ing in the river, nothing more likely." 

" Let us stop the caravan ; the creaking of 
these wheels would drive away anything," replied 

the Major ; " we will then ride forward and see 
what it is. It is not more than half a mile from 



us." 



" Be it so," replied Swinton. " Omrah, get the 
rifles, and tell Bremen to come here. Now, Major, 
is it to be a regular hunt, or only a passing shot 
at them ; for I now perceive through my glass 
that they are elephants ? ' ' 

" Well, I think a passing shot will be best ; 
for if we are to hunt, we must send a party on the 
opposite side of the river, and that will be a tedious 
affair." 

" I think myself it will be better to proceed," 
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said Swinton ; 


*' so, now then to 


scatter the 


eueniv." 







The}^ soon arrived at that part of the river 

"where they had at a distance discovered "the ele- 
phants bathing ; but as they approached, the high 
reeds prevented them from seeing the animals, 
although they could hear them plainly. At last, 
as they proceeded a little farther up the river, 
they discovered a female with its young one by its 
side ; the mother playing with its offspring, pour- 
ing water over it with its trunk, and now and 
then pressing it into the water, so as to compel it 
to swim. Thev watched the motions of the ani- 
mals for some time, and the Major first broke si- 
lence by saying, 

" I really have not the heart to fire at the poor 
creature ; its maternal kindness, and the playing 
of the little one, are too interesting. It would be 
cruel, now that we do not want meat, for an eland 
is to be killed every ten minutes." 

" I am glad to hear you sa^y so," replied Swin- 
ton. " Let U.S fire over them, and set them all in 
motion," 

"Agreed," said the Major; "this is to start 
them," and he fired off his rifle in the air. 

The noise that ensued was quite appalling ; the 
shrieks and cries of the elephants, and the tread- 
ing down and rushing through the reeds, the 

splashing and floimdering in the mud, for a few 

seconds, was followed by the bounding out of the 
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whole herd on the opposite bank of the river, toss- 
ing their trunks, raising up their ears, roaring 
wildly, and starting through the bushes into the 
forest from, which they had descended. Two large 
males only were to be perceived among the whole 
herd, the rest were all females and their young 
ones, who scrambled away after the males, crowd- 
ing together, but still occasionally looking behind 
after their young ones, till they had all disappear- 
ed in the forest, the cracking and crushing of the 
bushes in which were heard for many minutes 

afterwards. 

" That was a splendid scene," said Alexander. 

" Yes, it was a living panorama, which one 
must come to Africa to behold." 

" I do not think that I shall ever become a true 
elephant-hunter," said the Major. *' I feel a sort 
of repugnance to destroy so sagacious an animal, 
and a degree of remorse when one lies dead. At 
the same time, if once accustomed to the feaz'ful 
crashing and noise attending their movements, I 
do not consider them very dangerous animals to 
pursue.'* 

' " Not if people are cool and collected. We 
have had several famous elephant- hunters among 
the Dutch farmers. I remember that one of them, 
after a return from a successful chase, made a bet 
that he would go up to a wild elepliant and pluck 

eight hairs out of his tail. He did so and won his 
bet, for the elephant cannot see behind hira, and 
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is not very quick in turning round. However, a 
short time afterwards he made the same attempt, 
and being foolhardy from success, the animal was 
too quick for him, and he was crushed to death." 

Bremen now came uj) to them, to say that there 
was a party of people to the eastward, and he 
thought that there was a waggon. On examina- 
tion with their telescopes, they found that such 

was the case ; and our travellers turned their 
horses* heads in the direction, to ascertain who 
they might be, leaving the caravan to proceed by 
the banks of the river. In about an hour, thev 

came close to them, and Swinton immediatelv re- 
cognised them as Griquas, or mixed European and 

Hottentot races. Of course, they met in the most 

friendly manner, and the (Jriquas said that they 
had come to hunt the elephant, eland, and other 
animals ; the former for their ivory, and the latter 
for their flesh. Their \s\iggon, which was a very 
old one, was loaded with ilesh, cut up in long 
strips, and hanging to dry ; and they had a great 
many hundred-weiglit of ivory, which they had 
already collected. As soon as our travellers had 
explained to them their own motions, the Griquas 
said that they would bring their waggon down in 
the evening and encamp with them. Our travel- 
lers then returned to the caravan. 

As they promised, the Griquas joined them late 
in the afternoon. They "vvere a party of sixteen ; 
all stout fellows, and armed with the long guna 
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ased by the Dutch boors. They said that they 

had been two months from Griqua-town, and were 
thinking of returning very soon, as their waggon 
was loaded to the extent that it would bear. The 
Major stating that it was their intention to hunt 
the giraife, the Griquas informed them that they 
would not find the animal to the southward of the 
Yaal River, and they would have to cross over 
into the territories of the king Mosclekatsee, who 

ruled over the Bechuana country, to the northward 
of the river ; and that it would be very dangerous 
to attempt so to do without his permission ; in- 
deed, that there would be danger in doing so, 
even with it. 

" Do you know anything of this person, SAvin- 
ton?" 

" Yes, I have heard of him, but I did not know 
that he had extended his conquests so low down as 
to the Yaal River.'' 

"Who is he?'' 

" You have heard of Chaka, the king of the 
Zoolus, who conquered the whole country, as far 
as Port Natal to the eastward ?" 

" Yes," replied Alexander ; " we have heard of 
him." 

" Well, Moselekatsee was a chief of two or 
three tribes, who, when hard pressed by his ene- 
mies, took refuge with Chaka, and became one of 
his principal warrior chiefs. After a time he 
quarrelled with Chaka, about the distribution of 
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Bome cattle they had taken, and aware that he 
had no mercy to expect from the tyrant, he re- 
volted from him with a large force, and withdrew 
to the Bechuana country. There he conquered 
all the tribes, enrolled them in his own army, 
and gradually became as formidable as Chaka 
himself. In the arrangements of his army, he 

followed the same plans as Chaka, and has now be- 
come a most powerful monarch, and, they do say, 

is almost as great a tyrant and despot as Chaka 

himself was. I believe that the Griquas are 

right in saying there would be danger in passing 

through his dominions without his permission." 

*' But," said Alexander, ** I suppose if we send 

a message to him and presents, there will be no 

difficultv ? " 

" Perhaps not, except that our caravan may 

excite his cupidity, and he may be induced to de- 
lay us to obtain possession of its contents. How- 
evei', we had better put this question to the Grri- 
quas, who probably can answer it better." 

The Griquas, on being questioned, replied, that 
the best plan would be to send a message to the 
MatabiK capital, where Moselekatsee resided, re- 
questing permission to hunt in the country, and 
begging the monarch to send some of his principal 
men to receive the presents which they had to 
offer ; — that it would not take long to receive an 
answer, as it would only be necessary to deliver 
the message to the first officer belonging to Mo* 
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selekatsee, at the advanced posts. That officer 
would immediately despatch a native with the 
message, who would arrive much sooner than any 
one they could send themselves. Bremen and 
three other Hottentots offered to take the message, 
if our travellers wished it : this was agreed to, and 
that afternoon they mounted their horses, and 
crossed the river. By the advice of the Griquas, 
the camp was shifted about a mile farther up the 
river, on account of the lions. 

The weather now threatened a change ; masses 
of clouds accumulated, but were again dispersed. 
The next day, the weather was again threatening ; 
thunder pealed in the distant mountains, and the 

forked lightning flew in every direction ; but the 

rain, if anv, was expended on the neighbouring 
hills. 

A strong wind soon blew up so as to try the 

strength of the canvas awnings of their waggons, 
and they found it difficult to keep their fires in at 
night. They had encamped upon a wide plain 
covered with high grass, and abounding with elands 
and other Varieties of antelopes : here they re- 
mained for five days, waiting the reply of the king 
of the ^latabili, and went out every day to procure 
game. On the Sabbath-day, after they had, as 
usual, performed Divine service, they observed a 
heavy smoke to windward, which, as the wind was 

fresh, soon bore down upon them and inconveiii* 
enced them much. 
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Swanevelt stated that the nigli grass had been 
fired by some means or another, and as it threat- 
ened to come down upon the encampment, the 
Hottentots and Griquas were very busy beating 
down the grass round about them. When they 
had so done, thev went to windward some hundred 
yards and set fire to the grass in several places ; 
the grass burnt quickly, till it arrived at where it 
had been beaten down, and the fire was extin- 
guished. That this was a necessary precaution 
was fully proved, for as the night closed in, the 
whole country for miles was on fire, and the wind 
bore the flames down rapidly towards them. 

The sky was covered with clouds, and the dark- 
ness of the night made the flames appear still more 
vi\T.d ; the wind drove them along with a loud 

crackling noise, sweeping over the undulating 
ground, now rising and now disappearing in the 

hollows, the whole landscape lighted up for miles. 
As our travellers w^atched the progress of the 
flames, and every now and then observed a terri- 
fied antelope spring from its lair, and appearing 
like a black figure in a phantasmagoria, suddenly 
■*:he storm burst upon them and the rain poured 
do^vn in torrents, accompanied with large hail- 
stones and thunder and lightning. The wind was 

instantly lulled, and after the first burst of the 
storm, a deathlike silence succeeded to the crackling: 
of the flames. A deluge of rain descended, and 
iu an instant every spark of the conflagration was 
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extiiig"aished, and the pitchy darkness of the night 
was unbroken by even a solitary star. 

The next morning was bright and clear, and 

after breakfast, they perceived the Hottentots who 
had been sent on their message to Moselekatsee, 
on the opposite bank of the river, accompanied by 
three of the natives : they soon crossed the river 
and came to the encampment. The natives, who 
were Matabili, were tall, powerful men, well pro- 
portioned, and with regular features ; their hair 
was shorn, and surmounted with an oval ring at- 
tached to the scalp, and the lobe of their left ears 
was perforated with such a large hole, that it con- 
tained a small gourd, which was used as a snuff- 
box. Their dress was a o-irdle of strips of catskins, 
and they each carried two javelins and a knobbed 

stick for throwing. 

They were heartily welcomed by our travellers, 

who placed before them a large quantity of eland- 
steaks, and filled their boxes with snuff. As soon 
as they had finished eatingy and drawn up a large 

quantity of snuff into their nostrils, they explained 
through the Griquas, who could speak their lan- 
guage, that they had come from the greatest of all 
monarchs in the world, Moselekatsee, who wished 
to know who the strangers were, what they wanted 
of him, and what presents they had brought. 

Swinton, who was spokesman, returned for 
answer that they were hunters, and not traders ; 
that they had come to see the wonders of the 
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country belonging to so great a monarcli, and that 
hearing that his majesty had animals in his 
country which were not to be found elsewhere, 
they wanted permission to kill some, to show upon 
their return to their own people what a wonderful 
country it was that belonged to so great a monarch ; 
— that they had brought beads and copper wire, 
and knives, and boxes for making fire, and snuff 
and tobacco, all of which they wished to present 
to the great monarch ; a part as soon as they had 
received his permission to enter his territory, and 
another part when they were about to leave it. 
A handsome present of the above articles was then 
produced, and the messengers of the king, having 
surveyed the articles with some astonishment, de- 
clared that their king would feel very glad when 
he saw all these things, and that he had desired 
them to tell our travellers that they might come 
into his dominions with safety, and kill all the 
animals that they pleased. That his majesty had 
commanded one of them to remain with the party, 
and that as soon as he had received his presents, he 
would send a chief to be answerable for their 
safety. The Matabili then packed up the articles 
presented, and two of them set off at full speed on 
their return to the king. The third, who remained, 
assured our travellers that they might cross the 
river and enter the Matabili country as soon aa 
they pleased. 

A debate now ensued as to whether they should 
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go with their whole force or not. The Matabili 
had informed them that in three days^ journey 
they would fall in with the giraffe, w^hich they 

were in search of, and as there would be some 
risk in crossing the river, and they had erery 
reason to expect that it would soon rise, the 
question was whether it would be prudent to 
take over even one of the waggons. The opinion 
of the Griquas was asked, and it was ultimately 
arranged that they should take over Alexander's 
waggon only, with fifteen pair of oxen, and that 

some of the Griquas should accompany them, with 
Swanevelt, Omrah, and Mahomed ; — that Bremen 
and the Hottentots should remain where they w^ere, 
with the other three waggons and the rest of the 

Griquas, until our travellers shoidd return. 

This arrangement was not at all disagreeable to 
the Hottentots, who did not much like the idea 
of entering the Matabili country, and were very 
happy in their present quarters, as they were 
plentifully provided with good meat. Alexander's 
waggon was therefore arranged so as to carry the 
bedding and articles they might require, all other 
things being removed to the other w 
Their best oxen were selected, and eight of the 
fleetest of their horses, and on the following morn- 
ing, having ascertained from the Matabili the best 
place to cross the river, our travellers set off, and 
in an hour were on the other side. 

There was no change in the country during 
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the first day's journey ; the same "variety and 
brilliancy of flowers were everywhere to be seen- 
The eland and the other antelopes were plentiful, 
and they were soon joined by parties of the natives, 
who requested them to shoot the animals for them, 
which they did in quantities even sufficient to 
satisfy them. Indeed if they found them trouble- 
some, our travellers had only to bring down an 
eland, and the natives were immediately left be- 
hind, that they might devour the animal, which 
was done in an incredibly short space of time. 
The Matabili who had conducted them proved 
to be a chief, and if he gave any order, it was in- 
stantly obeyed ; so that our travellers had no 
trouble with the natives except their begging and 

praying for snuff, which was incessant both from 
the men and women. K^either did the}^ fear any 
treachery from the Matabili king, as they were 
well armed, and the Griquas were brave men^ 
and the superiority of their weapons made them a 
match for a large force. Every precaution, how- 
ever, was taken when they halted at night, which 
they invariably did in the centre of an open plain, 
to prevent any surprise ; and large fires were 
lighted round the waggon 

They travelled on in this way for two days 
more, when in the evening they arrived at a large 
plain sprinkled with mimosa-trees, and abutting 
on the foot of a low range of hills. The Matabili 
told them that they would find the girafies on 
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these plains, and the Major, who was \ery anxious, 
kept his telescope to his eye, looking round in 
every direction till nightfall, but did not succeed in 
descrying any of the objects of his search. They 
retired that night with anxious expectation for the 
following morning, when they anticipated that 
the}'^ should fall in with these remarkable animals. 
Their guns were examined and every precaution 
taken, and having lighted their fires and set the 
watch, they went to bed ; and, after commending 
themselves to the care of Providence, were soon 
fast asleep. 



CHAPTER XXYI. 



"With the exception of three lions coming very 
near to the encampment and rousing up the Gri- 
quas, nothing occurred during the night. In the 
morning they yoked the oxen and had all the 
horses saddled ready for the chase ; but they were 
disappointed for nearly the whole day ; as, al- 
though they saw a variety of game, no giraffe ap- 
peared in sight. In the afternoon, as they passed 
by a clump of mimosas, they were charged by a 
rhinoceros, which nearly threw down Alexander's 
best horse ; but a volley from the Griquas laid him 
prostrate. It was a very largp animal, but not of 
the black or ferocious sort, being what is termed 

2 c 
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the white rhinoceros. Within the last two days 
they had also observed that the gnoo was not of 
the same sort as tue one which they had seen so 
long, but a variety which Swinton told them was 
called the brindled gnoo ; it was, however, in every 
other respect the same animal, as to its motions and 
peculiarities. Towards the evening the Matabili 
warrior who accompanied them pointed to a 
mimosa at a distance, and made signs to the Major 

that there was a giraffe. 

*' I cannot see him — do you, Alexander ? " said 

the Major ; " he points to that mimosa with the 
dead stump on the other side of it, there. Yes, 
it is one, I see the stump, as I called it, move ; it 
must be the neck of the animal. Let loose the 
dogs, Swanevelt/' cried the Major, starting off at 
full speed, and followed by Alexander, and Omrah 
with the spare horse. In a minute or two the 
giraffe was seen to get clear of the mimosa, and 
then set off" in an awkward, shambling kind of 

gallop ; but, awkward as the gallop appeared, the 
animal soon left the Major behind. It sailed along 
with incredible velocity, its long swan-like neck 
keeping time with its legs, and its black tail curled 

above its back. 

"Push on, Alexander," cried the Major; "if 
ever there were seven-league boots, that animal has 
a pair of them on. He goes like the wind ; but he 
cannot keep it up long, depend upon it, and our 
horse3 are in capital condition." 
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Alexander and the ^fajor were now neck and 
neck, close to each other, at full speed, when of a 
sudden the Major's horse stumbled, and fell upon 
an ostrich, which was sitting on her nest ; Alex- 
ander's horse also stumbled and followed after the 
Major ; and there they were, horses and riders, all 
rolling together among the ostrich-eggs ; while the 
ostrich gained her legs, and ran off as fast as the 

giraffe. 

As soon as they had got on their legs again, and 

caught the bridles of their horses, they looked 
round, but could not distinguish the giraffe, which 
was out of sight among the mimosa-trees ; while 
Omrah was very busy picking up their rifles, and 

laughing in a very disrespectful manner. The 

Major and Alexander soon joined in the laugh. 
No bones were broken, and the horses had received 
no injury. All they had to do was to return to 
the caravan, looking very foolish, 

"Your first essay in giraffe-hunting has been 
very successful," said Swinton, laughing, as they 
came up to him. 

" Yes, we both threw very pretty summersets, 
did we not ? " said Alexander. ** However, we 
have got some ostrich-eggs for supper, and that is 
better than nothing. It will soon be dark, so 
wo had better encamp for the night, had we 
not ? " 

*' I was about to propose it," said Swinton. 
*'I)id you ever hunt the girafl'e, Swinton?" 

2 c 2 
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inquired Alexander, as they were making their 
supper on roasted ostrich-eggs ; each of them hold- 
ing one between his knees, and dipping out with a 
large spoon. 

" ^^ever," replied Swinton ; '' I have often seen 
them in Namaqua-land, but never killed one. I 

remember, however, a circumstance connected with 
the giraffe, which would have been incredible to 
me, if I had not seen the remains of the lion. You 
are well aware how long and strong are the thorng 
of the mimosa (or kamel-tree, as the Dutch call it, 
from the giraffe browsing upon it), and how the 
boughs of these trees lie like an umbrella, close 
upon one another. A native chief informed me 

that he witnessed a lion attacking a giraffe. The 

lion always springs at the head or neck, and seizes 
the animal by that part, riding him, as it were. 
The giraffe sets off at full speed with its enemy, 
and is so powerful as often to get rid of him ; for I 
have seen giraffes killed which had the marks of 
the lion's teeth and claws upon them. In this in- 
stance the lion made a spring, but the giraffe at 
that very moment turning sharp round, the lion 
missed his aim, and by the blow it received was 
tossed in the air, so that he fell upon the boughs of 
the mimosa on his back. The boughs were not 
only compact enough to bear his weight, but the 
thorns that pierced through his body were so 
strong as to hold the enormous animal where 
De lay. He could not disengage himself; and 
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they pointed out to me the skeleton on the boughs 
of the tree, as a corroboration of the truth of the 
story." 

" It does really approach to the marvellous/' ob- 
served the Major ; " but, as you say, seeing is be- 
lieving. I trust that we shall be more fortunate 
to-morrow.'' 

" I have gained a piece of information from 
Swanevelt," said Swinton, *' which makes me very 
anxious that we should leave this as soon as pos- 
sible ; which is, that the Matabili king had no 
idea that we had Griquas in our company, and still 
less that we were to come into his countrv with 
only the Griquas as attendants. You are not per- 
haps aware that Moselekatsee is the deadly enemy 

of the Griquas, with whom he has had several 
severe conflicts, and that we are not very safe on 
that account ? " 

"Why did not the Griquas say so?" replied 
Alexander. 

" Because they do not care for the Matabili, and 
I presume are glad to come into the country, that 
they may know something of it, in case of their 
making an attack upon it. Depend upon it, as 
soon as the king hears of it, we shall be looked upon 
as spies, and he may send a party to cut us off." 

" Have you said anything to the Griquas ?" 

" Yes, and they laughed, and said that they 
should not care if we went right up to the princi- 
town, where Moselekatsee resides." 
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*' "Well, tliey are bold enoughj and so far are 
good travelling companions ; but we certainly did 
not come here to figlit/' observed the Major. 
'* But does the Matabili with ns know that they are 
Griqnas ? '' 

*'He did not ; he supposed that they were Cape 
people whom we had brought with U3 ; but he has 
found it out by the Hottentots, I suppose. Swane- 
velt saySj that the very tirst body of Matabili that 
we fell in with, he sent a runner off immediately, I 
presume to give the information. I think, there- 
fore, that the sooner we can get away the better/' 

*' Well, I agree with you, Swinton,'' replied 
Alexander. '' We will try for the giraffe to- 
morrow, and wdien the Major has had the satis- 
faction of killing one, we will retrace our steps ' 
for should we be attacked^ it will be impossible to 
defend ourselves long against numbers. So now 
to bed.'' 

They rose early the next morning, and, leaving 
the waggon where it was^ again proceeded on 
horseback in search of the o-iraffes. Thev rode at 
a slow space for four or five miles, before they 
could discover anv. At last a herd of them were 
seen standing together browsing on the leaves of 
the mimosa. They made a long circuit to turn them, 
and drive them towards the camp, and in this they 
succeeded. The animals set off at their usual rapid 

pace, but did not keep it up long, as there were 
several not full grown amoncr them, which could 
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not get over the ground so fast as tKe large mala 
of the preceding day. After a chase of three 
miles, they found that the animals' speed was 
rapidly decreasing, and they were coming up with 
them. When within a hundred yards, Alexander 
fired, and wounded a female which was in the rear. 
The Major pushed on with the dogs after a largo 
male, and it stopped at bay under a mimosa, kick- 
ing most furiously at the dogs. The Major level- 
led his rifle, and brought the animal down with his 
first shot. It rose itgain, however, and for a hun- 
dred yards went away at a fast pace ; but it again 
fell, to rise no more. The female which Alexander 
had wounded received another shot, and was then 
also prostrated. 

" I have killed a gtraffe^^^ said the Major, 
standing hj the side of the one he had killed. 
*' It has been a long way to travel, and there have 
been some dangers to encounter for the sake of per- 
forming this feat ; but we have all our follies, and 
are eager in the pursuit of just as great trifles 
through life ; so that in this I am not perhaps 
more foolish than the rest of mankind. I have 
obtained my wishes — I have killed a girafle ; and 
now I do n't care how soon we go back again." 

"If or I," replied Alexander; "for I can say 
with you, when we arrive in England, I too have 
killed a giraffe ; so you will not be able to boast 
over me. By Swinton's account, if we stay here 
much longer, we shall have to kill Matabili, which 
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I am not anxious to do ; therefore, I now say with 
you, I do n't care how soon we go back to the 
Cape." 

As they were not more than two miles from the 
waggon, they rode back, and sent the Griquas to 
bring in the flesh of the animals ; Swinton not 
caring about the skins, as he had already pro- 
cured some in Namaqua-land, and the weight of 
them would be so very great for the waggon. On 
their return, they had some conversation with the 
Griquas, who candidly acknowledged that it was 

very likely that the Matabili king would attempt 
to ctit them off, although they appeared not at all 
afraid of his making the attempt. They, however, 
readily consented to return the next morning. 

That night, a messenger arrived to the Matabili 
chief who was escorting them. "What was the 
communication of course our travellers could not 
tell ; but their suspicions were confirmed by the 
behaviour of the man. When he found that, on 
the following morning, they joked the oxen and 

retraced their steps, he begged them not to go, 
but to advance into the interior of the country, 
where they would find plenty of game ; told them 
that the king would be very angry if they left so 
soon ; and if he did not see them, his heart would 
be very sad. But our travellers had made up 
their mind, and travelled back during the whole 
of that day. The Matabili despatched the mes- 
senger who had come to him, and who again set 
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off at all speed ; at night he urged our travellers 
not to go back, saying that the king would be 
very angry with him. But as the Griquas were 
now equally convinced that treachery was in- 
tended, they paid no attention to the Matabili 
chief, and continued their route, shooting elands by 
the way for their sustenance. Late in the evening 
of the third day they found themselves on the 
borders of the Yaal E.iver. It was still two hours 
before dark, and as the Matabili pressed them to 
encamp where they were, they were satisfied that 
they had better not, and therefore they forded the 
river, and rejoined the caravan, under charge of 
Bremen, just as night closed in. 

The Griquas said, that from the Matabili wish- 
ing them t6 remain on the other side of the river, 
they were persuaded that a force would arrive 
during that night or the following morning, and 
that it would be necessary to be on the look-out ; 
although probably the enemy would not venture 
to attack them without further orders, now that 
they were no longer in Moselekatsee's dominions ^ 
Every preparation was therefore made : the Gri- 
quas and Hottentots were all supplied with am- 
munition, and mustered with their guns in their 
hands. The waggons were arranged, the fires 
lighted, and four men were posted as sentinels 
round the encampment.. What added still more 
to their suspicions was, that, about an hour after 
dark, the Matabili chief was not to be found. 
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" My ophuon is," said the Major, " that we 
ought to steal a march upon them. Our oxen are 
in excellent condition, and may travel till to- 
morrow evening without feeling it. Let us yoke 
and be off at once, now that it is dark. The moon 
will rise about two o'clock in the morning ; but 
before that, the waggons will be twelve or fifteen, 

miles off. Alexander and I, with Bremen, will 
remain here with our horses, and wait till the moon 

■ 

rises, to see if we can discover anything ; and we 
can easily join the waggons by daybreak. We 
wdll keep the fires up, to allow them to suppose that 
we are still encamped, that they may not pursue." 

" And also to keep off the lions," observed Alex- 

r 

ander, " which are not enemies to be despised." 

'' I think it is a very good plan ; but why not 
have more men with you ? We have plenty of 
horses, and so have the Griquas." - 

" Well then let us talk to the Griquas." 

The Griquas approved of the plan ; and, having 
their own horses, six of them agreed to remain 
with Alexander and the Major, and Swanevelt and 
two more of the Hottentots w^ere also mounted to 
remain ; which made a force of twelve men, well 
mounted and well armed. The remainder of the 
caravan yoked the oxen to the waggons, and, 
under the direction of Swinton, set off in a south- 
erly direction, across tne desert, instead of going by 
the banks of the Vaal River, as before. 

This had been arranged previously to any ex- 
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pected attack from the Matabill, as it would 
considerably shorten the distance on returning, 
although they knew that they would ftnd much 
difficulty in procuring water for a few days. After 
the caravan had departed, it was found that Omrah 
had helped himself to a horse and a gun, and had 
remained in the camp ; but as he was always 
useful, his so doing was passed over without 
notice. In half an hour, the waggons were out of 
sight, and the noise of their wheels was no longer 
to be heard. 

They fastened their horses in the centre of the 
fires, and sat down by them till the moon rose, 
when they directed their eyes to the opposite 

bank of the river; but for some time nothing was 

discovered, to confirm their suspicions. When 
the moon was about an hour high, they perceived 
a body of men coming down towards the banks, 
and the moon shone upon their shields, which 
were white. As soon as they arrived at the bank 
of the river, they all sat down, without making 
any noise. Shortly afterwai-ds, another body, with 
dark-coloured shields, made their appearance, who 
came down and joined the first. 

" We were not wrong in our suspicions, at all 
events," said the Major ; " I should say that there 
are not less than a thousand men in these two 
parties which have already appeared. Now, what 
shall we do ? Shall we remain here, or shall we 
bo off, and join the waggons ? " 
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" I really can hardly decide which would be the 
best," replied Alexander ; " let us have a consulta- 
tion with Bremen and the Griquas." 

" If we were to go away now," said Bremen, 
" the fires would soon be out, and they might 
suspect something, and come over to reconnoitre. 
AVhen they found that we were gone, they would 
perhaps follow us, and overtake the waggons ; but 
if we remain here, and keep the fires up till day- 
break, the waggons will have gained so much 
more distance." 

The Griquas were of the same opinion ; and it 
was decided that they would remain there till 
daybreak, and then set off. 

"But," said Alexander, *' shall we leave this 

before they can see us, or allow them to see us ?" 
The Griquas said, that it would be better that 
the enemy should see them, as then they would 
know that the fires had been kept up to deceive 
them, and that the waggons were probably a long 
way off. 

This having been agreed upon, a careful watch 
was kept upon the enemy during the remainder 
of the night. Although the moon had discovered 
the approach of the Matabili to the party, the 
spot where the camp had been pitched was in the 

shade, so that from the opposite side of the river 
only the fires could be distinguished. A little 

before dawn, some one was heard approaching: 
and they were all prepared to fire, when they dis- 
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covered that it was Omrah, who, unknown to 
them, had crawled down to the banks of the river, 

to reconnoitre the enemy. 

Omrah, who was out of breath with running, 
stated that some of the Matabili were crossing the 
liver, and that six had landed on this side^ before 
he came up to give the information. He pointed 
to a clump of trees, about three hundred yards off, 
and said that they had gone up in that direction, 
and were probably there by that time. 

" Then we had better saddle and mount," said 

the IMajor, " and ride away gently to the wood on 
this side of the camp. We shall then be able to 
watch their motions without being seen." 

This advice was good, and approved by all. 

They led out their horses without noise, and as 
soon as they had done so, they went back, and 
threw more fuel on the fires. They then retreated 
to the wood, which was about the same distance 
from the camp, on the other side, as the clump of 
trees where the Matabili were secreted. 

They had hardly concealed themselves, before 
the Matabili in the clump, surprised at not seeing 
the awnings of the waggons, and suspecting that 
they had been deceived, came out from their am- 
buscade ; first crawling on all-fours, and as they 
arrived at the camp, and found only fires burning, 
rising up one after another. After remaining 
about a minute in consultation, two of the party 
were sent back to the river to communicate this 
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intelligence to the main body, while the others 
searched about in every direction. Alexander, 
with the Major and their party, remained where 
they were, as it was their intention to cross 
through the wood, until they came to the open 
ground, about a quarter of a mile to the southward, 

and then show themselves to the enemy, before 
they went off to join the wpf^gons. 

In a few minutes it was daylight, and they now 
perceived that the whole body of the ]\Iatabili were 
crossing the river. 

*' They intend to pursue us, then," said Alex- 
ander. 

Omrah now pointed to the side of the river, in 

the direction which the waggons had travelled 
when they came up by its banks, saying, ** When 
go away — ride that way first — same track waggon 
go that way back — same way waggon come." 

" The boy is right," said the Major ; " when we 
start from the wood, we will keep by the river- 
side, in the track by which the waggons came ; 
and when we are concealed from them by the hills 
or trees, we will then start off to the southward 
after the waggons." 

" I see," replied Alexander ; " they will pro- 
bably take the marks of the waggon- wheels coming 
here, for those of the waggons going away, and 
will follow them ; presuming, as we go that way, 
that our waggons have gone also. But here they 
come up the banl^s ; it is time for us to be off." 
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" Quite time/' said the Major ; " so now let us 
fihow ourselves, and then trust to our heels." 

The Matabili force was now within four hundred 
yards of the camp. It was broad daylight ; and, 
with their white and red shields and short spears 
in their hands, they presented a very formidable 
appearance. 

There was no time to be lost, so the party rode 
out of the end of the wood nearest the river, and, 
as soon as they made their appearance, were re- 
ceived by a yell from the warriors, who dashed 
forward in the direction where they stood. The 
Major had directed that no one should fire, as he 
and Alexander did not wish that any blood should 

be shed unnecessarily. They therefore waved 
their hands, and turning their horses' heads gal- 
loped off by the banks of the river, keeping in 
the tracks made by the waggons when they came 

up. 

As soon as they had galloped a quarter of a 
mile, they pulled up, and turned their horses' heads 
to reconnoitre. They perceived that the Matabili 
force was pursuing them at the utmost speed : 
but as they had no horsemen, that speed was of 
course insufficient to overtake the well-mounted 
party in advance. As soon as they were near, 
our party again galloped off and left them behind. 
Thus tliey continued for four or five miles, the 
Matabili force pursuing them, or rather following 
the tracks of the waggons, when they observed a 
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belt of trees before them about a mile off ; this 
the Major considered as a good screen to enable 
them to alter their course without being perceived 

r 

by the enemy. They therefore galloped forward, 
and as soon as they were hidden by the trees, 
turned off in a direction by which they made 
certain to fall in with the track which the wag- 
gons had made on their departure during the 
night. 

They had ridden about two miles, still con- 
cealed in the wood, when they had the satisfaction 
of perceiving the IMatabili force still following at a 
rapid pace the tracks of the waggons on the river- 
side. Having watched them for half an hour, as 
they now considered that all was safe, they again 
continued their course, so as to fall in with the 
waggons. 

" I think we are clear of them now," said the 
Major ; *^ they have evidently fallen into the trap 
proposed by that clever little fellow, Omrah." 

" He is a very intellig-ent boy," observed Alex- 

ander, " and, travelling in this countr}', worth his 
weight in gold." 

*' I wish Swinton would make him over to me," 
said the Major ; '^ but, Alexander, do you observe 
what a change there is already in the country ?" 

"I do indeed," replied Alexander; "and all 

ahead of us it appears to be still mor^ sterile and 
bare." 

** Yes, \,hen you leave the rivers, you leave 
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vefjetation of all kinds almost. There is no 
regular rainy season at all here, Swinton says ; 
we may expect occasional torrents of rain during 
three months, but they are very uncertain ; the 
mountains attract the greater portion of the rain, 
and sometimes there will not be a shower on the 
plains for the whole year." 

" How far shall we have to travel before we fall 
in with water again ?" inquired Alexander. 

*' Swinton says that there may be water in a 
river about sixty miles from w^here we started 
last night ; if not, we shall haA^e to proceed about 
thirty miles further, to the Gykonp or Yet E.iver. 
After that we shall have to depend for many days 
upon the water we may find in the holes, which, 
as the season is now coming on, may probably be 
filled bv the rain." 

Alexander and his party rode for seven or eight 

miles before they fell in with the tracks of the ca- 
ravan ; they then pulled up their jaded horses, 
and proceeded at a more leisurely pace, so that it 
was not till late in the eveninsr that thev discov- 
ered the waggons at some distance, having passed 
the dry bed of the Salt River ahead of them. 
During the whole da}^ their horses had had nei- 
ther food nor water, and the animals were much 

exhausted when they came up with the waggons 
The oxen also were fatigued with so long a jour- 
ney, having made nearly fifty miles since they 
started the evening before. 
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The country "was now stony and sterile ; a little 
vegetation was to be found here and there, but not 
sufficient to meet the wants of the animals, and 
water there was none. During the day but little 
game had been seen, — a few zebras and ostriches 
only ; all other varieties had disappeared. There 

was of course no wood to light the fires round 
the encampment : a sufficiency for cooking their 
victuals had been thrown into the waggons, and 
two sheep were killed to supply a supper for so 

numerous a party. But the absence of game also 
denoted the absence of lions, and they were not 

disturbed during the night. In the morning the 
Griquas parted company with them, on the plea 
that their oxen and horses were in too poor a con- 
dition to pass over the desert, and that they must 
make a direct course for the Yaal River and re- 
turn bv its banks. 

Our travellers gave them a good supply of am 
munition, the only thing that they wished for, and 
the Griquas, yoking their oxen to the crazy old 
waggon, set off in a westerly direction. 

The route of the caravan was now directed more 
to the south-west, and they passed over an unin- 
terrupted plain strewed with small land-tortoises, 
and covered with a profusion of the gayest flowers. 

About noon, after a sultrv iournev of nine hours, 
they fortunately arrived at a bog, in wliich they 

found a pool of most fetid water, which nothing 
but necessity could have compelled either them or 
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the exhausted animals to drink. Js'ear this pool 
in the desert they found several wild animals, and 
they obtained three gnoos for a supply of provi- 
sion ; the little wood that they had in the wa^rRon 
for fuel was all used up in cooking their supper. 

A heavy dew fell during the night, and in the 
morning, before the sun rose, they were enveloped 
in a thick fog. As the fog dispersed, they per- 
ceived herds of quaggas in all directions, but at a 
great distance. They again yoked the oxen and 
proceeded on their journey ; the country was now 
covered with herbage and flowers of every hue, 
and looked like a garden. 

"How strange that the ground should be 
covered with flowers where there is no rain or 
water to be found," observed Alexander 

" It is the hea\^ dews of the night which sup- 
port them," said Swinton, " and perhaps the occa- 
sional rains which fall." 

A line of trees to the southward told them that 
they were now approaching an unnamed river, 
and the tired oxen quickened their pace ; but on 
their arrival they found that the bed of the river 
was dry, and not even a drop of water was to be 
found in the pools. The poor animals, which had 
been unyoked, snuffed and smelt at the wet, damp 
earth, and licked it with their tongues, but could 
obtain no relief. The water which they had had 
in the casks for their own drinking was now all 

gone ; and there were no hopes of obtaining any 

2 D 2 
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till thov arrived at tlie Yet River, at least twenty- 
five to thirty miles distant. Two of the oxen lay 
down to rise no more, the countenances of th.e 

Hottentots were dejected and sullen, and our tra- 
vellers felt that their situation was alarming. 

"\A"hile they were still searching and digging for 
^A'atcr, the sky became overcast, thunder and 
lightning were seen and heard in the distance, 
and the clouds came rolling in volumes towards 
them. Hope was now in every face ; they already 
anticipated the copious showers which were to 
succeed ,* their eyes ever fixed upon the coming 
storm ; even the cattle appeared to be conscious 
that relief was at hand. All that day the clouds 
continued to gather, and the lightning to gleam. 

Xight closed in, but the rain had not yet fallen ; 
the wind rose up, and in less than an hour all the 

clouds had passed away, the stars shone out 

brightly, and they were left in a state of suffering 

and disappointment. 



CHAPTER XXYII. 



As our travellers were sitting together, each 
occupied with his own melancholy thoughts, after 
the dispersion of the clouds and the anticipated 
relief, the Major said 

•' It is useless our remaining here ; we must all 
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perish if we do not proceed, and it would be 
better for us to yoke and travel by night ; the 
animals will bear the j ourney better, and the 
people will not be so inclined to brood over their 
misfortunes when on the march as when thus 
huddled together here, and communicating their 
lamentations to dishearten each other. It is now 
nine o'clock ; let us yoke and push on as far as we 
can." 

" I agree with you, Major," said Alexander ; 
" what do you say, Swinton ?'' 

" I am convinced that it will be the best plan, 
so let us rouse up the people at once. There is 
the roar of a lion at some distance^ and we have 
no fires to scare them off.'' 

" The creaking of the waggon- wheels will be 
better than nothing," replied the Major. 

The Hottentots were roused, and the orders 

given to yoke : the poor fellows were all sound 
asleep ; for a Hottentot, Avhen he hungers or 

thirsts, seeks refuge from all his miseries in sleep. 
The oxen were yoked, and they proceeded ; but 
hardly had they gone a mile, when the roar of 
three or four lions, close upon them, caused such 
alarm to the horses and the oxen which were not 
yoked that they started off in a full gallop in a 
northerly direction. 

Alexander, the Major, and Omrah, who were 
tlie best mounted, immediately set off in pursuit 
of them, desiring Swinton to proceed with the 
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caravan, and they would drive on the cattle and 
join him. They galloped off as well as the horses 
could gallop, and perceived the stray horses and 
oxen still at full speed, as if they were chased by 
the lions. They followed in the direction, but it 
was now so dark that they were guided only by 
the clatter of their hoofs and their shoes in the 
distance ; and after a chase of four or ^re miles 
they had lost all vestiges of them, and pulled up 
their panting steeds. 

*' "\Ye may as well go back again," said Alex- 
ander ; " the animals must have made a circuit.'* 

" I suppose so," said the Major ; *^ but my 
horse trembles so, that I had better dismount for 
a little while, that he may recover himself; indeed> 

so had you too and Omrah, for the animals are 
completely worn out." 

'* The clouds are rising again," said Alexander ; 
'' I trust that we may not be disappointed a se- 
cond time." 

'^ Yes, and there is lightning again in the ho- 
rizon — may the Almighty help us in our distress,' 
exclaimed the Major. 

The horses, exhausted fuom want of water, con- 
tinued to pant so fearfully, that it was nearly half 
an hour before they ventured to mount, that they 
might return to the caravan. In the mean time 

the heavens had become wholly obscured by the 
clouds, and there was every prospect of a heavy 
shower ; at last a few drops did fail. 
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** Thank God ! " exclaimed Alexander, as lie 
lifted his face up to the heavens, to feel the drops 
as they fell. " Now let us return." 

They mounted their horses and set off, but the 
stars were no longer visible to guide them, and 
they proceeded on at a slow pace, uncertain whe- 
ther they were right or wrong. This they cared 

little about ; their thoughts were upon the coming 
rain, which they so anxiously awaited. For more 
than three hours thev were tantalized bv the 
lightning flashing and the thunder pealing, every 
moment expecting the flood-gates of the heavens 
to be opened ; but, as before, they were doomed 
to disappointment. Before the morning dawned 
the clouds had again retreated ; and when the sky 
was clear, they found by the stars that their 
horses' heads were turned to the northward and 
eastward. 

They altered their course in silence, for they 
were worn out and despondent ; they suffered 
dreadfully from thirst, and it was pitable to see 
the tongues of the poor horses hanging out of 
their mouths. Day dawned, and there were no 
signs of the caravan. A thick vapour was rising 
from every quarter, and they hoped that when it 

cleared up they would be more fortunate ; but no, 
there was the same monotonous landscape, the 
same carpet of flowers without perfume. The sun 
was now three hours high, and the heat was in- 
tense ; their tongues clove to the roofs of their 
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mouths, while still they went on over flowery 
meads ; but neither forest or pool, nor any trees 
which might denote the bed of the river, canght 

their earnest gaze. 

'* This is dreadful," said Alexander, at last, 
speaking with difficulty. 

"We are lost, that is certain," said the Major ; 
" but we must trust in God." 

*' Yes, we may now say. Lord help us, or we 
perish," replied Alexander. 

At this moment, little Omrah, who had been 

behind, rode up to them, and oifered them one of 
the Hottentots' pipes, which he had lighted ; say- 
ing, " Smoke, — not feel so bad." Alexander took 
it, and after a few whiffs found that it had the ef- 
fect of producing a little saliva, and he handed it 
to the Major, who did the same, and felt immedi- 
ate relief. 

They continued to walk their horses in a 
southerly direction ; but the heat was now so great, 
that it became almost insufferable, and at last the 
horses stood still. They dismounted, and drove 
their horses slowly before them over the glowing 
plain ; and now the mirage deluded and tantalized 

them in the strangest manner. At one time, 
Alexander pointed with delight (for he could not 
speak) to what he imagined to be the waggons ; 



they pushed on, and found that it was a solitary 
quagga, magnified thus by the mirage. Sometimes 
they thought that they saw lakes of water in the 
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distance, and hastened on to them ; and then they 
fancied they were close to rivers and islands, 
covered with luxuriant foliage, but still were 
doomed to disappointment ; as all was the result 
of the highly-rarefied air, and the refraction of the 
sun's rays on the sultry plain. What would they 
have given for a bush even to afford them any 
shelter from the noonday sun, for the crowns of 
their heads appeared as if covered with live coal, 
and their minds began to wander. The poor horses 
moved at the lowest pace, and only when driven 
on by Omrah, who appeared to suffer much less 
than his masters. Every now and then he handed 
to them the pipe, but at last even that had no 
longer any relief. Speech had been for some 

hours totally lost. Gradually, howcA^or, the sun 
sunk down to the horizon, and as his scorching 

rays became less intense they to a certain degree 
recovered their wandering senses. 

At night they sat down by the side of the 
horses, and, worn out with fatigue and exhaustion, 
fell into a troubled sleep ; a sleep which, if it re- 
lieved their worn-out frames, condemned them to 
the same tantalizing feelings as had been created 
by the mirage during the day. They dreamed 
that they were in the bowers of paradise, hearing 
heavenly music ; passing from crystal stream to 
stream, slaking their thirst at each, and reclining 
on couches of verdant green. Everything that 
was delightful appeared to them i.i thcii- dreams ; 
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they were in the abodes of bliss ; and thus did they 
remain for an hour or two, when they were 
wakened up by the roar of a lion, which reminded 
them that they were without food or water in the 

desert. 

They awoke speechless with thirst, their eyes 

Inflamed, and their whole bodies burning like a 
coal, and the awful roar of the lion still reverbe- 
rated along the ground. They started on their 
legs, and found Omrah close to them, holding the 
bridles of the horses, which were attempting to es- 
cape. They were still confused, when they were 
fully restored to their waking senses by a second 
roar of the lion still nearer to them ; and, by the 
imperfect light of the stars, they could now dis- 
tinguish the beast at about one hundred yards' dis- 
tance. Omrah put the bridles of their two horses 
in their hands, and motioned them to go on in the 
direction opposite to where the lion was. They 
did so without reflection ; mechanically obeying 
the directions of the man-child ; and not perceiv- 
ing that Omrah did not follow them. They had 
advanced about one hundred yards with the terri- 
fied animals, when another loud roar was followed 
up by the shriek of the other horse, announcing 

that he had become a victim to the savage animal. 
They both started, and, dropping the reins of their 
horses, hastened with their rifles to the help of 
Omrahj of whose absence they now for the first 
time were aware ; but they were met half-way by 
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the boy, who contrived to say with difficulty, 
"Lion want horse, not little Bushman." They 
waited a few seconds, but the cries of the poor 
animal, and the crushing and cracking of its bones, 
were too painful to hear ; and they hastened 
on, and rejoined the other horses, which appeared 
paralysed with fear, and had remained stationar}-. 

They again led their horses on for an hour, 
when they arrived at a small pile of rocks ; there 
they again laid down, for they were quite ex- 
hausted and careless of life. Not even the roar 
of a lion would have aroused them now, or if it 
had roused them they would have waited for the 
animal to come and put an end to their misery. 
But another and a softer noise attracted the quick 
ear of Omrah, and he pushed Alexander, and put 
his finger up to induce him to listen. 

Having listened a little longer, Omrah made 
signs to Alexander and the Major to follow him. 
The noise which Omrah had heard was the croak- 
ing of a frog, which denoted Avater at hand, and 
the sniffing of the horses confirmed him in his 
supposition. Omrah led the way through the 
rocks, descending lower and lower ; and ever and 
anon listening to the noise of the animal, till he 

perceived the stars of the heavens above reflected 
in a small pool, which he pointed out to Alexander 
and the Major. Down they dropj)ed to the earth 

and drank ; and as soon as their thirst was satis- 
fied they rose, and pushed Omrah forward to 
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make him drink also ; and as the boy who had 
saved their lives was drinking, they knelt down 
and prayed, — not loud, for they had not yet re- 
covered their speech ; but if ever grateful prayers 
were offered up to the Almighty throne, they were 
by our two travellers, as they knelt by the side of 

this small pool. They rose and hastened to their 
horses, and led them down to the water, when the 

poor animals filled themselves almost to bursting, 
walked awav, and returned to drink more. Thev 
also repeated their draught several times, and 
then lay down, and would have fallen asleep by 

the side of the pool, had not Omrah, who could 
now speak freely, said, " No, no ; lion come here 
for water ; up the rock again and sleep there — I 
bring horses." This good advice was followed, and 
when they had gained the summit of the rising 
ground they again laid down and slept till day- 
light. 

A\Tien they awoke, they found themselves much 

refreshed ; but they now felt, — what they had not 
done during their extreme suffering from thirst 
the craving pangs of hunger. Omrah was fast 
asleep, and the horses picking among the herbage, 
about two hundred yards off, 

" ^Ye have much to thank God for," said Alex- 



ander to the Major. 

" We have indeed, and, next to divine aid, wo 
have to thank that poor boy. We have boon as 
children in his hands, and we are indebted to him 
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and his resources for our lives this night. I could 
not speak yesterday, nor could you ; but his cou- 
rage in remaining with the horse as an offering to 
the lion, I shall not forget." 

** He is a child of the desert," replied Alex- 
ander ; " he has been brought up among lions, 
and where there is scarcity of water, and he has 

most wonderfully guided us in our path ; but we 
are still in the desert, and have lost our compa- 
nions. What must we do ? Shall we attempt to 
regain the caravan, or push off to the westward, 
to fall in with the river again ?" 

" We will talk of that an hour hence/' replied 
the Major ; *' let us now go down to the pool, and 

as soon as I have had a drink I will trv if I 

cannot kill something for a meal. My hunger is 
now almost as great as was my thirst." 

" And mine too, so I will go with you ; but we 
must be careful how we approach the water, as 
we may fall in with some animal to make a 
meal oV 

" Or with a lion, ready to make a meal of us," 
replied the Major ; "so in either instance we must 
approach it cautiously." 

As they walked to the pool, they discovered the 
head of an antelope just above a rock. The Major 
fired, and the animal fell. The report of the rifle 
was answered by a roar ; three lions bounded 
away from the rock, and went at a quick canter 
over the plain. 
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^'Botli our suppositions have proved correct/ 
observed Alexander, as they walked up to where 
the antelope lay dead ; ^^ but now how are we to 
cook the animal ?" 

" Any dry stuff will serve for a fire, if we can 
only get enough, and a very little cooking will 

serve me just now. Here comes Omrah. Let us 

carry the game up to where we slept last night, as 

soon as we have had a drink." 

They went to the pool, and were surprised to 

behold the filthy puddle which had appeared to 

them so like nectar the night before. They were 

not sufficiently thirsty to overcome their disgust, 

and they turned away from it. 

Omrah now began collecting dried grass, and 

n 

herbs, and lichen from the rocks, and had soon a 
sufficiency to make a small fire ; they struck a 
light, and cutting off steaks from the antelope 
were in a short time very busy at the repast. 
When their hunger was appeased, they found that 
their thirst was renewed, and they went down to 
the pool, and shutting their eyes drank plenti- 
fully. Omrah cooked as much of the meat as the 
small fire would permit, that they might not want 
for the next twenty-four hours ; and the horses 
being again led to the water to drink, they 
mounted, and proceeded to the southward, fol- 
lowed by Omrah on foot. Another day was 
passed in searching for the caravan without suc- 
cess. 'No water was to be found. The heat was 
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dreadful : and at nifjlit thev threw themselves 
down on the ground, careless of life ; and had it 
not been sinful they would have prayed for death. 
The next morning they arose in a state of dread- 
ful suffering ; they could not speak, but they made 
signs, and resolved once more to attempt to join 
the caravan. 

They proceeded during the whole of the fore- 
noon in the direction by which they hoped to 
discover the track of the waggons. The heat was 
overpowering, and they felt all the agony of the 
day before. At last the horses could proceed no 
further ; they both lay down, and our travellers 
had little hopes of their ever rising again. The 
scorching of the sun's rays was so dreadful, that 
they thrust their heads into some empty ant-hills 
to keep off the heat, and there they lay in as for- 
lorn and hopeless a state as the horses. Speak 
they could not ; their parched tongues rattled like 

boards against the roofs of their mouths ; their 
lips were swollen and bloated, and their eyes in- 
flamed and starting from their sockets. As Alex- 
ander afterwards said to Swinton, he then recol- 
lected the thoughts which had risen in his mind 

on his departure from the English shore, and the 
surmise whether he might not leave his bones 
bleaching in the desert ; and Alexander now be- 
lieved that such was to be the case, and he prayed 
mentally and prepared for death. The Major 
was fully possessed with the same idea ; but as they 
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lay at some 3-ards' distance, with their heads 
buried in the ant-hills, they could not communi- 
cate with each other oven by signs. At last they 
fell into a state of stupor and lost all recollection. 
But an Almighty Providence watched over them, 
and during their state of insensibility the clouds 

again rose and covered the firmament, and this 
time they did not rise in mockery ; for, before the 
day was closed, torrents descended from them and 
deluged the whole plain. 

Omrah, who had held up better than his mas- 
ters, crawled out of the ant-hill iirto which he had 
crept ; and as soon as the rain descended, he con- 
trived to pull the heads of the Major and Alex- 
ander, who still remained senseless, from out of 
the ant-hills, and to turn their blackened and 
swollen faces to the sky. As their clothes became 
saturated with the rain and the water poured into 
their mouths, they gradually revived, and at last 
were completely restored. The wind now rose 
and blew fresh, and before morning they were 
shivering with cold, and when they attempted to 
get up found that their limbs were cramped. 

Soon after davli^rht the rain ceased, and they 
were glad to bask in the then cheering rays of the 
sun, which had nearly destroyed them on the day 
before. The horses had recovered their legs and 
were feeding close to them ; and the flesh of the 
antelope, which had been untasted, was now 
greedily devoured. Most devoutly did they re* 
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turn thanks for their preservation, and the hopes 
which were now held out to them of ultimately 
regaining the colony ; for they had abandoned all 
hopes of reaching the caravan, as they considered 
the risk of crossing the desert too great. They 
made up their minds to push for the Vaal RiA^er as 
fast as they could, and proceed back by its banks. 

Thev had two horses, and Omrah could ride 
behind one of them, when he was tired ; they had 

guns and ammunition ; and although they were 

fully aware of the dangers to which they would be 

exposed, they thought lightly of them after what 

they had suffered. They now mounted their 

horses, and proceeded at a slow pace towards tlie 

westward, for the poor aniinals were still very 

weak. At sunset thev had travelled about ten 

miles, and looked out for a spot to pass the night. 

Wood to light fires they had none, but they hoped 

if their horses were not taken awav by the lions, 
to reach a branch of the river by the followino; 

evening. There was now no want of water, as 
they repeatedly passed hx small poolsj which, for 
a day or two at least, would not be evaporated by 
the heat of the sun. But they knew that by that 
time, if no more rain fell, they would have again to 
undergo the former terrible privations, and there- 
fore resolved upon continuing their course towards 
the river, as their safest plan, now that they had 
lost the caravan. 

As they were seated on a rising ground which 

2 £ 
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they had chosen for their night's rest, and occa- 
sionally firing off their rifles to drive away the 
lions, which were heard prowling about, all of a 
sudden Omrah cried out, and pointed to the north- 
Avard ; our travellers turned and perceived a rocket 
ascending the firmament, and at last breaking 
out into a group of brilliant stars. 

'* It is the caravan," exclaimed the Major ; 
*' Swinton has remembered that I put some rockets 
into my waggon." 

"We must have passed it," said Alexander, 
springing on his feet. ** God be praised for all 
his mercies." 

"Amen," replied the Major devoutly. 

Omrah ran after the horses, which were feeding 
close to them, for their instinctive fear of the 
lions made them keep as close as possible to their 
masters. They were soon mounted, with Omrah 
behind the Major, and set off at all the speed that 
they could obtain from the animals. After an 
interval another rocket was seen, and by its light 
they discovered that they were not a mile from 
the waggons. The horses appeared to be sensible 
of this, and went off at a quicker pace ; and in a few 
minutes they had rushed in among the cattle, and 
Alexander and the Major were received into the arms 
of Swinton, and surrounded by the Hottentots, who 
were loud in their congratulations at their return. 

As soon as Alexander and the Major hud made 
known their perils and sufferings to Swinton, the 
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latter informed them that about three hours after 
they had left the caravan in pursuit of the cattle, 
the animals had returned, and that of course ho 
had fully expected them to follow. Finding tliat 
they did not arrive, he had decided upon remain- 
ing where he was, at all events, for another day ; 
but that the cattle were by that time so exhausted, 
that it was with difficulty they moved, and he 
could not proceed with them more than ten miles, 
when they lay down in their yokes. Thirteen had 
died, and the others must have shared their fate, 
if it had not been for the providential rain, which 
had restored them. 

Swinton stated that he had been in a great state 
of alarm for them, and that he had almost satisfied 
himself that they had perished, although he had 
used every means that he cotdd think of. When 
he fired the rockets off, he had scarcely a hope of 
thus bringing them back to the caravan. 

" However," observed Swinton, *' it shows that 
we should never despair, and never leave a chance 
untried, even in the most desperate circumstances. 
You are back again, and I thank the Almighty for 
it, with all my heart, and aU m}^ soul, and all my 
strength, most fervently and most sincerely. I 
have been very, very miserable, I can assure you, 
my dear fellows. The idea of returning to the 
Cape without you was dreadful. Indeed, I never 
would have left the country until I had found vou, 
or had some clue to your deaths." 

2 K 2 
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" Our preservation has indeed been miraculous/' 
replied the Major ; "I never thought to have 
raised my head out of the ant-hill again." 

" Nor I," replied Alexander ; " and, next to the 
Almight}^, we certainly owe our lives to little 
Omrah. There is nothing that I would not do for 
that bov, if you will s-ive him over to mv care." 

*' Or mine, Swinton," said the Major. 

'* Depend upon it," replied Swinton, " I will do 
all for him that ought to be done ; I owe him a 
debt of gratitude for preserving my friends, and 
will not forget to repay it," 

" Well then, you must allow us to help him as 
well," replied the Major. *' How far are we now 

from the ilodder River ? " 

*' About forty miles, I should think, and we 

had better push on as fast as we can ; for although 
the river will contain water, the pools in the 
de.sert between us and the river will soon be dried 
up. The cattle, however, are still very weak, — 
and, as I have stated, we have lost all our relays. 
IJut you must long to have a good night's rest, so 
go to your waggons, and we will watch and keep 
off the wild beasts. We have been obliged to fire 
our guns all night long, since your absence ; and 
have burnt one of the spare poles of the waggons, 
to cook our victuals." 

Everything is comparative. "\Yhen our travel- 
lers first took up their night's lodgings in the 
waggons, they found their resting-places hard, 
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after sleeping in comfortable beds at Cape Town ; 
but now, after having passed their nights in the 
wide desert, their mattresses in the waggons were 
a luxury that was fully appreciated. Returning 
thanks to Heaven for their preservation, Alex- 
ander and the ^lajor slept soundly till morning, 
notwithstanding that the latter was often half- 
roused by the importunities of Begum, who ap- 
peared delighted at the return of her master. 

At daylight the oxen were yoked, and they pro- 
ceeded on their journey. There was no want of 
game ; indeed they were so plentiful, that they 
shot them from the caravan as they passed. At 
night they had made twenty-five miles, and before 

they had unyoked, a deluge of rain again fell, and 
they passed a very uncomfortable night, as it was 
very cold, and they could light no fires, from 
want of fuel. Anything, however, was better 
than the want of water ; and early in the morning 
they again yoked their oxen, and, after a hard 
day's toil, were rejoiced to perceive at a distance 
the trees which lined the banks of the !Modder 
River. This sight was hailed with joy by the 
Hottentots, who shouted aloud ; for they con- 
sidered their dangers and difficulties to be over, 
now that they were approaching to the boundaries 
of the colon3^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



As tlie cattle required some repose, after the 
sufferings they had gone through, our travellers 
resolved to remain a few days on the banks of the 
Plodder River. The pasturage was fine and the 

game abundant. Gnoos and springboks were to be 
seen in every direction, and quaggas, bonteboks, 
and several other varieties of antelopes, were 
in profusion over the now undulating country. 
^Xeither were our travellers sorry to have some 
repose for themselves, although every mile that 
they drew nearer to the Cape made them more 

anxious to return. 

As usual, the caravan was halted on a rising 

srround, at some distance from the river, to avoid 
the wild beasts, which during the day were con- 
cealed, and during the night prowled on its banks, 
to spring upon the animals which came down for 
water. As there was now plenty of wood, the 
fires were again lighted at night, and the oxen 
driven in and tied up. During the day, the animals 
revelled on the luxurious pasture, and in a week 
had become quite sleek and in good condition. 

Every day our travellers went out to hunt for a 
supply of provisions, and never returned without 
more than was sufficient. Swinton was anxious 
to possess one or two more specimens of the oryx, 
or gemsbok. This antelope, we have before ob- 
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served, from having very straight horns, which at 
a distance appear as one, has given rise to the 
fabulous animal the unicorn, which is now one of 
the supporters of the royal arms. It is a very for- 
midable animal ; being the one that our travellers 
found with its horns pierced through the lion 
which had attacked it. The horses being now fresh 
and in good heart, Alexander and the Major 
went in pursuit of this animal very often, but 
without success, as the chase was continually in- 
terrupted by the herds of ostriches and other game 
which fell in their way. 

One morning, having discovered with the tele- 
scope that three of these gemsbok were some 

miles distant on a rising ground, they set off, ac- 
companied by a portion of the Hottentots on foot, 

who were desired to go round, so as to drive the 
animals towards the camp. Bremen and Big Adam 
were of the party, and they had made a circuit of 
three or four miles, so as to get on the other side 
of the game, which now darted down from tlie higli 
ground, and, descending on the plain, stopped for a 

while looking at their pursuers, while the horse- 
men advanced towards them in the opposite di- 
rection. A shot from Alexander at last brought one 
of these splendid animals to the ground, while the 
others fled off to a distance, so as to give no hopes 
of again coming up with them ; and the party on 

foot, as well as the horsemen, now proceeded to the 
spot where the gemsbok lay dead. 
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As Swinton wanted the animal for a specimeiv 
it was placed on the back of the horse which 
Omrah rode as usual, and one of the Hottentots 
Avent off with it to the camp, which was not more 
than three miles distant. They were debating 
whether they should make an attempt to get near 
to the other gemsbok, which were still in sight at 
a distance, or try for some other game, when they 
perceived three lions not far from them on a rising 

ground ; and suddenly the horses, from which they 
had dismounted to give them time to recover their 
wind, broke loose from the Hottentots who held 
the bridles, and galloped away towards the camp. 
The cause of this panic was now evident, for a very 
large male lion had detached himself from the 
other two, and was advancing slowly towards the 
party. 

As soon as they perceived the approach of the 
lion, which they had not at first, they all seized 
their guns ; but being wholly unprepared for such 
a sudden attack, there was a great deal of confu- 
sion ; the Major crying out, " Let no one fire till 
I tell him," only produced more alarm among the 
Hottentots, all of whom, except Bremen, appeared 
to be at their wits' ends. When within fifty 
yards, the lion made one or two bounds, and in a 
moment was among them all, before they could 
bring their guns to their shoulders ; the retreat 

was general in every direction, and not a shot was 
fired. 
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Ail, however, did not escape ; Big Adam had 
started back, and coming with all his force against 
Omrah, who was standing behind him, had fallen 
over the boy, and they were both flat on their 
backs, when the lion made his spring. The lion 
was standing up, looking proudly at his flying 
enemies, when Big Adam, who was close to him., 
attempted to rise and gain his feet ; but perceiv- 
ing this, the animal, with a blow of its fore-paw, 
laid him prostrate again, set its foot upon his breast, 
and in this attitude again looked proudly round 
him, as if confident of his superiority. 

Omrah, who had sense enough to lie still, had 
yet his eyes sufficiently opened to see what was 
going on ; and as the lion appeared to be looking 
at the scattered party, in a direction away from 
him, Omrah made one- or two turns over, so as to 
get farther off, hoping that he might escape un- 
perceived. The lion, however, heard the rustling, 
and turning round growled at him, and Omrah 
remained still again. As Big Adam's feet were 

turned towards Omrah, the lion now took up his 
position, deliberately lying down at full length 
upon Big Adam's body, with his hind-quarters 

upon the Hottentot's face, so that he not only se- 
cured his prisoner, but watched Omrah, who lay 
about three vards from him. 

In the mean time the anxiety of the other party 
ma}^ be imagined ; they considered that Big Adam 
and Omrah must be sacrificed. It was proposed 
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to fire with good aim, so as, if possible, to bring 
the animars attention and indignation upon them- 
selves ; but Swinton cried out not to fire on an}' 
account. " The animal is not hungry or even 
angry," said Swinton. " If let alone, he will pro- 
bably walk away without doing them injury. At 
all events, our firing will be the signal for their de- 
struction." 

The advice of Swinton was considered good, 
especially as it was backed by that of Bremen, who 
also said that the lion was not hungry, and that, 
by the way in. which he moved his tail, he was evi- 
dently more inclined to play than anj'-thing else. 

But in the mean time the pressure of the lion, 
whose weight was enormous, was not only more 

than Big Adam could bear, but the hind-quarters 
of the animal being over his face prevented him 
from breathing ; and at last he was compelled to 
struggle to get his head clear. The consequence of 
his struggling was a severe bite on the leg, inflicted 
on poor Adam ; not, however, in a furious manner ; 
for the lion merely caught at him as a cat would 
at a mouse, to prevent its escape, or because it 
w^as not quite dead. However, Big Adam had so 

far disengaged his head that he could now breathe ; 
and as the party kept crying out to him to lie 
still, he continued so to do, although nearly 
suffocated with the enormous weight of the 
animal. 

Omrah, who had remained still during all this 
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time, perceiving tnat the lion was licking the 
blood which flowed from the wound in Big 
Adam's leg, thought that he might as well try 
another roll over, and being on his back, he 
turned over on his face away from the lion. 
Thereupon the lion rose from off Big Adam, 
walked up to Omrah, and, to the horror of our 
travellers, took up the boy by his waistcloth, and, 
carrying him like a small bundle in his mouth, 
went back to Big Adam, and laying Omrah close 
down to the Hottentot's head, again took up his 
position on his body ; now, however, with his paws 
upon the Hottentot's breast, so that he might 
keep Omrah in view before him. Little Omrah 

had sense enough not to move during the time that 
the lion carried him, or after he was laid down. 

The change in the position of the lion occasion- 
ed our travellers and the party to walk round, so 
as to be able to watch the countenance of the ani- 
mal, as everything depended upon the temper he 
might be in. The Major and Alexander became 
very impatient, and were for advancing to the at- 
tack, but Swinton persuaded them not to do so 
until the last moment. 

The lion now put its fore-paw upon the Hotten- 
tot's mouth, and again stopped his breath ; this 
occasioned another struggle on the part of Big 
Adam, which was followed by the animal seizing 
hiai by the arm and biting him severely ; but in 
80 doing the lion removed its paw, and the man 
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could breathe again. The taste of blood appeared 
pleasant to the lion, for it continued biting the 
arm, descending from the shoulder to the hand, 

r 

and as the blood flowed from the wounds on its 
paws, the lion licked it off. Again and again ifc 
licked its paw clean, and then, with its glaring 
eye fixed intently upon the Ilottentot^s face, it 
smelt him first on one side and then on the other, 
and appeared only to be waiting for a return of 
appetite to commence a deliberate meal upon the 

poor fellow's body. 

In the mean time our travellers were standino: 

about seventy yards distant, waiting for the signal 
to attack, when Bremen observed to Swinton — 

^' He won't wait much longer, sir; the blood 

has given him an appetite. We must now drive 

him awav, or thev will both be killed." 

" I think so too," replied Swinton; "let us 
first try if we can disturb him without making him 
angry , that will be the best way. We must go 
back out of springing distance, and then aU. shout 
together, and keep hallooing at him." 

This advice was followed ; they retreated a 
hundred yards, and then all shouted at once, and 

after that the Hottentots hallooed and bawled to 

the lion. This had the effect intended : the lion 
rose from the bodies and advanced towards the 
party, who stood still hallooing at him, but not 
attempting to irritate him, by presenting their 
Bfuiis. The lion looked stedfastlv at them for 
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some time, and then turned away. After retreat- 
ing a few steps, it turned back to face them ; the 
whole party continued on the same spot, neither 
advancing so as to irritate him, nor retreating so 
as to let the animal suppose that they were afraid 
of him. When the lion had continued for a few 
minutes this course of retreating and advancing, 
he turned right round, and went away at a hand 
canter, and our travellers immediately hastened to 
the spot where Big Adam and Omrah were still 
lying. 

Omrah, who was not at all hurt, instantly 
jumped on his legs, and, if he had been afraid, 
appeared to have quite recovered his courage, as 
he cut all manner of capers, and laughed immo- 
derately ; but Big Adam was greatly exhausted and 
could not move, as much from the immense pres- 
sure of the lion's enormous bodv, as from the blood 
that he had lost by the wounds which he had re- 
ceived. On examination^ the bite in his leg was 
found to be much the most serious, as the bone was 
injured ; the wounds on his arm were all ilesh- 
wounds, and, although very painful, were not dan- 
gerous. He was at present unable to speak, and was 
carried by his comrades to the camp. Our travel- 
lers followed the Hottentots, as they had all had 
enough of hunting for that day. As soon as they 
arrived, Big Adam's wounds were dressed by 
Swinton, and the poor fellow was accommodated 
with a bed, made up for him in the baggage -wag- 
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gon. They remained two days more on the banks 
of the Modder Eiver, and then they forded it and 

continued their journey. 

On the second day they perceived some small 
human figures on the summit of a hill at some 
distance, which the Hottentots declared to be 
Bushmen, of which people there were numerous 
hordes in this part of the country. An attempt 
was made to open a communication with them, 
but in vain, as when any of the party advanced on 
horseback towards them, the Bushmen made a 
precipitate retreat. As they were now in the 
neighbourhood of these plunderers, every care 
was taken of the cattle, which were tied up before 
dark to prevent their being stolen. 

On the following day they very unexpectedly 
fell in with a party of nine of the Bushmen, who 
were very busy devouring a quagga, which they 
had killed. They replied to questions put to 
them with much fear and trembling, and, having 

been presented with some tobacco, they made a 
precipitate retreat. On that night the fires of the 

Bushmen were to be seen on several of the sur- 
rounding hills. They continued their course on 

the following day, when they fell in with about 
twenty women of the race we have just mentioned, 
who approached the caravan without fear, request* 
ing tobacco and food ; the former was given to 
them in small quantities, and a shot from the 
Major's rifle soon procured them the latter. They 
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were now without water again, and had no chance 
of procuring any, except from the pools, until they 
arrived at the Nu Gariep, or Black River, which 
they had crossed when they came out from the 
Caffre Land. 

Having travelled till dark, they halted under a 
till, and were soon afterwards joined by a party 
of Bushwomen, who continued with them in spite 
of all their attempts to get rid of them. They 
were very small in person, well made, and the 
young were rather pretty in their features, but 
their ornaments were enough to disgust any one 
but a Hottentot ; for they were smeared w^ith 
grease and red ochre, and were adorned with the 

en-trails of animals as necklaces. The Hottentots, 
however, appeared to think this very delightful, 

and were pleased with their company, and as the 
women showed them a pool of water, where the 
oxen could drink, it was not considered advisable 
to drive them away. But Swinton observed, that 
it would be necessary to keep a very sharp look- 
out, as the women were invariably sent by the 
Bushmen as spies, that they might watch the 
opportunity for stealing cattle. 

They now resumed their former plan; starting 
at a very early hour, and travelling till afternoon, 
when the cattle were allowed several hours to 
feed, and were then tied up for the night to the 
waggons. Indeed the lions were now not so nu- 
merous as they had been, and they had more to 
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fear from the Bushmen and the hyenas, which 
wore very plentiful. 

The next day fully proved the truth of this, for 
the oxen, having been unyoked as usual to feed, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, had been led 
to a hollow of luxuriant pasture by the cattle- 
keepers, where they could not be seen from the 
(^ravan, although they were not half a mile oif. 
Towards dusk, when it was time to drive them in 
and tie thera up to the waggons, it was found 
that the cattle-keepers, who had been in company 
with the Bushwomen, had neglected their charge, 
and they were not to be found. 

The keepers came running in, stating that a 
lion had scared the cattle, and that the animals 
had galloped off to a great distance. But Omrah, 

who had gone to where the cattle had been feed- 
ing, returned to the camp and told Swinton that 

it was not lions but Bushmen who had stolen 
them ; and, hnng-in": the horses ready saddled to 
the Major and Alexander, said, that if they did 
not follow them immediately, the cattle would be 
all killed. It was also observed that the Bush- 
women had all disappeared. 

Swinton, who was well aware of the customs of 
the Bushmen, immediately proposed that they 
should mount as many as they could, and go in 
chase, as there Avas not an hour to bo lost. In 

half an hour a party, consisting of our three tra- 
vellers, Bremen, Omiah, and three of the mos 
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trusty of the Hottentots, who were all that ihey 
:ould mount, set off in the direction which they 

knew must have been taken, so as to conceal the 
cattle from the sight of those in the caravan ; and 
it being a fine moonlight night, the keen eyes of 
Omrah tracked them for more than five mih's, 
where they were at fault, as the traces of their 
hoofs were no longer to be seen. 

" What shall we do now ? " said the Major. 

''We must trust to Omrah," replied Swinton ; 

he knows the habits of his people well ; and they 
will not deceive him." 

Omrah, who had been very busy kneeKng on 
the ground and striking a light every now and 
then with a flint and steel, to ascertain the track 
more distinctly, now came up and made them 
comprehend that the Bushmen had turned back 
upon the very track they nad gone upon, and that 
they must return and find where they diverged 
from it again. 

This created considerable delav, as they had to 
walk the horses back for more than a mile, when 
they again found the footing of the cattle diverg- 
ing from the track to the southw^ard and eastward^ 
in the direction of some hills. 

They now made all the haste tbat they could, 
and proceeded so rapidly on the track, that in 
abont an hour they perceived the whole herd of 
oxen driven up the side of a hill by a party of 
Bushmen. They put spurs tc their horses and 

2 F 
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galloped as fast they could in pursuit, and soon 
came up with them ; when a discharge of rifles 
left three Bushmen on the ground and put all the 
rest to flight. The cattle, which were much 
frightened, were with some difficulty turned and 
driven back towards the encampment. In the 
mean time the disappointed Bushmen had turned 
upon those near, and were letting fly their arrows 
from the bushes in w^hich they w^ere concealed ; 
and coutiniied thus to assail them till the party 
arrived at the open plain. One of the Hottentota 
was wounded by an arrow in the neck ; but that 
was the only accident which occurred to any of 
the party, and this was not knowm to our travel- 
lers until after their arrival at the encampment, 

when it was almost daybreak ; and then, tired with 
the fatigues of the night, all were glad to obtain a 
few hours' rest. 

When they rose the next morning, Swanevelt 
informed them that nine of the oxen were so 
wounded wath the poisoned arrows of the Bush- 
men, that they could not live ; and also, that Piets 
the Hottentot had been badlv wounded in the 
neck with one of the arrows. Swinton immedi- 
ately ordered the man to be brought to him, as he 
was well aware of the fatal effects of a wound from 

a Bushman's arrow. 

It appeared that Piets had pulled the arrow out 

oi his neck, but that some pieces of the barb had 

remained in tbe wound, and that these his com- 
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panious had been extracting with their knives, and 

the wound was very much inflamed in consequence. 

Sftdnton immediately cut out as much of the affect- 
ed part as he could, applied ammonia to the wound, 
and gave him laudanum to mitigate the pain, 

which was very acute ; but the poor fellow lay 

groaning during the whole of the day. 

They now examined the wounded oxen, which 
were already so swollen with the poison that there 
Wv^re no hopes of saving them, and they were im- 
mediately put out of their pain. Several others 
were found slightly hurt, but not so as to lose all 
hopes of their recovery ; but this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance prevented them from continuing their 
journey for two days ; as th.3 whole of the oxen 
had been much harassed and cut by the Bushmen, 
although not wounded by poisoned arrows. During 
this delay, the poor Hottentot becam.e hourly 
worse ; his head and throat were much swollen, 
and he said that he felt the poison working within 
him. 

After many hours of suffering, during which 
.■iwellings appeared in various parts of his body, the 
poor fellow breathed his last ; and the next dav 
l)eing Sunday, they remained as usual, and the 
body of the unfortunate man was consigned to a 
grave. This event threw a cloud over the whole 
caravan, and whenever any of the Bushwomen 
made their appearance at a distance, and made 
signs that they wished to come into the camp, an 
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angry bullet was sent instantly over their heads, 
which made them take to their heels. 

On the Monday morning they again started 
Mn fch their reduced trains, for now they had barely 
sufficient cattle to drag the waggons. Fortunately 
they were but a few miles from the Nu Gariep, 
and they arrived at its banks before evening. The 
next day they crossed it with difficulty, putting 

all the oxen to two of the waggons and then re- 
turning for the others. 

They were now once more in the colony, and 
tiieir dangers and difficulties were to be considered 
over. It was not, however, till a week afterwards 
that they succeeded in crossing the Sweenberg 
and arriving at Graff Reynet. At this beautiful 

spot they remained for a few days, to make ar- 
rangements and to procure horses, that they 
might proceed to Cape Town as fast as possible, 
leaving Bremen in charge of the waggons, which 

he was to bring down to them as soon as he could. 

We shall pass over the remainder of their journey 
on horseback, as there was nothing remarkable to 
be related. Suffice it to sav, that on the 11th of 
January, 1830, they arrived safe and sound at 
Cape Town, and were warmly congratulated by 
Jlr. Fairburn and their many friends, after all the 
dangers and difficulties which they had encoun- 
tered. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Alexander WiL:NroT again took possession of the 
apartments in Mr. Fairburn's house, and was not 
sorry once more to find himself surrounded by all 
the comforts and luxuries of civilization. He 
could scarcely believe where he was when he woke 

V 

up the first morning, and found that he had slept 
the whole niijht- without beino^ disturbed with the 
roar of a lion or the cries of the hyena and jackal : 
and after the habit to which he had been so long 
accustomed, of eating his meals in the open air 
with his plate on his knees, he could hardly recon- 
cile himself for a few days to a well laid-out table. 
The evenings were passed in narrating their ad- 
ventures to Mr. Fairburn, who was truly glad of 

the result of the mission to Port Natal, as it 
would be so satisfactory to old Sir Charles. 

Alexander was now most anxious to return to 
England, and resolved to take his passage in the 
first ship which sailed after the arrival of the wag- 
gons with his effects. In the mean time his 
mornings were chiefly passed with Swinton and 
the Major, the latter of whom intended to go to 
England by the same vessel as Alexander. Ii? 
three weeks after their return to the Cape, thfe 
four waggons arrived, and excited much curiosity, 
as they were filled with every variety of the ani* 
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mal kingdom which was indigenous to the country, 
Swinton*s treasures were soon unloaded and con- 
veyed to his house, and our naturalist was as hap- 
py as an enthusiastic person could be in the oc- 
cupation that they gave him. Alexander only 
eelected a few things ; among which were the skina 
of the lion and the lioness. As for the Major, he 
had had all his pleasure in the destruction of the 

animals. 

Bremen reporfod that all the Hottentots had 

behaved very well, and that Big Adam had nearly 
recovered, and was able to limp about a little, al- 
though it would be a long while before he would 
regain the perfect use of his leg. Alexander now 

sent for them all, and paid them their wages, 
with an extra sum as a gratuity for their good 
conduct. To Bremen and Swanevelt, who had 
invariably conducted themselves faithfully, and 
who had been the leading and most trustworthy 
men, he gave to each a waggon and span of ten 
oxen as a present, by which they might in future 
obtain their livelihood ; and the poor fellows con- 
sidered themselves as rich as the King of Eng- 
land. The other waggons and cattle of every de- 
scription were left with Swinton to be disposed of. 
The Major pressed Swinton very hard to part 
with little Omrah, but Swinton would not con- 
gent. The Major therefore presented Omrah with 
one of his best rifles, and accoutrements to corre- 
Bpondj as a mark of his attachment • and Alexander 
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desired that all the money which was realized by 
the sale of the remaining waggons and other 
articles, as well as the cattle and horses, should be 
put by for Omrah^s benefit. As a keepsake, Alex- 
ander gave the lad his telescope, with which he 
knew that Omrah would be highly pleased. 

We may here as well observe, that, a few 
months after Alexander and the Major left the 
Cape, Omrah, who had been placed at a school 
by Swinton, was admitted into the churchy and bap- 
tized by the names of Alexander Henderson Omrah ; 
Alexander and the Major being his sponsors by 
proxies. He turned out a very clever scholar, and 

remains with Swinton at this moment. He has 
more than once accompanied him into the interior, 
and has done much in reclaimino- his countrv- 
men, the Bushmen, from their savage way of 
life, and has been of great service to the mis- 
sionaries, as interpreter of the "Word to his hea- 
then brethren. 

About a fortnight after the return of the wag- 
gons to Cape Town, a free trader cast anchor in 
Table Bay to take in water, and Alexander and 
the Major secured a passage in her to England. 
Alexander parted with great regret from Mr. 
Fairburn and Swinton, with whom he promised 
to correspond ; and they sailed with a fair wind 

lor St Helena, where thev remained for a few 
days, and took that opportunit}^ of visiting tha 
tomb of Napoleon, the former Emperor of the 
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Frcncli A seven weeks' passage brought them 
into the Channel, and they once more beheld tho 
white cliffs of England. 

Alexander's impatience to see his uncle, from 
■whom he had found a letter waiting for him on his 
return to the Cape, stating that he was in toler- 
able health, induced him to leave the ship in a 
pilot-boat, and land at Falmouth. Taking leave 
for a time of the Major, who preferred going on to 
Portsmouth, Alexander travelled with all possi- 
ble speed, and on the second day arrived at his 
uncle's. 

" Is my uncle quite well ? " said Alexander, as 
he leaped out of the chaise, to the old butler, who 
was at the door. 

" No, sir, not quite well : he has been in bed for 
this last week ; but there is nothing serious the 
matter, I believe." 

Alexander hastened up-stairs, and was once 
more in the arms of Sir Charles Wilmot, who em- 
braced him warmly, and then, exhausted with the 
emotion, sank back on his pillow. 

" Leave me for a little while, my dear boy, till 
I recover mvself a little," said Sir Charles: "I 

*■■■ -^ 

have no complaint, but I am very weak and feeble. 
I will send for you very soon." 

Alexander, who was himself much affected, 
was not sorry to withdraw for a while, and sent 
the housekeeper> who attended his aged relative, 
into the room. In about an hour, a message 
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amved requesting that he woiild return to his 
uncle. 

*' And now, my dear, kind boy, tell me every- 
thing. I am indeed overjoyed to see you back 
again ; I have not had one line from you since 
you left the Cape, and I really think that the 
worry and anxiety that I have felt have been 
the cause of my taking to my bed. Now you are 
back, I shall be quite well again. Now tell me 

ail, and I will not interrupt you." 

Alexander sat down by the bed, and entered 
into a full detail of the results of his expedition to 
Port Natal ; reading over all the memoranda 
which they had collected, and satisfactorily prov- 
ing that the descendants of the Europeans then 
existing could not by any possibility be from those 

who had been lost in the Grosvenor East-Indiaman. 

Sir Charles "VYilmot listened in silence to all 
Alexander had to say, and then, joining his hands 
above the bed-clothes, exclaimed, " Gracious 
Lord, I thank thee that this weight has been 
removed from mv mind. ' ' lie then for some 
minutes prayed in silence, and when he had finish- 
ed, he requested Alexander to leave him till the 
evening. 

The physician having called shortly after Alex- 
ander left his uncle, Alexander requested his 
opinion as to Sir Charles's state of health. The 
former replied 

" He has but one complaint, my dear sir, which 
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all the remedies in the world are not very likely 
to remove : it is the natural deca}^ of nature, arisiu<^ 
from old age. I do not consider that he is in any 
immediate danger of dissolution. I think it very 
likely that he may never rise from his bod again ; 
but, at the same time, he may remain bed-ridden 

for months. He sinks very gradually, for he has 
had naturally a very strong constitution. I believe 
the anxiety of his mind, arising from your absence, 
and the blame he laid on himself for having allow- 
ed you to undertake jo\ir expedition, have worn 
him more than anything else ; but now that you 
have returned, I have no doubt, after the first ex- 
''jtement is over, that he will rallv. Still man is 

born to die, Mr. Wilmot, and your uncle has al- 
ready lived beyond the threescore years and ten 
allotted to the average age of man. Depend upon 
it, everything shall be done which can protract a 
life so dear to you." 

Alexander thanked the physician, and the latter 
then went up-stairs to Sir Charles, On his return, 
he informed Alexander that Sir Charles's pulse 
was stronger, but that something must be allowed 
for the excitement which he had undergone. 

When Alexander saw his uncle in the evening, 
the latter again thanked him for having under- 
taken the expedition, and having brought back 
such satisfactory accounts. 

" I am much your debtor, my dear boy," said 
he ; " and if it is any satisfaction to -^ou (which I 
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&m sure it must be from your kind heart) to know 
that you have smoothed the death-bed of one who 
loves you, you have your reward. I feel quite 
strong now ; and if it will not be too much trouble, 
I should like you to giye me a narrative of the 
whole expedition ; not all at once, but a little now 

and then. You shall begin now, and mind you 
enter into every little detail, — everything will in- 
terest me." 

Alexander commenced his narrative, as his 
uncle requested, stating to him how they were 
fitted out ; the names of all the people ; describ- 
ing Swinton and the Major, and giving a much 

closer narrative of what passed than we have done 
in these pages. After an hour or so, during 
which Alexander had not got so far in his narra- 
tive as to have quitted the Cape for Algoa Bay, 
he left off, that he might not weary his uncle, and 
wished him good night. 

For many weeks did the narrative, and the con- 
versation produced by it, serve to amuse and in- 
terest the old gentleman, who still remained in 
his bed. But long before it was finished, Major 
Henderson had arrived at the hall, and had been 
introduced to Sir Charles, who was much pleased 
with him, and requested him to remain as long as 
he found it agreeable. The Major, at Alexander's 
request, had the lion and lioness set up in Lead- 
beater's best style, and the case had now arrived 
at the hallj and was brought up into Sir Charles's 
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room, that he might have some idea of the ani- 
mals with ^yh^ch they had had to contend ; and 

there it remained, for the old gentleman would not 
allow it to be taken away. 

'* I must send out a present to that little Om- 
rah/' said Sir Charles, one morning, as he was 
conversing with the Major ; *^ what shall it be ? " 

** "Well, sir, I hardly know ; but I think the 
best present for him would be a watch." 

" Then, Major, order one of the best gold 

watches that can be made, when you go to town, 

and send it out to him ; and, ISIajor, — I am sorry 

to give you that trouble, but I am an old bed-ridden 

man, and that must be my excuse, — -take the keys 

from the dressing-table, and open the small drawer 
of that cabinet, and you will find two morocco cases 

in it, which I will thank you to bring to me." 

The Major did so, and Sir Charles, raising him- 
self on his pillow, opened the cases, which con- 
tained each a massive ring, in which was set a 

diamond of great value. 

"These two rings were presented me by East- 
ern princes, Major, at the time that I was resi- 
dent in their country. There is little difference 
ii; their value, but you would find it difficult 
to match the stones, even in England. I will 
shut the cases up again, and now that I have shut 
them up in my hands, take one out for me. 
Thank you. Major ; that one is a present from me 
to our friend Swinton, and you must send it out to 
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him with the watch for the Bush-boy. The other, 
Major, I hope you "will not refuse to accept as a 
testimony of my gratitude to you, for having ac- 
companied my dear boy on his expedition." 

Sir Charles put the other case into the Major's 
hands. 

" I certainly will not refuse anything as a re- 
membrance from you. Sir Charles/' replied the 
Major ; " I accept your splendid present with 
many thanks, and so will Swinton, I am certain ; 
but he will be more pleased with the kind atten- 
tion than he will be with its great value ; and I 
trust you will believe me when I add that such is 
also my own feeling." 

" I only hope you may have both as much plea- 
sure in receiving as I have in giving them," re- 
plied Sir Charles ; "so put them in your pocket 
and say no more about them. There is Alexander 
coming up, I know his tread ; I hope you do not 
mean to desert him now that the shooting season 
is coming on ; he will be very lonely, poor fellow, 
without you." 

** I have good news, my dear uncle/' said Alex- 
ander, as he entered ; " Swinton is coming home ; 
I have a letter from him, and he will be here, he 

trusts, a fortnight after his letter." 

" I shall be most happy to shake hands with 

liim," said Sir Charles. " Pray write for him to 

come down immediately he arrives." 

Three weeks after this announecm.ent Swinton 

made his appearance and we hardly need say was 
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most warmly welcomed. Omrali he would not 
bring with him, as he wished him to continue his 

education ; but the Major declared that he had 
left the boy because he was afraid of his being 
taken from him. Our travellers were thus all re- 
united, and they agreed among themselves that it 
was quite as comfortable at the hall as it was in 
the Bechuana country ; and that if the sporting 
was not quite so exciting, at all events it was not 
quite so dangerous. 

Swinton and the Major remained with Alexan- 
der till the opening of the next year, and then they 
both left at the same time, and sailed in the same 
ship ; the Major to rejoin his regiment in India, 
Swinton to his favourite locality in Africa, to ob- 
tain some more specimens in natural history. 

As the physician had declared. Sir Charles ne- 
ver rose from his bed again ; but he sunk so gra- 
dually that it was almost imperceptible, and it was 
not until the summer of that year that he slept 
with his fathers, dying without pain^ and in per- 
fect possession of his senses. 

Alexander now came into possession of the 
estates and title, and certainly he entered upon 

them without any reproach as to his conduct to- 
wards his uncle, who died blessing him. And 
now my tale is ended, and I wish my young 
readers farewell. 



THE END. 
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Milton's Poedcal Works. With a Memoir and Critical Remarks by 

James Montg^omery, an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index to aU 
th& Poems, and a Selection of Explanatory Notes by Henry G, Bohn. Illus- 
trated with 120 Wood Engravings by Thompson, Williams, O- Smith, and 
Linton, from Drawings by W. Harvey. 2 vols, small pest 8vo. Ss, 6d, each 
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Pope's Poetical "Works. Edited, mth copious Notes, by Bobert 

Carrutbers. 2 vols, with numerous Illustrations, small post 8vo. lOs, 

Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. With Introduction and Notes 

by tlie Rev. 3. S. Watson, M.A. Illustrated by the entire Seriee of Flaxman'e 
Designs, 2 vols, smiill post 8yo. b^. each, 

Sheridan's Dramatic "Works. Completei With Life hy G-. G. S., 

and Portrait, after KeyuoUls. Small post 8to. 'is. Cd. 

Shakespeare. Entirely New Edition of Sliakespeare's Works. 

Each Play in a siug-lti Volume. Etlited. with Introduction SoteE, by John 
Dsnri?. With Illnstralion^ hy Eyam Bhaw. Pott 8vo. 

HA.MLEI I .MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

OtliCi's fo/oUoii- (i( i^]iort Intervals, 

Dramatic "Works, Edited by S. W. Singer. With a Life 



of Shakespeare by W. W. Lloyd. 10 voU. fcap. 8vo. nloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Plays and Poems. With Note; and Life by Charles Knight, 



Royal Svo. IQa. Hd. 

Pocket Volume Edition. Compnt;mp:aU Iiisl^li^ys and Poems. 



Edifcecl from the Flr^t Folio Edition by T. Keiglitley. V.i vols, royal 32juo. in 
a cloth box, price 2i.s. 

Critical Essays on the Plays. By W. W. Lloyd. 2s. Grf. 

Lectures on Shakespeare. Tjy Bernhard ten Brink. Trans- 
lated by .TnlUi Frinikliu. Small poit Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Shakespeare's Dramatic Art. Tiie History and Character of 

Shakespeaie's Flays. By Dr. Hermann Uinci. Translated by L. Dora 

Schmitz. 2 vols, sm, post Svo. 3s. Sd. each. 

Shakespeare ; A Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph. D., 

LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. Sm. post Svo. 5s. 

Coleridge's Lectures on Shakespeare, &c. Edited by T, 

Ashe. Sm. post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Haslitt's Lectures on the Characters of Shakespeare's Plays 

Sm. poit Svo. 1.S, 

Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of the Time of 

Slizabeth. "VVith Notes, together with the Extracts tram the (Jarriitk 

Plays. Sm. post Svo. lis. 6d. 

Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England, taken down from 

oral recitation, and transcribed from private manuscripts, rare broadsides, 
and scarce publications. Kdited by Itohert Uell. Sm. post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Collected by Thomas 

Pevcy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. With an Kfway on Ancient Minstrels, and a 
(ilossavy. A r^ew edition by J. V. Prichard, A.M. 2 vols. Sm. post Svo. 7.s.S 

English Sonnets by Living "Writers. Selected and arranged, with 

a Note on the History of the Sonnet, by S. Waddingfcou, 2nd editiou. 
enlarged, Pcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

English Sonnets by Poets of the Past. Selected and arranged bv 

S. Waddiii^'tou. Fcap. 8vo. 2.^. i<d. 

Who Wrote It? A Dictionary of Common PotHical Quotations in 

the English Laiigua^'e. 4th edition. Fcap, Svo. :i.«. fxl. 

Bohn's Dictionary of 0">-totations from the KngUsh Poets, arranped 

according to juiijijccs. 4th tjdiLion. Fo^t Svo. 6?. 
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New Editioua, tcii^. S\\j. 2^, 'ja, vdii^n uei. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 



OF TEF 



BRITISH 



POETS. 



*Thi^ oxcoUout oditio'i of tho Kuft'li^h t^iKsir-^, -\yh\i their c<>Tix|>Ict(j texts and 
acUolarly introducLious, are HomelTiiiL?: vtry riitferout frjiu tiie cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too coirimon.' — St. James's iiazdte, 

* An cxopUufit aoric^* Small^ haady, and coniplote/— Sw.h/rJay Itevieic. 



AJtenslde- Editedby Rev, A.Dyce, [ Kl^ke Wiiite- Edited, with a 

Beattie- Edited l^v Kov. A. Dyco. i ^^''^^^*^' ^^ Sir ir, Nicol^:^. 

*Blake. Edited by W,]\rJic-Hd,L]" ! ^I^to". Edited by Dr. Bradshaw, 

•Burns. Kaite<? by G. i, Aiilt-iU. ; panieU. V!^\MvA bv G. A. Aitk..-, 

3 vols. I 

Butler. Edited by K. J3. JoIuibch. j ^^J^f; ,,J^^^^>f V>'. H; ■^'•. ■^'?"';'- 

Prioi-. Editod by .U, B. Johnst-ii. 



Campbell. Edited by His Soii- 

Ill-law, tbe Uov. A. "VV. .UUL Witij 
Memoir by W. AUinj^haui. 

Chatterton, Edited by the Kev. 

W. W. Skoat, M.A. 3 vuln. 

Chaucer. Editedby Dr. R. IJorri;!, 

with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 vols. 

Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

*Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A, 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bn;co. 

F.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. H. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Falconer. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Mitford. 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 

Auatiti Dobson. With Portrait. 

*Gray. Edited by J. Bradabav, 

LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 

G-rosart. 

*Herrick. Edited by George 

Saintsbury, 2 vols. 

•Koata. Edited by the late Lord 

Houghton. 



i vol'. 

R.'x'oigh and Wotton. With H,:- 

lortions from thu Writing's of ollu^f 
COURTLY i-OETS from 1510 to l'*VJ. 
Kiiitcd by Yen. Archdeacon Haiuj vh, 
D.C.L. 

nogers. Edited by Edward BcAl, 

M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennta. 

5 vols, 

Shakeapeviie'3 Poems. Edited by 

Rgv. A. Djoe. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

l?orman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Coi- 

lu;r. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edif.ed by the Rev. D. 

G. Tovey. 2 voLc. 

Vaughan. SiUircd Poems and 

?ioL!^ EJ!it:iil;;tion3. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Lyta. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Proi. 

Do\'.'iit;n. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Young. 2 vole. Edited by the 

ImiV. J. ,Milford. 



• Tbeae volxxmea may also be had bnuud iJi IriatL li'Lou, ^f^it\\ dmi^w ia gold on side 

and back by Gleeaon White, and gilt top, 3s. 6<l. each aot. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Edward Craven Hawtrey, D.B., Headmaster, and after- 
wards Provost, of Eton. By F. St. John Thackeray, M. A. With Portrait 
and 3 Coloured lUustrationB. Small crown 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

FraiK^-ois Severin Maroeau. A Biography. By Captain T. G. 

Johnson. With Portraits and Mapp. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Robert Schumann. His Life aad Works. By August Reissmaun, 

Translated by A. L. Alger. 8m. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Schumann's Early Letters. Translated by May Herbert. With a 

Freface by Sir G-eorgft Grove, D.O.L. 9m. post Svo. 3s. 6t{. 

William Shakespeare. A Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 

TjL.D, Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. Sm. post Svo. 5s. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson, with the Tour in the Hebrides, and 

Johii5«jniaT;a. Edited by the Rev. Alexander Xapier, i[,A. G vol«. sro. poet 
Svo. 3s, 6cl. each. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Napier, and an Introduction by Professor J. W. Hales, MA. 3 vols. 
Sm. post 8vo. 3s, Qd. each. 

North's Lives of the Norths: Eight Hon. Francia North, Baron 

Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley Korth, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
2v'orth. Edited by A, Jessoijp, D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vole. Sea. post 9vo. 
38. 6d. each, 

Vasari's Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 

Architects. Ti-anslated by Mrs. J. Foster, with Notes. 6vols. Sm. post Svo. 
os. Qd. each. 

Walton's Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. New edition, revised by 

A H. Bullen. With numerous illiistrationa. Sm. post Svo. 5s. 

Helps (Sir Arthur). The Life and Labours of the late Thomas 

Brassey. 7th edition, Sm. poat Svo. Is. 65. 

The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of Mexico. 

Dedicated to Thomas Oarlyle. 2 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. Qd. each. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of America. 



10th edition. Small post Svo. '6s. 6d. 

The Life of Pizarro. With some Account of hia Asaociatea 



in the Comquest of Pem. 3rd edition. Small post Svo, Zs,. 6cl, 

The Life of Las Casas, the^A;'08tle of the Indies. 5tb edition. 



Small post Svo. 35. 0<^.. 

Irving (Washington). Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Is. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus and his Companiona. 

2 Yols. With Portraits. Zs. Gd. each. 

Life of Mahomet and His Successors. With Portrait. 3s. Bti. 

Life of George Washington. 4 volg. 3s. 6d. each. 



Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his nephew, Pietre 

B. Irving. With Portrait. 2 vols, 3s. 6d, each, 

Lookhart's Life of Burns. Revised and corrected with Notes and 

Appendices, by William Scott Doug-las. With Portrait. Sm. post Svo. 35. 6d. 
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Southey's Life of Nelson. With Additional Notes, Indes, Portraits, 

Plans, ami up^wards of 50 Eivgravings. Sm. pos't Svo. Ss. 

~ Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of llethodism. 

With Portrait. Sm, post 8vo. 5.s. 

Life of "Wellington. By *An Old Soldier.' From the materials of 

Maxwell. Witli 18 Steel Engravings. Shj. post. 8vo. 5s. 

Life of Burke. By Sir James Prior. Sm. post 8vo- 33. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Locke. By Lord King, Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6(/. 
Life of Pope. By Robert Carruthers. Illustrated. Sm. post. 8vo. 5«. 
Cellini's Memoirs. Translate d by T. Boscoe. With Portrait. 

Sm. postSvo. 3s. Sd. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By hia Widow. 

With Portrait. Sm. poet 8vo. 3,-*. 6d. 

Memorials and. Letters of Charles Lamb. Talfourd's edition, 

revised. By W^. Carew Eazlitt. 2 toIs. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. Qd,. each. 

Robert Southey: The Story of his Liie Written in his Letters. 

Witb an Introductinii. Kditetl l^y John Donnii,. Swall post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Letters and "Works of Lady Mary'Wortley Montagu. Edited, with 

JUimoir, by W. Moy Thomas. Rtiviscd edition, with 5 Portraits. 2 vols, 
small pOKt Svo. 5s. eucU. 

Memoirs of Philip de Commines. Translated by A. R. Seoble. With 

i'ortr-'^it!'. 2 vols, small post Svo. 3s. Qd.. each. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Tranacribod from tbe Shorthand 

MH. by tbt! llet'. Mynors Biiyhr, I^I.A. With Lord Braybrooke's Notes. 
KJitt-,d, with Additions, by llemy B, Wheatloy, F.S.A, JO vol:*, demy Svo. 
with Vortraits aiul other lllii .strati ons, LOs. Ctl. each. 

*** The only complete edition. 

Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence. Edited by W. Bray, F.S.A. 

With -io Eiig'ravingB. 4 vols, small post Svo. 30s. 

Pepys' Diary and Correspondence. With Life and Notes by Lord 

Brayhrooke, and 31 Kiii^ ravin jjs. -t vols, small jwst Svo. 20s. 

The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768-1778. Witli a Selec- 
tion from her Uorry^^pondence and from the Jouriiali' of her Sisters, Susan 
iiufl Ch-'irlotte Blimey. KiiittMl by Annie IViiiie Ellis, ii vols, demy Svo. 32s. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay. As edited by her 

Niijoe, Charlotte Ijarrett, Witli Portraii.s. 4 vols, demy Svo. 30s. 

Handbooks of English Literature. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., 

Fellow of Christ'3 Colle^'c, Cambrids-e, Professor of Eng-lisb Literature at 
Tiiug'a CoUege, Loudon. Orowu Svo. 3k. Gd. each. 

The Age of Milton. By J. Bass Mullinger, M.A., and the 

Rev. J. H. B. Ma^termau. 

The Age of Dryden, 2nd edition. By B. Garnett, LL.D. 

The Age of Pope. 2nd edition. By Juhn Denaie. 

The Age of Wordsworth. 2ud edition. By Prof. C, H, 

flprford. Utt.D, 
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Handbooks of English literature {continmA). 

The Age of Tennyson inci edition. By ProfesBor Hui^h 

"Walker. 

PtiT.utrxti. 

Ths Age of Alfred. X^y li. Tnaik Keatli. Ph.L'. 
The Age of Chaixcer. By i^iofessor Hales. 
The Age of Shakespeare. I5y FrofeBSor ILile?. 
The Age of Johnson. By Thomas Seecomhe. 

Ten Brink's History of Early English Literature. 3 voh. Small 

post Svo. ofi. 6d. eaeli. Vol. I.— (To Wiclif). Translatod by Horace II. 
Knnnedv. Vol. II. — (WicUf, Chaucer, ICarlieet Drama, ReuaisBaDfip). 
Translated bj- W. Olarkc- Kahiz>KOtj, Ph.D. Tel. III.— (To the rjeath of 
Surr(;y). Edited Hj' rrofct;;^ur Aloi;^ Brandl. TraTisUted by L. Dora Si^limiti;, 

Keviews and Essays in Knglish Literature. By the Bev. D. C. 

Tovey, 51. A., Clart Lretun^i at Triiiily Colk'^^'e, Uauibridi^'G. Crown Svo.os.uet. 

History of Germany in the Midole Ages. By E. F. Hendeison, 

PI1.D, Crown Bvo. 7s. (id. net. 

England in the Fifteenth Century. 13y the late Rev. W. Denton, M.A., 

"Worce^iter Ojilcife, Uxt\Hd. Di.any 8.'ij. 12.«. 

History of Modern Europe, from tlie Taking of Constantinople to 

the Ei^tabliphment of t]io German Kicpire, a.u, 11o3-1S71. By the late 
Dr. T. H, Dyt.r. A new udition, 5 vols. 2/. li^s. Gd, 

Lives of the Queens of England. From the Norman Conquest to 

the reign of Queen Anne. By Ainies Striokhuid. Lilirary edition. Witli 
Portrait!?, Autcfj-raphs, and Vi'jtiettfjs. 8 vols, demy 8vo. 1^. G((, oaoh. Also 
a C}ieiip(?r Kditioii in d vol^. with d Portrait's, .-'nmll po.-^t Si'O. .><>.s'. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. jBy Agnes StrickJacd. With Indor 

UJid 2 Po?'t?'ait= fd M liy. "i Xi-Ai", ?mxd\. i}Q?t .^vo. Id.s, 

Liv>':s of the Tudor and Stuart Princesses. By Agnes Strickland. 

With Portraits, ^ma]! i-o-A S\o. b:\ 

The Works of F'lavius Josephus. Wiiiston's Translation. Tijorou^hly 

n'vi>;ed by Ucv, A. H. hSbiU»:lo, lyl.k. "tVith Tnj,tajrraphjc;il ;riid '"^■^oi.TujjhienI 
Ni-tc-s by Sir 0. W. Wilson, K.O.B. 5 vols, small post f^vo. 17.s'. 6d. 

Coxe's Memoirs of the Bake of Maribcrougb. 3 vols. With Tor- 

triuts. Small post Svo. 3s. 6d, each, 

*^* ATi.Aa OF THE Plans ov Maui.BouocGH's Oampaigns. 4to. 10s, tld, 

. History of the Tfouse of Au.stria. 4 vols. With Portraits. 

Small p0-;t Svo. ;-|-.. vid. ^v\m\u 

G-ibbon's Decline and Fali of tVjt^ Homan Empire. Compltte 

and Unabrid.i^ed, with Variorion 'Not":^, Vx'ith Index, Maps, imd Porti'ait. 

7 vols. Small post Svo. 'i?, tJd. e;i.'U. 

G-regorovius's History of the City of Home In the Middle Ages. 

Trauslated by Annie Hiimilton. Crown Svo. Vols. I., II., and III., eachCs. 

net, Vol^. IV., V,, and VI,, t':,./ii in '.; parts, 'ta. Gd. net eiU'b part. 

Guizot's History of Civilisation. Tvaiislated bvW. HazUtt. 3 vols. 

With Forfiuit.^. l?;aiU im^s* Sv,,, :>. (id. eac!i. 

Lamartlne's History of tne Girondists. 3 vols. With Portraits, 

SijihII iDOftt Svo. cfs. *jd. CLich. 
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Machiavelli's History of Florence, the Prince, and otber Works, 

With Portrait. Small juist S\'o, .■.3--'. 6(i, 

Martineau's (Harriet) History of England, from 1800-1815. Sm. 

post 8vo. 3.^. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

Menzel's History of Germany. AVitli ForcraitB. 3 vols. Small 

post 8vo. 3;;. 6'i. each. 

Mlchelet's Luther's Auv/bjograpliy. Tiai'/li^U*! by William Ha^litt. 
History of the French RevoKitJon from its earliest iadica- 

tioiis to tliy flight of the Khr: iii ITfl. Siiuill \m--^\. Svo. .3;^ G^'. 

Mignet's History of the French Revciution, from 1789 to 1814. 

Witli Portrait oE -^nvnU'^on u? Virst Cfni-iil. Small po^t 8vo. 3,s, '^K 

Motley's Hise of the Dutch Kepubiic. A ne%v Edition, with Intro- 

duo-tiori bj- Monour-o D. Conwa-y. ;i vols. Srjfi.li i'-ott Svo. .^s. 6d. fach. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. TrausIateU by E. Foster. 3 vols. 

With Portraits, Smiill po^r yvo. -js. Cid. ea'--h. 



STANDARjJ i300KS. 

{Sec also * lUography and Jlistortjy' 'Poetry' 'Fiction,^ dr.) 
Addison's Works, With the Notes of Bishop Kurd. Edited by 

H. G. Bolm. 6 vol?. "With Portrait ini<\ Platen, f-maU po.^t 8vo. 3^. Qd. er.ch. 

Bacon's Essays, and Moral and Historical Woiks, Edited by J, Devey, 

With Portrait. Small post Svo, Ss, 6d. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). Religio Medici. V>y Sir Thomas Browne. 

Ifew Kditioii, ]>rintf?d in Inrj^e typo on h:mil-ninde iiitiv^r at tjie Chis^ick 
Pres?, iiiid bound in h^Uf'Telluni. With Portnr.t, nnd a Keproduction of tha 
Original 3?ronti?pieciv F^mll r.rov;*j Vto, 30^, G*', iiot. 

Works, 3 vols. Edited by Sinioi? Wiikin. With Portrait. 

Small post 8vo. o^. 6d. ORCh. 

Burke's Works and Speeches. 8 vols. ^^:n, post 8vo, H-^. 6;Z, each. 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. Editod, with Notes, by the 

Ilev. A }i. SliiUeto, ^[.A.» luui uti Iiurudiiction by A, H. Piiilini. 3 rok, 
Di^my 8vo, ivith biiidirur d^.-siirjicd by (iloosoTi WlntL', oLn Bd. not. Aho n 
Cheap Edition, in ^J vols, Sm^il! ]>ost ^vo^ 3s, (id. each. 

Burton's Personal Nairative of a Pilgrimage to Al Madinah and 

jMeccali- Ily Captuiii 8ir Richaj'd >\ Biirtnnj K/J-iLG-,, &o. With an lutro- 
ductioii by Stanley T.an^'-Poo^:■, mi.uI ^11 tho uriiilual Illustration-:. 2 vols. 
3s, 6d. each. 

Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. illustrated by E, J. Sullivan. Cr. Svo. C^\ 
Coleridge's Prose Works. Edited by T. Ashe. 6 vols. With Tor- 

trait. Small post 8vo. 3«. 6d, each. 

Defoe's Novels and MiscsUaneous "Works. 7 vols. With Portrait. 

small po'-t Svo, r>s. (1*1. meh. 
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Dunlop's History of Prose Fiction. Kevised by Henry Wilson, 

2 vols. Small post Svo- 5s. each. 

Emerson's Works. 3 vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6^- each. 
Goldsrciith-'s (0-) Works. Edited by J. W, M. Gibbs. 5 voIh\ With 

Portrait. Small post ^vo. 3s, Bth ea.ch. 

Gray's Letters. New Edition, by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 

[In the press. 
Hazlitt (William)- Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. Small post 8vo. 

Ss- 6d, each. 

Irving (Washington), Complete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, Ac. Small post Svo. 3St 6dl, eacli* 

Kinglake's Eothen. By Alexander W. Kinglake. Reprinted from 

the Firtit Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. Tuckwell. With 
Fhototrpe Reproductions of the Original Illn^trations, a Map of the Author's 
Rontf*^ and Index. PottSvo, hand-made paper, 45. net. 

Lamb s Essays of Elia and Eliana. With Portrait, Small post 

Locke (John). Philosophical Works, Edited by J. A. St, John. 

2 voL^, With Portra:'t. gmall post Svo, 3^. CiL each. 

Mill (John Stuart). Essays- Collected from various sources by 

J. W. M. Gibb?=. Sicall post 8vo. \ls. CJ. 

Milton^s Prose Works, Edited by J. A. St. Joliu, 5 vols. With 

Portraits. Small po?+ Svo. 3,^. Gtl. eaob. 

Prout'3 (rather) Reliques- By Rev. F, Mahoiiy- Copyright edition. 

With Etchinf^s by Maclise. Small post 8vo. 5,«. 

Swift (Jonathan). Prose Works. Edited by Temple Soott. With 

lutroduction by W. B* H. Lecky> M.P, In 10 voIuhigs. Small post 8vo 
3&. fid. each. 

Vol. I,— 'A Tale of a Tub; 'The Battle of the Books/ and other early 
Tvorka, Edited bv Tcitnple Scott. Wifh iiioyraphical lutroduction by W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. With Portrait aud Far.simile. 

VoL 11.— * The Joiw'iial to Stella.' Echtcd by F. Ryland, M.A. With a 
Facsimile Lertter aBd two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. tind IV.— Writings on Roligioo atid the Cburcb, Edited by 
Temple Scott. With 2 portraits in photogravure after Bindon, 

VoU v.— Historical and Political Writings (Kngish). Edited by Temple 

Scott. [In the 2''^e5S. 

Walton's (Izaak) Angler. Edited by Edward Jesse. With 229 

Engravings ou Wood and Steel. Small post 8vo. 5.s. 

White's Natural History of Selborae. Edited by Edward Jesse. 

With iO Portraits atid Coloured Plnt^^. SmrJI po-^t Sro. 5«. 

Young (Arthur). Travels in It'rance during the Years 17&7-89. 

Kdited by M. Bethnni-KdwardB. With Portrait. Siiuill post 8vo. o.-^, GiL 

Toyr in Ireland during the years 1776-9, Edited by A, 

W. Hutton, Librarian, National Lilera! Ciub. M ith Bibllc g^raphy by J. F, 
Ard *rson. Index ami Map. 2 vol?. SmaU post Svc, 3^. 6d. each, 
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Hugo ( VictorV Dramatic Works, Hernani—Euy Bias — The King's 

Diversion. Translated by Mra. Newton Crosland and F. L# SIous. Small 
post 8vo- 35, ^&. 

Poema, chiefly Lyrical- Translated by various Writers, col- 
lected bj J. H, L. Williams, With Poctrait- Small post 8vo. U. Gd. 

Moli^re's Dramatlo Works. Translated by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 

With Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6il. oac^h. 

Montaigne's Essays. Cotton'g Translation. Edited by W» C. 

Hazlitt. 3 vols. Small post Svo, S-^, fiJ. each. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. Translated by Dr. Nugent. Re- 
vised by J. V, Prichard. 2 vols. With Portrait, Small post Svo. 3s. 6d, each, 

Pascars Thoughts. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. Small post 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Racine 3 Tragedies, Translated by R. Bruce Boswell. 2 vols. With 

Portrait. tJmali post Svo* 3^^, ^d^ c?a.ch, 

Goethe's Works. Inclnding his Aut'^bif^grapliy and Annals, Dramatic 

Work?, Poema and Ballad?, Novels aurl Tales, Wilhelm Mei^^ter's Apprentice- 
ship and Travels, Tour in Italy, Miscellaneous Travels, Ji^arlj and iliscel- 
lanoons Letters, Corro^voiidence -^-itli Scliiller and Zelter, and Conversations 
with Eckermanu and t^oi'et. Trauslated by J, Oxenford, Anaa Swanwick, 
It, U. Boylan, E, A, IJowrintr, Sir WaltOi' Scott, Kdw'ard Bell, L. Dora 
Schmitz, A, D, Cnleridg-e, and A. Roy-or.^. 16 vol?^. With Portraits. Small 
post Svo. 3^, 6d, each. 

— Faust, German Text with Hayward'a Prose Translation and 

Notes. Rovisedwith lutroduction bv Dr. C, A. Buchhoim, Sm. post Svo. 58. 

Hehie's Poems. Trtmslatedby E. A. Bowrhig. Sm. post Svo- 3s. 0<i. 

Travel-Pictures. Translated by Francis Storr, With Ivfap. 

Small post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Lessing'a Bramatio Works, Edited by Ernest Bell. 2 vols. With 

Portrait, Small post Svo. 3s. ^d^. oach, 

~ Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, &c. Translated by E, C. Beesley 

and Helen Zimmern. !^dit-'d ^iy Ji^Uvai'd BelL With Frontispiece, Small 
post Svo. 3s, 6d, 

Nibelungenlied. — The Lay of the Nibelungs, MetricjiUy translated 

from the old German Text by Alice Horton, and Edited by Edward Bell» 
JI.A. To^vhich is prefixed the Essay on the 'Nibolungcn Lied' by Thomas 
Carijk. 55. 

Richter (Jean Paul). Levana, Translated. Sm. post Svo. 35. 6d 

Flower^ Fruit, and Thorn PieC93 (Siebenkas). Translated 

by Lieut.-Col, A. E^-^ng. Small post Svo. 3.^, 6d- 

Schlller'3 Works. Including the History of the Seven Years' War, 

Itevolt in tJie Netherlaudj^, &o., Or^imatic; and Poetical Works, and Aestho- 
tical and PhiloF^fjphical EssaysJ. Translated by Rev. A, J, \V, llorii^on, 
A, Lodye, E, A, boTPriog-, J. Churchill, S. T, Coleridge, Sir Theodore iliutin, 
and others. 7 \olii;. With Portraits, Boiall yoot Svo. 3s. 6cl. each, 

F. Schlegel's LectureSj and other Works* 5 vols, Small post 

8vo. 3s. ^d^. each. 

A. W. SchlegeVs Lectures on Dramaiic Art and Literature. 

Tran;^lated by the Ilev. A. J. W. Morrison. Small post Svo, 3s- tJd. 
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Aliieri's Tragedies. Translated by E. A. Bowring. 2 vols. Small 

post 8vo. 3s. 6ft. eacli. 

Ariosto'a Orlando Furioso, &c. XranslatodbyW. S. Rose. 2 vols. 

With Portrait and 24 Steel Kiipraving^s. Small po^■t Svo. 5s. each. 

Dante, Trauelated by Eev. If. F. Cary. With Portrait. Small 
_ Translated by I. C. Wi'igh:., Willi Fiaxiiian's lUustrationB. 

Small post Svo. 5s. 

The ItLxUan Text, ^\'itli En|.fUsli Trani^lation. The Inlerno. 



liy Dr. Carlyle. The Pm^galorio. By "W. S. BagclUc. Sm. post 8vo, 6s. eaoh. 

Petrarch's Sonnets, and other Poen>fi. Translated by various hands. 

With Life by Tboma,^ {2''.im.vSjo\i^ and Port.viit- Awd, \h Six-bi E;jpravings. 
Small post Svo. 5o* 

Tasso 5 Jerusalem Delivered. Translated into English Spenserian 

V.'-rso by J, H. "Wiifcn. IVitli V\-.:o-^ju!^ oud S Ktcol EiiL^rayinio^^ Small 
post Svo. h^. __ _^ ^^^ ^ ^ ....-.■ ^ 

Camoens' Luslad. IMickle's Tninslaiioii lovised l.y E. U. Hodges. 

Small post 8to. 3s. GJ- 

Antoninus {Marcus Aurellus), The Thoughts of. Translated 

literi\ny, with Xote^. lii o ^.rr in hi i en I ^- ketch, Introductory Kssity on the 
Philoi^'Opliy, fiTul Index- J^y {^t}^n'^o Ltnitr, M.A. Ncm' edition. Printed at 
the Chi>^r'ek Vn-'^r^ or. hiiiir-^sV,r<U. j:-\':;.>5\ oui^ bound in burkr^m. Pott 
SvOi 6s, {Or in iJoJiu's Clu^-^ica'' ]Al\iiriu o^. OX.) 

Epictetus. The Discourses oi, with the Enclieirluion and Frag- 

laents. Tratislated, with Xote^ nnd Introduottou, by Gcor<re Lon^» M.A. 

Zl^ew oditioa, prhited at Ih^j crn-^^^j'.k: ;'ro.^:>, on h:iii<}-miide jmpf-r, and bound 
in buckram. 2 voi-, Tott Svo. 11*;^- 6(b (Or in UoJiu's C!'is^:i\:al XH^rary, 

1 vol., OS.) 

Plato^s Dialogues, referring to the Trial and Death of Soersios, 

Enthjphro, The Apology, CrifoaJid Pba^lo, TransUtted by the lafc" WiJliam 
"Whe'^elJ, D-I>. Printed at tlm Clii^-wick Press ou hautl-nJa».^e uap^ir, and 

bound iu buckraui. PoVt &yo,» 4--^. G'^.. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Saeculare. Translated into English 

Verse by the late John Conaigton^ Al A- 11th edition. Fcap, Svo. 3s, 6d. 

The Satires and Epistles, Trannlated into English Verse 

by Joiiu Coniuyton, A.[,A. hUi cditioii. -js, 6ct, 



Dictionaiies aud Books of Reference. 

Webster's InternationaJ D^.ct20ijary of the English Language, 

heing the authentic f?oitJo;i of Web.^ter** Uiiabrid^^d Dirtio^f^ry, cowpri^inff 
the iHsU'p of l>^l:7j 1^01-f J'l-id .1880, ir^w tlioroHL'idy revised find enlarged undcir 
thii suiurviMo'ii of >'<^;ib Po'tor, 1>-D,- TjL,D.» ->f Y;Ue Univc^reity, with 
Yabi'tble LitenuT ,^i;t:»'-'Vi'A'>. Muilium Wxk 211S pa^jcs, 'ibW Woodcut?^, 
rioth, If. Ur. cW,; j.uif rtdf, 2(. :i,s; hiiif russia, 2L 6s.; full calf, 2L 8«. 
Also iri 2 vols t iuLh, IL 14.^ 

The Standarii in tlie Postal TLlcuMn-idi Department of tlie British Isles. 

T!io Statidard in tlu- ''"litad State- (iovGrnmeut Printiug- Office, 
i*ro<iv^r^v,:-p- ^vith ;-j^"■ \\,]0'i\ }}n-ji'-- sv^nt free on api^lir'^tion. 



Webster's Brief International Dictionary. A Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of t\\^ Englisk Li^Ti^ntrG, AUrifiged froin WeV^ster'a Inte^matioiial 
Dictiouary. With 800 IlluPtrntiori^, Domy 8vo- 3,*?. 

A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, By A. BarrSrs and 

C, G. Lelr<n(], 2 vols, Medinm 8vO- Ts* 6d. eacb* 

A Biograpbieal and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

Witli a Li^t of Ciplior?, ^IoziC-c'y'.in\^-- •ad lUirk^, Ji^j^ Michflsl Brjan. Im- 
perial Svo. New cditiui!* tl'orL>T.LT'.Ly rovi?rd and enlarged by R. K. G-raves 
(of the British Muricuui) aita >Va!.ter Anur^troi\g. 2 vols, Imperial 8vo, 
ljiickrjim» 31. 3s. 

A Biographical Dictionary, Coritjjining Conoise Notices {upwards 

of 15,000) of Kiuiuent Persons of all A ^(^i and Countries, and more particu- 
larly ol: BistiugnivSiiod iN^atives of Great Britain and Ireland- By Tliompson 
Cooper, F.S.A- With a ucw >Sai)piemezit, biiiJLriiig tlie work down to 1883. 
2 void. Crown 8vo= 5b. c^'Ai. 

Klugea Etymological Dictionary of the German Language, 

Tranelated by J* F, Davie, D Lit. M".A. Chca.p Edition. Crown 4to. 7s. Cd, 

Grimm's Teutonic Mythology. Translated from the 4th edition, 

with Xotes and Appciirlis, by Jainos StcpLen Stallybrasa. Deioy Svo. 4 Vols, 
31. 3,^, ; Vols, I, to III, IS.'', each ; Vol, IV. (containing' Additional Notes and 
Heferences, ehkI conipletinff the Vt'ork), lS,s. 

French and English Dictionary. By F. E. A. Gasc, 8th edition, 

reset and considerably enlarj^od. Laroo Svo. half-huckranij 12s. 6d, 
Student's French Dictionary. Post Svo- 5s. 
A Pooket Dictionary, 16mo. 57tli Thonsand. 2s, €d. 

Synonyms and Antonynas of the English Language. Collected 

and Contrasted. By fcho lato Van. 0* J. Smith, M,A» Small post Svo. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Dictionary of Synonymous Words in 

the Knfrlish Lannruapo, .showin;.r tlic accnratc siyiiification of words of ^iniiJar 
moaninLT. Ilhutrated witli Quotations from Sfamdard Writora. Fy Ven, C, J. 
Smith, M.A. Idited by the Rov, H. Percy Bmitb, ST. A,, of Balliol CoUoffej 
Oxford, Demy Svo. 14s. 

A History of Roman Literature, By Professor W. S. TeuffeU 

Cth edition, j'cviscd, with (^r-nsidrraldo Additions, hy Professor L. Schwabe, 
Translated hy tf, C. W, ^Varr, M,A.» Professor of Classical Literature at 
King's Collofro, Lonnuu, 2 voU. Medinm Svo, 15.^. each. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinornm, p^ se aliieque denuo recognitorum et 

brfivi lectionnna varietate instractorum, edidit Johannes Pereival Postdate, 
Vol. I, Lnr^o pof^t 4to. 21f, net. Or in 2 parts, paper Wi'appew, 9s, each net. 

[Vol. 11, preparing^ 

Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual of "English Ijlterature, En- 
larged edition, hy H- CI. IBolm, 6 vol^, Sina!l po,st Svo. 5s, oaeh. 

A Dictionary of Roman eoinG, Republican and Imperial. Com- 

mtsnred by the late Scth W, Stovonson, F.S.A,, revised in pai-t by C, Roach 
Smith, F-S.A., and completed by F- W- Madden, M-K.A.S, With upwards 
of 700 pne^rav.ng? on wood. S\'u. 21. 2^, 

Henfrey'a Guide to English Coins, from the Conqueet to the present 

time. New and revised edition. By 0. F. Kcaiy> M.A,, F.S.A* With an 
Historical Introdnction by tbe Editor. Small post 8to. 6s, 

Humphreys' Coin Collector's Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 

With Index and upv^ards of 140 lUnfttvatioixs on Wood and Steel, 2 vols 
^mi\M post 8vo. P.<t, each. 
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Clark's Introduction to Heraldry. I8tfa edition. Kevieed and 

Enliir^ed by J, R. Plaiieb^, Rouj^^e (Jroix. With nearly 1000 Illustrations, 
SujrII post Svo. 5s. ; or ^i^h '"Jifl "llh'stmtkms Colonrp'I, half-morocoo, rax- 
Iviuvi, 15s. 

J 

DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 

Hlatt (Ch-) Ellen Terry and Her Impersonations, An Appreci- 
ation, By Charles lliatt. Witt 32 lUustmtious reprodured from Photo- 
^Tjiphp, and binding de?igu<Kl by Gordou Gmig. Crown 8vo. 5--*. net. 

Jameson (Mrs.) Shakespeare's Heroines. By Mrs, JaaiegoD. 

Illu&trated with 25 Collotype Jieprodnctions of Portraits of oeJebraton 
Actresses in the varioua characters; and Photogra^nro Frontir^piece, lyiirS 
Ellen Terry aa Lady Macbeth, V^y John Sargent, R,A- (by kind permission of 
Sir Henry Irving). Post 8vo, 6^;. 

Whyte (F.) Actors of the Century. A Play-lover's Gleanings 

from Theatrical Annals. By Frederic Whyte, Tram^lator of * The English 
bta^a* by Angustiu Filon, With 150 Portraits in Collotype and Half-tone, 
rei>re3enting in oharacteriktic part.4 all the mo^t popular actors and actresses 
clLiring the last lOO yoar^. Imperial Svo. Llt\ net. 



ART AND ARCH--EOLOQY. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. A Becord and Eeview. By 

Malcolm Bell, lUnstrated with over 100 Reproductions from the works of 
the Artist. 4th edition^ entirely revi-sed, with many new Ilhtstratiouf, 
Largo post Svo, 7s. 6cL net. 

Albert Moore : bis Life and Works. By A. Lys Baldry. Illus- 
trated with 10 Photoi^ravniea and about 70 other Kepvoductiojx^. Small 
Oolombior Svo, with binding by Crioni^o^ Wbitf?, 21s :i*»t 

Frederic, Lord Leighton, P,R-A, An Illustrated Clu^onivde, By 

El-nest Rhys* lUn^'trated viirh 12 Phatog:ravures anti S3 other Keprtjductions. 
New and Cheaper Kdiiiuii. Small Colonibier 870. 21s, net. 

William Morris: his Art, his WritingSj and his Public Life. By 

Aynier Vallance, 2I.A., F.S.A. With iO Heproduotions in hcilf-tone of flosiifcs 
hv William Movria, and a Coloured Frontisj.ioce and Portrxiit, Imperial Svo. 
253, net. 

Thomas Gainsborough: his Life and Works. By Mrs. Arthur 

Jtell {N. D*AnveJS). With numerous lUnj^trations in photogravnre and halt- 
tone. Small Coiombier Svo. 25s. n<^t. 

The Art oi Velasquez. A Critical StU'^y, By K. A, M. Stevtnson, 

AVith 20 Pholv^ravuies *xtv- bv other Ilhj.'^trationg. Bmallrojnl 4to.2l. 5s- n*?t. 

RaphaePs Madonnas, and other Great Pictures. Eeproduced fiom 

the Original Paintinsrs- "With a Lite of Raphael, and au Account of his 
Chief Works. By Karl KAvoIy. With 5^4 Illustrations, including 9 PLoto- 
gravures. Small Colombifr Sro, 21s, net. 

The Glasgow School of Painting, Ky David Martin- With Intro- 
duction by Francis ISuwbtiry. With Heproduct ona of paintings by W. Y. 
Macgregor, James Guthrie, Jame? Liavery, E, A. Walton^ E. A- Hornel, and 
many otlier^. Jioyal Svo, lOs^ 6d. ne*. 

Masterpieces of the Great Artists A.D, 1400-1700- By Mrs 

Arthur Bell (X. D'Anver?). With 13 uU-page Illustrations, lucladinf:r > 
Photogravures* Small OolonOner Svo. 21s. net, 
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Bate (Percy H } The Pre-Haphaolitc School. By Percy H, Bate. 

WiLii ibout bO ite roduftion-. ju OoJlot^iio \\i\\'V D luto GaViriel P^o>^=etti, Sir 
J. K. ililli'-ii^t Sir \\, Hurn*: Jou':', 0, Ai>tnii (^oJliti?, W, L. Windu?, Ford 
Mftdox LJro^vn.y.'t'if^rii? S^vTi^^vs, AY. H 'I'jrjiJ H'nit, ilenry Wilili^l, Johu Brett, 
R,A,» Sponcer Siintbo^/'j, ESiuiL -a Solunion, iX, J- Lawle^-s, W- S. Burton, 
Kv .lyn PickerUl5^ WiJtiM" Cr;me, iind utlr rs. SmaU ColoiU' ier 8vo. 2f. 2,^. net. 

Bayiiss (Sir Wyke). Kex Hegum : a Painter's Sjudy of the Like- 

ue^fl of uliri::t from the Tiiu^^ of ibe Apo&tles to tho Pxei^ent Day. By Sir 
Wyke lia^li:^:?, F.S.A-, President of the Royal Society of Briti4i Artiste. 
Willi naii>crous Illustratiou.^. Reproduced from tUa Oris-inal Paintings. 

Post 8vo. 6s. net. 

Bell (Sir 0-) The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression aa 

Connected with the Fine Arts. I3y rSir Cluu-le^ Bdl, KJI, 7th edition, 
revified. Siu;dl po.^t Svo. 5.s. 

Bell's Cathedral Series- A new Siiies uf Har^dbooks on the great 

Oathodrals. Editnd by (rL'oson Whito rji.i E. F. Slran-re. Well illustrated. 
Oloth, Is, 6(Z- each. St^e Fn'jc So. 

Blomfleld (R.) A History of Renaissance Architecture in 

England. A.D. 16<)0-1800. By Keijiiwilri BlonitUad. il.A, With 160 line, 
trations dro-wn by the Auttior, itnd d(J F^hitus from PhoLogrniilisandOid Prints 
and Drawings, Imperial Svo, 2 vols. 50s, not. 

Bloxam (M, H.) The Principles of Gothic Scclesiastioal Archi- 
tecture, liy 3i. H. Uloxam. With niiniHroiit; IVoOi-I'^ut:^ ^*y Jowitt. 11th 

e^lition, Cromi 8vo. 2 vol^- 15s. Comp;miou Volumn an CHUBOH VEST- 
MKNTS. 7s. 6d. 

Bryan's Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 

lin^^ravers. AVith a lA-^i oi' e'vph^.-r?, Mnnn^^ram^, :iivl Mnrkt. By Ml-iiatil 
Kryan, ±sc\y e«Ut.ioii, tlioruui^'nJy revL-^ed an-l t'lilarj^Hd hy R, E. (.rraves^ 
of the ]*nti.-h MiiHtiun, lunl \VaU.cr Arni^Vn^ni, R,A, 2 vuU. inipeniil Svo, 
buckram, 3'. -).<. 

Burn (R.) Ancient Rome and its Neighbourliood. An IJlustratKi 

Handbook to tho Rums in tho City and ibe Ca=.!i^a^nu'L. By Kub^n't Burn, 
iV.A., Ftilh>w of Trinity College, Cafi;l»ri'-J^e, Author of * iiome and the 
CaiHi)a;ziia/ Ac, Wiih iiiurLcrons Illn^tratioii.^. 7s. '^d. 

*^* This volnrae is also issued in limp red oloth, ^vith Map Pocket, for the 

convt-uien-'i oi 'rra"\'ellu!'S. 

ConnoiFiseur Series. E(iited by Oleeson White, Demy 3vo. 

liiatt (C.) Pictiire Posters. A Handbook on the History of 

lhrJJiij,^M'^/l;t^< lM^?.^■JmL Wilh ]50Iihrsl?'ation?. By ChnrlesIIiatt 12j.6rf, net. 

btrange (E. P.) Japanese Illustration. By Edward F. 

S'n,noi\ VI. J, .S, WIthSCol->urc<l PlaroBand es:'^;hi-! Tllu^; rninr.s. 12^^ftd.net. 

Watson (K. M.) Tlie Art of uio i'oii^e. Uy E>;riumund 

Ma^'rioit Wat oi:. Illustrated. Hr^. net, 

Wheailey (H. B.) British Historical Portraits, Some 

Notes nrj t.r>v Pinjitvil Portrait's of Ciliibnt'i^d Oniriictfji^, ByH. B. Wheatley. 
With 71 Ti!u.-',va:iju6. 10s. tid. net. 

Wiliiamson (Gr. C.) Portrait Miniatures, from the time of 

Ko^ilfi'iu (l=^:il) to tiiau of 8ii- WiUium Ros^ (ISuOj, A ilaudbook for Colleotora, 
To a. C. WiUiauicOu, \Att, D. With Wl Ilhi^ ratior^^. i;,s. Od. net. 

Crane (W.). The Bases of Design. By Waiter Crane. With 200 

-^— Pricorative Illustration of Books, i:>ee Ex-Iiibns Seiies, 
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Cunningham's Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters- A 

now edition, with Notes and Sixteeu fresh Lives. By Mrs. Heaton. 3 vols, 

Demmin's Illustrated History ol Arms and Armour, from the 

Earlii^st Period. By Auguste Demmin. Translated by C, C, Black, M.A, 
With ne^vlj 2000 Illustrations. Small post Svo, 7s- 6d. 

Didron's Christian Iconography- A History of Christian Art in the 

Middle Ages, Translated from the French, ^^'ith additions, &c,, by Margaret 
Stokee, 3 vols- small poat Svo. 5j. each. 

Endymion Series of Poets. Illustrated by E- Anning Bell, Byani 

ShaWf &c. See pagQ 4, 

Ex'Libris Seizes. Edited by Gleeson White. 

English Book-plates (Ancient and Modern). By Egertoa 

Castle, M.A., F,8-A, With 203 IlinBtrations. 3rd edition, 10s. 6d, net, 

French Book-Plates, By Walter Hamilton. With 180 Illus^ 

tratione, 2nd edition, revisod and enlarged, 8s. 6d. net. 

American Book-Plates. By Charles Dexter Alien. With 

Bibliography by Eben Newell HewhiB, and 177 Ilhistrations. 12s .6cl, net. 

Ladies' Book-Plates, By Noma Labouehere. With 204 Illus- 
trations. 8s. 6d. net. 

Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. With 202 Illustra- 
tions, including 4 in colour and 1 copperplate- 10s. 6d. net. 

The Decorative Illustration of Books. By Walter Crane, 

With 164 TUnstrations. 10s, ed. net. 

Modern Book Illustration- By Joseph Pennell. With 171 

Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 

The Bayeux Tapestry. Reproduced in 79 Half-tone Plates 

from photne^raphs of the work originally taken for the Department of Science 
iind A.rt. With a Hiatorical Description and Commentary by Frank RecU 
Fowko, of that Department. 10s, <?d. net. 

Bookbindings, Old and New. By Brander Matthews. Wit}i 

98 Illustration?. 7fi. Od. net. 

Fairholt^s Costume hi England. A History of Dress to the end of 

the Kiphteenth Centui-y. ord edition. Revised by Viscoant Dillon, P. 8, A. 
Illustrated ^\ith above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. sm. post 8vo* 5s, each, 

Flarman. Lectvires on Sculpture, as delivered before the President 

and MemberB of the Royal Academy, By J4 Flaxman, R.A. With 63 Plates. 

Nrw edition. Small post 8vo- 6s. 

Heaton (Mrs,) A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. CharleR 

Heaton, Xew edition, revised, by Cosmo Monkhonse. Small post Svo. 5s. 

Holbein's Dance of Death. Printed from the Original Woodbloete 

of Bonnor and BytiekL AVith an Introductory Note by Austin Dodson, 32mo, 
cloth, half parchmwnt, gilt top, 2s, Gd, net. Small post Svo, 5s, 

Law (E.) A Short History of Hampton Court. By Ernest Law, 

B.A. With numorons Illustrations. Crowii Svo. 7s, Gd. net, 

Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on Painting. With a Life of Leonardo, 

New edition, revised, with nnnierons Plates. Small post Svo* 5s, 
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Moody (P, W.) Lectures and Lessons on Art. By the late P. W. 

Moody, Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum, With 
Diai?ratns. 5tb edition- Demy Svo. sewed, 4€. 6<l, 

Patmore (C) Principle in Art. By Coventry Patmore, 2nd edition, 

Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

Petit (J. T-) Arohitectural Studies in Franco- By the late Rev. 

J. T. Petit, F.S.A. Now edition, revised by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. 
Fcap. 4to- with 260 Illustrations, 15.s. net. 

Planche's History of British Costume, from the Earliest Time to 

the close of the Eif:kteGnt]i CenturT. By J. K. Plauche, Someraet Hentld. 
With Index and upwards of 4^00 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. Sa. 

Practical Designing Series. Crown 8\^o. 

Practical Designing. A Handbook on the Preparation ol 

Working Drawing's, sliowing t)io technical nu^thod of propariiig designs for 
the manufacturerj and the limitation imposed on the artist by the material 
and its treatment-. Freely lUuatrated. Kdited by Crloeson White. 4th edition. 
Crown 8vo, ^^. 

Alphabets. A Handbook ol Letteiing compiled for the use of 

Artists^ Designers, Handicraftsmen, ami Studente. With Complete Hi.stoitcal 
and Practical Descriptions. By E, F. Strange, With 215 Illnslrjitions, 
3rd edition. 5s. 

Modern Illustration ; Its Methods and Present Condition. 

By Joseph PennelU With 171 Illnslrations. Students' Kdition, T^s. 6d, 

Prior (E. S.) History of Gothic Art in England. By E. S- Prior. 

Illustratrnl by Q. 0. Horsloy and other--, Iinperhi.! f\o, 

Renton (E.) Intaglio Engraving, Past and Present. By Eoi-uard 

Renton. With iinmeiout; lUustrations from Gems auO. ^icals. Fcap. Svr#, 3s. 6d. 

Roberts (W,) Memorials of Christies. Bj W. Koijerts. With 

64 Collotype Reproductions and Coloured ^^j oniispicce. 2 vols. 8vo* 255, net. 

Stokes (Margaret). Three Months in the Forests of France, A 

Pil^image in Search of V*^:9ligos of tho Iri^h ^ nuts in France "With nmne- 
rou3 lUufitrations. By Marraret fitoke^^, Hon. MJl.I.A. Ft-ap, 4to- 12s. net. 

Vasari's Lives. A Selection of Se-venty of the Live?. Edited and 

annotated in the X\%\vt of inodnrn dif^coveries by K. II. and E. W. Blashfield 
and A, A. Hopkins. Illustntt^d, 4 vols, potfc ito. 3f»>. net. 

Way (T, R) Later Reliques of Old London. Drawn in lithography 

by T, R. Way. With iTitrodaction a:id Espiaiiatoiy Letterpro^s bj H. H. 
Wheatley, F.H.A. Demy 4to. 21?;- net. 

Subui^ban Reliques of Old London. By the same artist 

and editor. Demy 4to- 21s. net. 

Wedmore (F.) Etching in England. By Frederick WtHiinoro. 

With numerous Illustrations^ Small 4to, B^j. 6d. net, 

Westminster Abbey: ItB History and Architecture. Historical Text 

by H, J, Feas(iy, iiwompanied by an Arolntoctnral AucouT.t of the Abbi-^y 
Builriin»2:s by J. T. Mickletliwaite, F.S.A., Architect to the Dc*a and rkapter, 
and an Ajipandis on t}je Uarlier Sepulchral Monuments, With abunt 100 
lar^Q Collotype Phites from rewnt photographs, miuiy of which have Vj<;c!U 
taken e?i)ocially for the work. Edition limited to 250 copies. 5J. 5^^. nr^t. 

Whitman (Alfred). Masters of Mezzotint: The Men and their 

Work, ny AUre<l Whitioan, of the Department of Prints and Dia^vings, 
Briuish iluseum. With 60 Selected Specimens reproduced in Collotype from 
important and perfect imprei^feion*^. Small Colombier 8vo, 2?. 2fi. n^t. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A Kempis. On the Imitation of Christ. A New 'translation. 

B/ the Rr.. P.ov, TI- G-ond.viu, D.U, 3rd edati^n. With finr^ Stoel Fn^-r'^Ting 
after G-Tii'3o, '>s, od, ; wl'^^^ont tlio E7lI:vn'in^^ 'l-\ 6iL Cheap r^lition, Is. clotli; 
€'Ji served. 

Alfordl (Dean). The Greek Testament. V/ith a critically revised 

Text; a Digest of various Readinrrfi; Jlarjflnal llefr.re^vjos to Verl^al and 
IdiOmatir ITsajre ; Pro]c3"om^nri? aticl a Oritk-al rsiid E.o^fr^tu^al Commontaiy, 
For the Use of Theolotrieal Students and Minister>s. jiy the late Henry 
Alford, D.D., Doan of Canterhiu-y. -t so\:^. Svo. 5'. 2s, Sold ftcparatoly. 

The Kew Testament for English Headers. Containing the 

Autliori&ed Versioa, 'with additional Con^ootkni^ of llo'-idinf^a and R*mdorii]?'S, 
Marginal Refeience^, and a CriticU aiid T^xplauatory Commentary. In -1 
Parts, 21, U^. 6d. Sold ?>^parately. 

Asplen (L. O.). A Thousand Years of English Church History. 

By the Rev. L. O. Asplt^u, late F(jiiu'3atiou Scholar of Emmanuel Collojji!, 
Cambridtre; A^Bista^t Fricst at tlie Farisli Churchy "^'eston-snper -Miuo. 
Crown Svo. 4-s- net. 

Augustine (St): De Civitate Dei- Books XI. ard XII. By the 

Rav. H^Tcury Gce» B.D,, F.S.A. I. Text only, 2s. II. Intioduction^ Literal 

Tran&latiOii, atri Not_o°, -)^. 

In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus. XXIV. -XX VII. Edited 

hy the Se-7. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., l^^ Oi, Alpo tho Traii^^lation by the 
late Rev, Canon H, Brown» Is, Vid, 

Barrett (A. C.) Companion to the Greek Testament. For" the 

U*o 01 Theological Wtu-l'Titfi nnd the L'pi>(?r Poi'mr^ in Sehooli=. By A. 0. 
Barrett, JI.A,, Oaiu^ C'lGikg'^ otii caiti^ni, rij\i.^cd. Fciap. 8v'0. ht. 

Barry (Dr.) Notes on tlie Catechism. For the Use of Schools. 

By tbe R-vv. Canon Barry, U.D., Principal oi King's CoDoi^e, Loudon, lOtb 
edition. Fcap. 2s. 

Eede's Ecclesiastical History, and thtr Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Kdited by Rev, Dr. Gilu^. With Map. SauiU po,^t Svo. 5v 

Birks (T- K.) Horte Evangehcse, ? :■ the Internsl Kvidenco of the 

(Jospel HiRti>rT. Bv the Hov- T. Ji. uiiks ^^i.A.. late lion. Canon uf Elj, 
Edited by theRer. U. A, Kirk:;, II. A. Deiuv 8vo. JO,s. oa. 

Bleek (F.) An Introduction to tlio Old Testament. By Friedrich 

Bleek. Ldiled by JoLanji Blot:k an^i Atiolf Kampbaudon. TrHn>!atod from 
tlm ^^ecoud Edir^'ai. oi' the Gcrmau bj (>. W. V<mablf:k=i, unrior th*^ supervision 
of the Rev. E. Tonables, Ke?^ldeiitiar;r U<uLa:. of Lincoln. 2ml oditioii, with 
Coitectioi^s. With ludex. 2 vols. lu>\ 

Burbidge (Rev. E.) Liturgies and OiEce-^ of the Church for the use 

of English Ro^id^'TFi, in illustration of the Gi owth and Devotional valno of the 
iiook oi Common Prayer, with a C:^.t.iiO;.Mir' (,f tho ren^azn^ of the Library of 
Archiji.'.iuip Cratmtt-r, By iCtl^ard Burbi'-;}.;v>^ ALA., Fn.beudary of Wells. 
Cr. Svo. 9.«f. 

The Parish Priest's Book of Offices and Instructions for 

thf- i^iijk: 1 w^-\X\\ Al^iv.mhIiy ol Itt/iciiiiL^s K'i*i OfCa^itO'niI * >fli("'f^s, 4f.h editiojj, 
thoroughly revised, ^xith nmch additional n^atter. Small jiost 8vo. 3s. fid. 

Burgon (Dean). ji?he Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels 

Viudicatod and JC^tuJ^Jished. By the late Ja'rn "VVii!(;rm Barton, B.O,, Dc^an 
of Chichestor. Arranged, Completed, and i!c'it«d by Edward Millur, M.A., 

Wykehamieal Prebendary of Chichester* Demy Svo. 10s. (id. net. 
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Bui^gon (Dean). The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional 

Text of the Holy Gospels. Edited by the Rev. Ed^^■ard Miller^ M-A. Demy 870. 
10s. tid, net. 

Denton (W-) A Commeiitaiy on the Gospels and Epistles for the 

Sundays anil other Holy T^w^h of the! Chrl.stiiLu Ytifir, Kn.dL on the Acts of the 
Apo^U^:^. lly tb*] iLev. 1rV,' DtMitoiM ^'I-A,, Woix-eF^tor Calloffc, Oxford, and 
lucumhcrt of ^t. Bartliolomew'?, Cvn!plc;:r;,te. In 7 voh* each 9?- 

Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History. Translated by Eev. C, F. Cruse. 5^. 
Garnier (T- P,) Church or Dissent? An Appeal to Holy Scripture, 

addrcr^od to Di.=^.-oatoiv. By T. P. trnrnior, lato Fellow of All Souls* College, 
Oxford. i!nd euition. Crown 8vo. i^-^- ; m stiff paper cover for dL^tnVution, !?• 

Hardwick (G.) History of the Articles of Religion- By Charles 

Hardwick, 3rd edition revised. 5.=?, 

HawMns (Canon). Family Prayers:— Coi^tsijning pBalmSj Lessons, 

and Prayers^ for orery Morniii!;' and Kvenin^^ in the "Week. By the late Rev. 
Kmortl HawkiD^^, li.Xi., i*rebondary of 8t, Pauls, 20th edition. Fcap, 8vo. Is, 

Hook (W. F-) Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 

Edited by tbe late Very lltjv W. P. Hook, D.D,, Dean of Chichester. 
Revi^sed tklitioti. 2 vols. Y^\xr\\ Syo. L:U'^o typo- 7o. Also 2 vols. ;i2mo. 
Cloth, 5^^.; calf, ^ilt edire?, i*.^, 

The Oliristian Taught by the Church's Services, Revised 

edition. Fcnp, 8to. li.i>"f^e type, 3d. UJ. Iloyat 3:;mD, Cloth, 23, 6d, 
calf, j^ilt ed^re?, 3s, 6d, 

- — — Holy Thoughts aiicl Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on 



eaoh Day of thn Wcrlr, -^^li edirion, 1<j:^jo, :-''- fJiic»:p oditiori, yd. 

Humphry (W- G.) An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on 

thci Book of Coojinon I*iayor. iSy W. G. lluiuphry, B.D. 6th edition, 
Fcap. 8v0- 1^. 

Latham (H,) Pastor Pastorum; or, the Schooling of the Apostlea 

by our Lord, Jiy the R/v. Hmry Latlmu, M.A.j 3I:.ster of Trinity Hall, 
Cambi'LLlge. 'Ji'd oditioo. iJj-n.vM ovo. *i.^. Od, 

The Risen Master. A Sequel to Pastor Pastorum. 

A Service of Angels, Crown Svo. 3^, Grf, 



Lewin (T.) The Life and Epistles of St, Paxil. ^^ Thomas Lewin, 

M.A,, r.S.A, 5th edition. AVith Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 2 vols. 
Dumy 4fo. 2L 2s 

Miller (E-) Guide to the Textual Criticism of tke New Testament 

Hy Rev, E, Jlillar, M,A. Oxqn, Rector of Baoknell^ Bicester. Grown 8vo, 4s, 

Monsell (Dr.) Watches by the Cross. Short lleditatiocs, Hymns^ 

and Litanies on the Last Seven Words of our Lord. 4th edition. Is. 

Near Home at Last, A Poom. 10th thdisand. Imp- 32mo. 

2&, Gd. 

Our New Vicar; or, Plain Word^ about Ritual and Parish 



Work. Fcap, Svo. 11th edition, 2,s, tl-i. 

The Winton Chm^ch Catechism. Questions and Answers on 



the TeachiniT of the Chnich Ciitiihi^ui. 4th udition. S2mo, cloth, 3s, 
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Pascal, The Thoughts oi Blaise Pascal. Translated from the Text 

of M. Augruste Molinier by C. Kof^n Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Perovme (Bp.) The Sook of Psalms: a New Translation, with 

Introdnctions and JTotes, Oiitic.al and Explanatory. By the Right R^v. J. J. 
Stewart Perowne, D,D., Bi:-^hop of Worcester, 8vo. Vol. I. 8th edition, 
reviseil, 18s. Vol. II. 8th edition, revised, 10s, 

The Book of Psalms. An abridged Edition for Schools 

a.ud PriTiite StxicioulF, (h'own 8v^o. 'dt^t edition, roviaed, 5s. 

Pearson (Bp.) Exposition of the Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 

M.A. Ss. 

Frudentius. Selected Passages, with Verse Translations on the 

oppo ^ r'aE-Cc:. By ibf^ Her. F, rir. John Q'backei-ay, lati; A,-jsistant Jlflster, 
Eton Ooliyge, Cvowu 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Sadler (M. P.) The Gospel of St. Matthew. By the Kev. M. F. 

Sadler, Rector of Hoaiton and Prebendary of ■WoKs, With Notes, Crit;ical 
and PiMctical, aucl Two JIapf'. 7th edition. Crown Svo. 4^;. 6d. 

- The Gospel of St. Mark. Oth edition. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The Gospel of St. Luke. 4th edition. Crown 8vo. 45. C(t 

The Gospel of St. Jolin. 6th editioD. Grown 8vo. 45. 6<i. 

— The Acts of the Apostles. 5th edition. Cro^/n Svo. 4s. M. 
St. Pauls Epistle to the Romans. 3rd edition. Crown Svo. 

4s. Get. 

— St. Paul's ij^piSlles to the Corintlilans. 2cd edition. Crown 



St. Paul's Ep'stlGs to the Galatiana, Ephesians, and 



PhUippi'an3. -tth edition. Cro-vvu Svo. -is. C'l. 

St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians, Thessalonians, and 



Timotliy, ^utl L-illtioii. Crov, n Svo, i?. GtL 

St. Paul's Epistles to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 



ord Grtition. Crown Svc, 4s, ()'i. 

The Epistles of SS, Jain^s, Peter. John, and Jude. 



2nd c'Jiti^in. Grown S\o. -Is. G;'. 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine. "With Notes 



Critical and Practicri.!, and lutrodui'tioii. .'Jrd edition, ts. 6'.f. 

Sermon Outlines for the Olergy and Lay Preachers, arranged 



to accord with the Church's ^ear. 2nd edition. Crown Svo. 4s. (>d. 

r 

Church Doctrine— Bible Truth. Slst thousand* Feap. 8vo* 



- The Church Teacher s Manual of Christian Instructioix, 



jieiny tlie Church Cateehi^ui <jxp;Muled rMid e xplainuil in Quostii>n aud 
Answer, for the use of Olcifrymciij Purent?^, and Teachers, tUth tlmiiiiand. 
Fcap, Svo, 2s. 

Confirmation- An Extract from the Church Teacher's 



Mtinnal. 70th thousand. It'. 

The One Offering. A Treatii:*: on the Sacrificial Nature 



of tho Eucharict, Fcap, 8vo- lltli T-hou^and, 2ji. 6cl. 

The Second Adam and the New Birth; or, the Doctrine ol 



Baptism as ooutained in Holy Scripture, liith edition. Fcap. Svo, 4s, 6d. 

Justification of Life: its Nature, Antecedents, and KesultB. 



2nd oditiorit rovi^od. Crown Svo- 1^. 0''L 



A Cla.^sificd Cafah^ite of Selerfed JVorks, 23 



Sadler (M. P-) The Sacrament of Responsibility ; or, Testimony of the 

Scripture to th*i TeatJuTip of tlio Clmrcli on Holy Eapti*?m. f*tti thnii f^i^r!^ 
M. On fine paper, bound in cloth, 7th edition, 2.^, 6(i, 

Scripture Truths, A Series of Ten Tracts on Holy BaptistU; 

Tlic Holy Conjmnniou, Ordination, &c. 9(i. per set* Sold separately. 

The Gommunicant^s Manual ; being a Book of Self- 



o 

examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksg-iviug. Eojal 32nio, llitb 
thonsand. Cloth, Is. GA. ; roan^ g-ilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; padded ciilf, 5s, 
A Cheap edition in lioip cloth, M. 

A Larger Edition on fine paper^ red rubies, Fcap. 



8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Scrivener (Dr,) Novtim Testamentum G-rsece Textus Stephanlci, 

A.i). 1550. Accednnt varicc lectiones editionum Bezm, Elzeviri, Lachm^nni, 
Tiftohendorfii, Tregellesii, curante F. H, Scrivener, A.M., DX.L., LL.D, 
16mo. U, 6^. — Edttio Major. Small post 8vo. 2ad edition. 7e. 6d.— An 
Edition with wide 3Iarfrin for Xot<^s. 4to- half hound, 12s- 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 

Tostament. For the U^b of BiMical Students. 4th edition, revised and 
enlarged by the Bev. E, Miller, >r A., formerly FeUow and Tntor of New 
College, Oxforri, TVitli Portrait ur^xl nnmerons Lithographed Facsimiles of 
MSS- Demy 8vo. 2 roh, ;i2s. 

Socrates' and Sozomen's Ecclesiastical Histories. Translated from 

the Greek. 2 vols. 5s, earCh. 

Steere (E.) Notes of Sermons, arrai^ged in Accordance with the 

Church's Year. Edited by Rev< R. JI, Heanley, il-A. O:vor» With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Lineoln- Grown 8vo. 3rd Sorits, Ts. 6'?, 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Histories of the Chiirch. TransJatnd 

from the Greek, 5s. 

Young (Rev. P.) Daily Headings for a Year on the Life of Our 

Lord and Saviour Jesn» Chj-i^t, By i\i^ Kev. Petf?r Yonng', >[.A *itb 

Rlitinn. 2 vols. J^vn. \\. Is, 



NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

The British Fleet ; the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the 

Nfivy of the Knipire, Sy Comiuandor Charles N, Kobin>o?i, R,N. With 150 
Illustration.^, Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. f>s. 

Royal Navy Handbooks. Editedby CoinmunderChavlesN.Iiobinscn, 

R,N. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5:i. <^uc*h. Fov Li&t s^ee yn-^e 2-t. 

Allen's Battles of the British Navy. Revised edition, with Indexes 

of Name3 and Events, b7 Steel ICnri avings, and Plans of all the Chief Battle?^, 
2 vols, small post 8vo. 10s. 

Achievements of Cavalry. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C, 

G,C.B., Q,0-M.G. Crown 8vo. -^ith Maps and Plans, 7s. 6ti, net. 

The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the Second Empire, 

Ang"ust-3epteznber 1870. By George Hooper. With General Map and Sis 
Plnns of Battles, New edition, fimall post 8vo. os, Qd. 

Waterloo: The Downfall of the Pirst Napoleon. A History of the 

Canipai^ of 1S15. By Ueor^e Hooper. With Maps and Plans. New cflition, 
revised, Small post 8vo- 3s. 6d. 
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History of the Irish Rebellion in 1793. By W. H. Maxwell. 

Illustrated by George Crnikshank. IStli edition. 7^. tiJ. 

The "War of the Succession in Spain during the Reign of Queen 

Anne, 1702-1711. Based on Original Mamiseripts rind Contemporary Recorda. 
By Ool. the Hon. Arthur PariieU, R.K. Demy 8vo. Us. With Map, &c. 

The Revolutionary Movements of 1348-9 in Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. With some Esatnination of the previoiui Thirty-three 
YearR. By 0. Edmund MauricQ. With lUnsitrations. Deiriy 87a. 16.^. 



ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

EDITED BY 

COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. <^s. each. 

Noxv Ready. 

1. NAVAL ADMINISTRATION, By Admiral Sir R. Vesfa' 

Hamilton, G.C.B. With Portraits and other Illu.strations. 

2. THE MECHANISM OF MEN-OI-WAR. By Fleet-Engineer 

REGiNALP C. OldivNOVV, R.N. \\^ith 6t IllustrLUious, 

3. TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO-VESSELS. By Lieutenant 

G. E, Akmstkoxg, late R.N. With 53 lllustraliOMs. 

4. NAVAL GUNNERY, a Description and History of the Fightinjj 

Equipment of a Man of- Wan By Captain fL Gakrktt, K.N, With 

125 lUnstraljon.^, 

Olker Vohones are in preparation, 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

'Commander Robinson, whose able work, ''The British Fleet/' was reviewed in th_5ie 
columns in November, 1894, has now undertaken the editing of a series of fiandbooks, ench 

of which will deal with one particular subject connected Mitli that great creation, the Royal 

Nav>', Our national literature has certainly lacked much in this respect- Such books as 
have heretofore been produced have almost invariably been of a character too scientific and 
technical to be of much use to the general public- The series now beinjj issued is intended to 
obviate this defect, and when completed w ill form a description, both historical and actual, of the 
Royal Navy, which will not only be of use to the professional student, but also be of interest 
to all who are concerned in the maintenance and efficiency of the Navy-' — Broad Arrow - 

'The series of naval handbooks edited by Commander Robinson has made a most hopefu 
beginning, and may be counted upon to supply the growing popular demand for information 
in regard to the Navy, on which the national existence depends.' — Ti??ies* 

'Messrs. Bell's series of *' Royal Navy Handbooks" promises to be a very successful 
enterprise. They are practical and definitely informative, and, though meant for the use of 
persons closely acquainted with their subjects, they are not so discouragini^Iy technical as to 
be useless to the lay seeker after knowlcdj^c.' — Booknuvi 
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BOTANY AND GARDENING. 

English Botany. Containing a Description and Life-size Drawing 

of every Briti^^b Plant* Edited by T. Boswell (formerly Syme), LL.D.« 
P.L.S., &e. The Figui-es by J. 0, Sowerby, F.U8,, J. De a Sowerby F.L.S., 
J, W. Salter, A,L,S., F.G.S., and J. E, So-r-erry, 3rd edition, entirely 
revipeci, witli descriptions of all the species by the Editor, and 1937 full-paM 
Colonrod Phxtes. In 12 vols. 241. 3.s. cloth ; 271, 15s. half morocco ; and 31i> 1&, 
whole morocco* Also in 89 partis, 5s, e:ich, except part 89, coutaining an Index 
to the whole T^'ork, Is. M. ^oivim^^ sold separatelf. 

^^*^ A Supplement to the third edition is now in preparation. Vol. I. (Vol* 
Xlli, of the coinpl(*te work) contiiiniug orders I, to XL., by N. E. Brown, of 
the lloyal Hoi barinm, Kcw, now ready, 17s. Or in three parts, 53, each. 

Elementary Botany, By Percy Groom, JI.A, (Cantab, et Oxon.). 

F.L.S., Examiner in liotany to the University of Osford, "With 275 Illustra- 
tions. 2nd edition, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 

Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary. Describing the Plants, Fruits, 

and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and explaining the Terms and 
Operations employed in their cultivation- New edition (1893-4), revised by 
C. H. Wright, F.R.!M.S., and D. Dewar, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Glasgow. Demy yvo. 98, net. 

British Fungus-Flora. A Classified Text-book of Mycology. By 

George llassee. With numerous Illustrations, 4 vols. Post 8to. 7s, 6d. each, 

Botanist^s Pocket- Book. By \V, B- Hayward. Containing the 

botanicjil m,mo, couimon name, soil or sitnation, colour, growth, and time of 
flowering of all plantpi^ arranged in a tabulated form. 8th edition, revised, 
with a n^w Appendix, Fcap, 8vo. 4s. ^i». 

Index of British Plants^ according to the London Catalogue (8th 

oditiou), including' the Synonyms used by the principal authors, an alphabetical 

liet of English names; also references to the illustrations of Syme's ' Knffliflh 
Botany* and Bentliam's * British Flora/ By Robert Turnbull. Paper, 2^. 6d. ; 
ulofeh^ 3^, 

The London Catalogue of British Plants, Fart I-, containing the 

Britisli PhfLcnogamia, Filicos, Eqnisetaceae, Lycopodiaceae^ Selaginellaceae, 
Marsileaceae, and Characeae. 9th edition. Demy 8vo. 6d, j interleaved, in 
limp clothj Is, __ 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon's Novum Organum and Advanoement of Learning- Edited, 

with Notes^ by J, Devey, M.A. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Bax's Manual of the History of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 

By E, Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant's * Prolegomena.' Small post %yo. 6s. 

Berkeley's (George) Works, Edited by George Sampson. With a 

Biographical Introdnction by the Right Hon. A. J, Balfour, M. P. 3 vols. 
Pmall post 8vo. 5s. each, 

Comte's Positive Philosophy. Translated and Condensed by 

Harriet Martinean. "With Introduction by Frederic Harrison, 3 Tols. Small 
post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Philosophy of the Sciences, being an Exposition ol the 

Principles of the *Conrs do Philosophic Positive/ By G. H. Lewes, With 
Index* Small post 8vo* 53. 

Draper^s (J. W.) A History of the Intellectual Development of 

Europe. Bv John William Draper, M.D., LL,D. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised by the Author, with Index. 2 vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 
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Falckenbergs History of Modern PMlosopiiy. Translated by 

Professor A. 0, Armetrongr* Demy 8vo. 16,s'. 

HegeVs Philosophy of FJght (Grundlinien der Philoaophie ^ies 

Rechts). Translated by Samuel W. Dyds?, M.A., D.Sc,, Professor of Mental 
Philosophy in Queen's University^ Kingston, Canada. Crown 8vo. 75* 6d, 

Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. P. Meikle- 

john. SinJill post Svo* 5>\ 

Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foimdations of Natural 

Science. Translated, with Biof^niphy and Introduction, by E. B*?lfort Bax- 
Small post 8vo. 5s* 

Plotinvis, Select Works of. Translated from tho Greok by Thomas 

Taylor. Wi''li an Introduction containing' the .sub^feince of PoiThyry's 
riotinur;. Edited by (r, K. 3. Mead, B,A,, H.R.A.S, Small post Svo, 5.s. 

Ryland (F-) Psychology: au Introductory Manual. Designed 

chiefly for the Loudon B-A. and IJ.Sc, By F. Ryland, M,A., lai^^ Scholar 
of St, John's OoUepo, Cambrid^je. Oloth, 7th edition, rewritten aud rci^ot. 
Crown Svo. 4s. 6d, 

Ethica; An Introductory Manual for the use of UnivGr&ity 



Studrtnte. Orovrn Svo- os. 6d. 

— Logic: An Introciuetory Mijnual. Crown Svo, 4*r. 6rfp 



Schopenhauer. On the Fourfold Boot of the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason, and on the Will in Nature. Translated by Sladame 
Hdlebrand- Small post Svo. 5s. 

Essays. Selected and Translated, with a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philosophy, by E. Belfort Bax. Small post Svo, 5s. 

Spinoza's Chief Works. Translated* with Introduction, by S. H. M. 

Elw€3. 2 T0I3, Small post 8vo* 5s, each. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Andersen (Hans Ghristian). I'airy Tales and Sketches. Trans- 

lated by 0- O, Pcaehey, H. Ward, A, Plesner, h^. With muncrons Illus- 
trations by Otto Speckter and others, 7th thousand. Crown Svo. 3s. Q^, 

Tales for Children. With 48 full -page Illustrations by 

Weluiej-t, and 57 ?mall EngrJiviu-::? on Wood by W. Thomas. 13th thousad. 
Crown Svo. 3^. (id. 



— Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. Translated from the 

Ori^dnal b)"^ Carolino Peachey, With ti rihort Life of the Author, and 120 
Wood Engravin},''3, ohu^fly by Toreif^n Arti.sts, Hraall post Svo. 5s. 

Translated by Caroline Peachey. lilustrated. Fcap. 4to. \%. 



Edgeworth's Stories for Children. With 8 Illustrations by L. Speed. 

Small post 8vo. 3k. titl. 

Gatty'3 Parables from Nature. With numerous Illustrations by 

W, Holman Hunt, E. Bni-ne Jones, J. Tennicl, J. Wolf, and other eminent 
artists. Complete edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Pocket Volume Edition. % vols. Imp. 32mo. 5s. 

Cheap Edition. Ilhistrated. ii volB. Fcap. 4to. paper covers, 1^. each j 
or bound in 1 vol. cloth, Sj', 
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Grimm's Gammer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 

Stories, containinpr 42 Fairy Tales. Translated by Edgar Taylor, With 
numerous Woodcoits after George Crnikshaak and Liidwig- Grimm, 3s. %i,. 

Tales. With the Notes of the Original, Translated by Mrs. 



A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols, 3s, 6cl. each, 

Harald the Viking. A Book for Boys. By Capt. Charles Young, 

With Illustrations by J, WilUamt^on, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin; or. Life among the Lowly. With 8 

full-page Illustrations. Small post 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

ThQ Wide, Wide World- A Story, By Elizabeth Wetherell, Sm. 

post 870* 33* 6d, 

CAPT. MARRYAT'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Unifmin Illustrated Edition. Small post Svo. Ha. 6tZ. each. 



Poor Jack. 

The Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
The Pirate, and Three Cutters. 
Peter Simple 



The Settlers in Canada. 

The Privateers man. 
Masterman Ready. 
Midshipman Easy. 



MRS. EWING'S BOOKS. 

Uniform EdiiioTiy in 9 vols. 
We and The World. A Story for Boys. By the late Juliana 

Horatio Emng-. With 7 Illustrations by W, L, Jones, 5th edition, 3s, 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing ; or, Some Passages in the Life of an 

Only Sou. With 12 Illustrations by H. Allingham, 16th edition. 3s, 

Mrs. Overtheway's Remembrances. Illustrated with 9 fine fuU- 

paff*^ Engravings by Pasquier, a.n<l Frontispiece by Wolf- Gth edition, 3s, 

Six to Sixteen : A Story for Girlg. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs, 

AUingbam. 8tb edition. 3s> 

Jan of the Windmill: a Story of the Plains. With 11 Illustrations 

hy Mrs, Ailing-ham. 5th edition. Ss. 

A Great Emergency. A very lU-tempereJ Family — Our Field — 

Madame Liberality. With 4 Illustrations, 3rd edition. 3s, 

Melchlor^s Dream. The Blackbird's Nest— Friedrich's Ballad— A 

Bit of Green — Monsieur tlie Yiseount's Friend — The Yew Lane G-hostfi — A 
I*ad Habit — A Happy Family. With 8 llln^tratioui^ by Gordon Browne, 7th 
e*lition, 3s. 

Lob- Lie-by- the- Fire, or the Luck of Lingborough ; and other Tales, 

With 3 lUufltrations by George Cruikshank, 4th edition. Imp. 16mo, 3g. Qd. 
The Brownies, The Land ofLoatToys — Three Christmas-trees — 

An Idyl of the Wood— Christina? Crackers — Amelia and the Dwarf s— Timothy's 
Shoes — Beniy in iieaatland. Illnfiti-ated by Georjrc Cruikshank. 8th edition, 
Inip, IGmo. tJs, Get, 






The aboie, with the exceptUm of ^ Loh-Lie-htj-the-Fire,^ arc aUo to 
be had Fcap, ito, donhle columns^ Illustrated, Is. each. 
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SPORTS AND GAMES. 

Bolin*s Handbooks of Athletic Sports. In 8 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 

3s. ^. each. 

Vol, I,— Cricket, by Hon. aucl Rev. E. Lyttelton. Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W. 
Wilber force. Tennis, Rackets, and Vives, by Julian Blarshttll, Major Spens, 
and Rev. J, A, Tait. Golf, by W. T, Liiiskill, . Hockny, by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol- 11.— Rowing and ScuIUii^s by W. B, Woodgate. Sailing, by E. F. 
Kniglit, Swimming, by M. and J. R, Cobbett, 

Vol, IIL — Boxing, by R. G. Allauson-Winn. Broadsword and Single Stick, 
with chapters on Quarterstaff, Bayonet, Ond;2el, Shillalali^ Walking- Stick, 
and Umbrella, by R. tt- AllansoQ-Winn and 0. Pbillipps-Wolley. Wrestling, 
by Walter Armstrong. Fencing, by H- A. Colmore Dium. 

Vol. IV, — Rugby Football, by Harry Vaj^sall. Association Football, by 

G, W. Alcock. Baseball, by Sewton Crane. Rounders, Bowla, Quoits, 

Oui'ling, Skittles, &€., by C. (J, Mott and J, M, Walker, 

VoLV.—Cycling;aiid Athletics, by H.H, Griffin, Skating, by Douglas Adams. 

Vol. VI.— Practical Horsemanship, including Riding for Ladies, by W, A. 

Kerr, V,0. 

Vol. VIL— Camping Ont, by A. A, Macdonald. Canoeing^ by Dr. J. D. 

Hayward. 

Vol. VIII.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin, Clubs, by a. T, B. Cobbett and 
A. F Jenkin. 

Bohn*s Handbooks of Gaxaes. New edition. In 2 vols. Small 

post 8vo. 33, ed, each,. 

Vol, I. — Table Games : Billiards, with Pool, Pyramids, and Pnooker, by 
Major-General A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.S,, with a preface by W. J. Peall. 
Bagatelle, by * Berkeley.' Cheas, by R, F. Green. Draughts, Backgammon, 
Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, Go-Bang, RougoetNoir, RoiUette, B.C., Hazard, 
Faro, by ' Berkeley,' 

VoL II,— Card Games; Whist, by Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., Author of 
' The Philosophy of Whist,' &c- Solo Whiit, by R. F. Groen, Piquet, Ecart^, 
Euchre, B^ziquo, and (>ribbage, by 'Berkeley/ Pokor, Loo, Vingt et-un, 
Napoleon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, Speculation, &g. &c., by Baxter-Wray, 

Morphy's Gaines of Chess. Witli short Memoir and Portrait of 
Morphy. Sm. po^t 8vo, Ss. 

Staunton's C he ss- Player* s Handbook. A Popular and Scientific 

Introduction to the Gaice, With numerous diagrams, 5s. 

Chess Praxis, A Supplement to tlie Chess-player's Hand- 
book. Small post 8vo. 5-^. 

Chess-Player s Companion, Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 



Collection of Match Games, and a Selection of Ori;rinal Problems. 5.*^. 

Chess Studies and End-Games^ In Two Parts. Part I. Chesa 

Studies, Pait II. Miscellaneous End-Gameg, By B, H or wit z and J, Kling, 
2nd edition, reviBod by the Rev, W. Wayte, M.A. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Hints on Billiards- By J. P. Buchanan. Illustrated with 36 

Diagi'amEt, Gro^n Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Sturges's Guide to the Game of Draughts. With Critical Situa- 
tions, Revised* with Additional Play on the Modern Openings, by J. A. Kear, 
2nd Edition. Crown Svo- 3s, 6d. 

Hints on Driving, By Captain C. Morley Knight» E.A. Illustrated 

by G-, H, A. White, B-oyal Artillei^, 2nd edition. Crown Svo. 3s, 6d. 
Golf, in Theory and Practice. Hints to beginners. By H. S. C. 

Kverard, St. Andrew's, With 22 Illustrations* 2nd Edition, Cro«in8vo.3s,6[l, 

Schools and Masters of Fence, from the Middle Ages to the 

Eighteenth Century. Bj Egerton Castle, M, A. With numerous Illnstratious 
2nd edition. Small post Svo* 6s, 

Dancing as an Art and Pastime, With 40 full-page illustrations 

from life. By Edward Scott. Crown Svo. 65. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 



HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers wrho are in 

the first rank in their respective departments. 

'The best instrnetioii on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prices.' — O-i/Oi'dt Jfdjrtrine, 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price Is. each. 

Cricket. By the Hon.. and Eov. Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 

E. Lyttelton. stbonc (' Cross-buttocker'). 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. Broadsword and Singlestick. 



Wii.BKEFOitCE. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltard. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

By Julian Marshall, Major J. Spens, 
and Rev. J. A. Arnan Tait. 

Golf. By W. T. LiNSKiLL. 
Rowing and ScuUing. By W. B. 

WOODGATE. 

Sailing. By E . F. Knioht, dbl. vol. 25. 
Swimming. By Maetin and J. 

Racster Cobbftt, 
Camping out. By A. A. Macdon- 

ELL. Double vol. 2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Haywakd. 

Double vol. "2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 

Wri,soN. Double vol. 2fi. 

Athletics. By H. H. Griffin. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerb, V.C. 

Double vol, 2s. 

Ladies' Riding. ByW.A.KERR,V.C. 
Boxing. By E. G-. Allanson-Wixn. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mulling. 

Cycling. ByH.H. Griffi\,L.A.C., 

N.C.U., O.T.G. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mis? Agnes Wood. 

Fencing. By H.A. ColmoreDusn. 



By R. Gr. Allasson-Wihn and C. Phil- 

LlPPS-WOLLKt. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. 2.'?. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 

F. Graf. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 

BETT and A. F. Jenkin. 

Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

Harry Vassall. 

Football — Association Game. By 

0. W. kj^cocK. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. Creswell. 

(In Paper Cover, 6d.) 

Skating. By DouaLAs Adams. 

With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Cheetkam, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s. 

Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c. 

By T. M. Walker and C. C. Mott. 

Dancing. By Edward Scott. 

Double vol. 2s. 



THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
No well-regulated club ot country house should be without this useful aeries of book?. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price Is. each, Glol-e. 

[ Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Berkeley.' 
Bezique and Cribbage. 
By * Berkeley.' 

Ecarte and Euchre. 

By * Berkeley.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 

By ' Berkelet.' 

3fcat. ^^ L0D13 DiEHL. 

* J" A Skat fScoriug-book. I«. 

Round Games, includmg Poker, 

Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, &c. By 
Baxter- Wray. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 

By Mrs, Latjkekce Gomme, 



Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.B.S. 

Solo "Whist. By Boeert F. Green. 
Billiards. With Chapters on Pool, 

Pyramids, and Snooker. By Major- 
Gen. A. W. Deiayson, P.R.A.S. With 
a Preface by W. J. Peall. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I. Gunsberg. 
Draughts and Backgammon 

By * BebkbijET.' 

Reversi and Go Bang, 

By ' Bbbkelet ' 
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BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

EDITED BV 

OLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 

In specially designed cloth cover^ crown Zvo> is. 6d. each. 

Already Published. 
CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 2nd Edition, revised. 
36 Illustrations. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 2nd Edition, revised. 
50 Illustrations. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 24 Illustrations, 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 38 Illustrations. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 34 Illustrations. 
EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 35 Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER. By P. \V. Sergeant. 50 Illustrations. 
NORWICH. By C 11. B. Qukxnell. -^S Illustrations. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton*. 42 Illustrations. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 51 Illustrations. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 34 Illustrations. 

LINXOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 46 Illustrations. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dear.^ier, M.A. 43 Illustrations. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 38 Illustrations. 
GLOUCESTER. By IL J. L. J. Massic, M.A. 49 Illustrations. 
YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock. 41 Illustrations. 

In the /*m^.— DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate. 

Preparing. 

ELY. By T. D, Atkinson, A.R.I.B.A, ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Robson, 
WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange, ST. PAUL'S. Uy Rev. Aktkuk Dimock, M.A. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Cori.ktt, A.R.I.B.A. CARLISLE. By C. K, Elkv, 
WESTMINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. RlASsii:, M.A. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. W. D. Suekti.n'g, M.A. RIPON. 

Uniform 'with above Series. Now ready. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURV. By the Rfev. Canon Routi.edge. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Chakles Hiatt. 

'The volumes are haiidy in size, moderate in pricej well illustrated, and writlen in a 
scholarly spirit, The history of cathedral and city is intelligently set forth and accompanied 
by a descriptive survey of the building in all its detail. The illustrations are copious and well 
selected, and the series bids fair to become an indispensable companion to the cathedral 
tourist in England.' — Thnes, 

'We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well 'illustrated and 
well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place of the out-of-date publications of 
local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that they have been taken in hand by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons/*— *S*/, Ja2?2€ss Gazette^ 

' For the purpose at which they aim thoy are admirably done, and there are few visitants 
to any of our noble shrines who will not enjoy their visit the better for being furni.^hcd with 
one of these delightful books, which can be slipped into the pocket and carried with ease, and 
yet is di.stinct and legible.* — Notes and Queries* 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OP 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 

Detailed Catalogue of Bohn's Librarjks (containing 77:^ volumes) 

on application. 



BURTON'S PERSONAL NARRATIVE OK A PILGRIMAGE 

TO AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH. With an Introduction by Stanley 
Lane Poole, and all the original lUitstrations. Copyright edition. 2 vols. 
3^. dd. each. 

THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. A New Edition, 
edited by Temple Scott, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In about ten volumes. 3^". 6d. each. 

'An adequate edition of Swift — the whole of Swift, and nothing but Swift — has long been 

one of the pressing needs of students of English literature Mr. Temple Scott may well 

be congratulated on his skill .ind judgment as a commentator.' — At'ieueeuin. 

'From the specimen now before us we may safely predict that Mr. Temple Scott will easily 
distance both Roscoe and Scott. He deserves the gratitude of all lovers of literature for enabling 
Swift again to make his bow to the world in so satisfactory and complete a garb.' — Manchester 
Guardian-. 

'The rc-issue is a worthy addition to TJohn's Libraries, and promises to be by far the most 
valuable edition of Swift's work.s j-et published.' — Pall Mall Gnzcttc. 

Vol. I.— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, and other early 
vvoiks. Edited by Temple Scott. With Biographical Introduction by 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. With Portrait and Facsimile. 

Vol. II.—The Journal to Stella. Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. W'ith a 
Facsimile Letter and t\vo Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV. — Writings on Religion and the Church. Edited by 

Temple Scott. W^ith a portrait in photogravure after Bindon. \Ready. 

Vol. V. — Historical and Political Writings (English). \In the press, 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited 
by George Sampson. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P, 3 vols, S-f- each. 

THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS. Metrically translated from the Old 
German Text by Alice Horton, and Edited by Edward Bell, M.A. To 
which is prefixed the. Essay on the Nibelungen Lied, by Thomas Carlyle. 5^. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. Tran.skled by Evelyn S, Shuckburgh, M.A, 
4 vols. [ Vol. I. in the press, 

LELAND'S ITINERARY. Edited by Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. In 
several volumes. \Preparing. 

GASPARY'S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated 
by Hermann Oelsner, Ph.D. Vol. I. [Preparing, 

THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN ; The Downfall of the Second Empire, 
August-September, 1870. By George Hooper, Author of * Waterloo ; the 
Downfall of the First Napoleon : a History of the Campaign of 1815.' With 
General Map and Six Flans of Battle. New Edition. 3^. 6d. 
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THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE 'WEBSTER. 



NA^EBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 



/c 



Medium ^to. 7iiZj>ugei\ 3500 Uhisttations. 

Prices: Cloth, £1 xis. 6d.; half-calf, £2 2s.; half-russia, £a 5s.; 

fuU-calf, £2 8s.; fuU-russia, £2 12s.; 
half-moroccO| with Patent Marginal Index, £2 8s. 

Also in 2 vols, cloth, £1 14s.; half-calf, £2 12s.; half-russia, £2 z8s. 

fuU-cair £3 3S. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, G:^ ck, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted "Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief flistory of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, kc. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, &c. 

SOME PRESS OPINION^ ON Tili: NEW EDITION. 

'We believe that, all things considered, this will be. found to ue the besi 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know uf any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.' — Guardian. 

'A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.' — Dally TeU^raph^ 

Prospectuses, totth Specimen Pages, on amplication. 



WEBSTER'S 
BRIEF INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

With gcc Illustrations. Demy 8zfO., 3s. 

A Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, 
Abridged from Webster's International Dictionary. 

With a Treatise on Pronunciation, List of Prefixes and SufHxes, Rules 
for Spelling, a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names in History, 
Geography and Mythology, and Tables of English and Indian Money, 

Weights, and Measures. 



London : GEORGE BELL & bOlSS, York isXREKi, Covent Gardbn 



